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SELES 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


aoe is a world of getting and giving, and its rules apply even in 

the sacred relation of friendship. A man should choose no 
friend that can neither teach nor learn. There is so much to be done 
that we must be miserly of time and energy, yet those are elements 
that every friendship requires, and it therefore behooves you to 
choose for friends only those whom you can better, or who can 
better you. 

Are you a salesman’ You do not waste your working-force on 
those who you know will not buy. Are you a physician or a lawyer? 
You do not welcome in office-hours one that does not come to con- 
sult your special knowledge. And, as you are a human being with 
human sympathy and the need of human sympathy, you cannot 
afford to open your heart to him who brings nothing or takes nothing 
away. There are too many others whom you need, too many others 
who need you. 

It matters not whether a friend gives or takes. I have one friend 
who all my life has poured out his love to me and to whom I have 
returned nothing; yet, as I am the stronger for his gift, so he is the 
stronger for his giving. I have helped him and he me, but no man 
can help who neither gives nor receives. 

If you associate with those who are small of soul, your own soul 
will never expand. But if you turn to souls larger than your own, 
your own will grow and widen. And if you seek those to whom you 
may give, your capacity to help will increase with every helpful act. 

Choose, then, above all, friends that you can help. The power 
to give love is above all other principalities and powers. Wealth and 
fame cannot lighten that darkness which is somewhere lurking in 
every life. Philosophy and even religion never wholly console us for 
those losses which we so well hide that none may dream how com- 
pletely we are dominated by them. But where these rewards and 
consolations fail, there will the memory of some small kindness done, 
of some love offered, bear the one procurable crumb of comfort, the 
single possible touch of balm. 
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What Are You Going to Do About It? 


1. Legislative Graft and the Albany Scandal 
By Charles Edward Russell 


Epiror’s NotEe.—He who would enter the lists in behalf of the people betrayed by those appointed 
to represent them need not go far afield. ‘The black trail of those who are disgracing representative gov- 
ernment can be followed across the continent. Here the people’s will is nullified by bribery; there a city 
council is honeycombed with graft; further on a United States senator buys his election; another whole 
city government is devoted to robbing the city treasury; and so on to the Coast. Why do common hon- 
esty and the sense of civic righteousness so often and so conspicuously fail? Are men cheap? Is money 
dear? Or is the mere possession of it of more account than honor? Whatever the premise, who is put- 
ting paltry dollars into the scale against men? The CosmMopo.irTan has undertaken to find out, and at the 
start of the trail has uncovered Privilege and Big Business at the capital of the Empire State. 


EAR in and yearout we of Americaknow ourselves about things as they are until 

perfectly well that most of our legis- something happens to thrust the stinking 
lative bodies are dominated at will by the rottenness into our noses, or to rip off before 
corporations, that most of them are in some ll men’s eyes the pretense that ordinarily 
way tainted with corruption, and that most cloaks it. Then we see, for a time at least, 
of them constantly harbor men whose busi- what all this really means and the road down 
ness is to barter legislation for money or which we are trundling. We perceive that 
its equivalent. All the time we know this we must do better, and with childish faith we 
as surely as if we saw before our eyes the revert always to one remedy, although it has 
filthy games by which the community is a record of a million failures and not one 
betrayed and the Privilege fostered that is cure. Thus: 
already a very grave menace. Yet our habit Believing that the source of our troubles is 
1s to pass all in silence or to try to deceive bad men in office we join hands (more or less) 
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to turn out the bad men and to turn in the 
good. 

To those .of us still of this prehistoric 
school of political medication the ensuing 
narrative is especially addressed. Yet it 
is profitable also to all others, because it 
contains the perfect types of the worst con- 
ditions that threaten us, and these, however 
you may have deemed the matter, do not lie 
in low brows and ‘‘ignorant” or foreign vot- 
ers, but in the corruption of politics by Big 
Business and the most respectable persons; 
corruption that is bribery and corruption that 
is only personal or partisan or political advan- 
tage, but corruption none the less. Moreover, 
we can see from these examples exactly how 
this process goes on in almost every legisla- 
ture in America. 

That is what hurts. Almost every legislature 
in America. 

Sometimes the event or the occasion that 
puts the rottenness where we ‘can no longer 
lie to ourselves about it is something as small 
as a pin-point. It was so in the first of our 
narratives to follow, the scene of which is in 
Albany, capital of New York State and for 
many years a favorite habitat of graft and 
stage of a long succession of scandals. Some 
of these, and very poig- 
nant, linger around the 
$25,000,000 state- 
house itself, which, 
from foundation to sky- 
line, is a monument of 
graft colossal, historic, 
wonderful; so that the § 
atmosphere within, like | F 
the fraudulent stones | 
without, seems always 
reminiscent ofknavery. < 

In this precious , | 
building there werea | 
big man with a big 
jaw, bold eyes, and a 
masterful manner, and 
a little man with a keen 
face, acquisitive eyes, 
and a wary manner. 
They did not like each 
other, and their paths 
happened to cross 
twice; that was all. It 
was no great matter. 
You know that in the, 
Alps sometimes a man 
can with a shout start 
an avalanche. It was 
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STUB OF MOE’S CHECK, WHICH WAS AN IMPOR- 
TANT EXHIBIT, ALTHOUGH EXPERTS DECLARED 
AND DENIED THAT THE WORDS “ ALBANY 
MATTER” WERE WRITTEN AT A LATER DATE 


What Are You Going to Do About It ? 


so here. One night in a hotel room one of 
these two men said a little word about the 
other, and then the thing started, and after a 
time it shook the whole state; shook it and 
shook it again and made some men gasp and 
some run away and all understand the true 
nature of corporation control that perverts 
government and shames the country. 

From what follows, if you are of the ante- 
diluvian school of thought, you will probably 
assume one of them to be the bad man and 
the other the good man of the piece. Here, 
then, is the big man, Jotham P. Allds, and, 
according to theory, he should be bad. Then 
observe, please, that he is excellently de- 
scended, of fine old New Hampshire stock, 
a product of our higher education, a college 


‘graduate, in manners and bearing an edu- 


cated American. Observe that he is no 
coarse-browed heeler or politician, but of 
long, and in many respects admirable, service 
in public life. Hundreds of men sincerely 
believe in and admire him, bear testimony to 
his tender devotion to his aged mother, and 
remind you of his other good traits. He has 
had a distinguished public career; he has 
worked zealously and efficiently; his friends 
point to really good laws that he has fought 
for and secured. Ob- 
viously you cannot go 
very far with the bad- 
man theory in this case. 

The other, Benn 
Conger, according to 
formula, ought to be 
the good man of the 
story, because he de- 
nounced him that was 
alleged to be the bad 
man; and certainly to 
look at him _ super- 
ficially he does seem to 
be the ideal type of the 
eminent business man, 
whom we are all taught 
to admire. Also an 
American bya long 
line, he was educated in 
the public schools and 
plunged early into 
business with his father 
and brothers. They 
were bankers, manu- 
facturers, and indomit- 
able pursuers of 
money, accumulating 
it from many sources, 





and as they grew rich becoming corre- 
spondingly powerful and respected in 
thecountry around Groton, New 
York, where they lived. Most 
excellent business men, they 
prospered from everything they 
touched. 

Benn Conger was a bank 
president and heavily interested 
in great bridge-building com- 


panies that were eventually ab- | 
sorbed into the bridge trust; he 
had stock in typewriter and 
other enterprises and was a 
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marked man in his county, which 
in 1900 and again in rgor elected 
him to the lower house of the 
New York Legislature. In 1908 he was 
elected to the state Senate on a good man- 
bad man issue. That is to say, the previous 
senator had voted against suppressing the 
race-tracks, and, being carried out on the 
resulting wave of moral reform, Mr. Conger, 
according to high authority a type of our best 
citizenship, was carried in. 

Mr. Allds, too, had served much in the 
Legislature. He was elected to the lower 
house in 1897 and annually thereafter for 
several years, being for the last four years the 
Republican floor leader. In 1902 he was 
promoted to the state Senate and regularly 
reelected. 

The ‘bad man” and the ‘‘good man” 
were therefore in the Senate together this year 
of grace when the story opens. 

The New York Legislature convenes the 
first week in January. Before it met this year 
the president pro tem and Republican floor 
leader of the Senate died, and Allds, who had 
been his lieutenant, was slated to succeed 
him. To this end a Republican caucus was 
called for the night of January 4th. Seven 
senators that for real or ostensible reasons did 


DEACON MOE AND HIS CHECK. 
THAT HE 
WITH THIS THE 
WAS 
BRIBE LEADING ASSEM- 
BLYMEN IN BEHALF 
OF THE BRIDGE 
COMPANIES 


not like Allds refused to go into the 
caucus and instead gathered in a room 
of the Ten Eyck Hotel. One 
of them was Senator Conger. 
He did not like Allds for a 
personal reason. 

While the seven were talk- 
ing of some way to oppose 
the election of Allds, Benn 
Conger piped up to the effect 
that Allds was unfit to be 
president pro tem because 
he had once taken money for 
his vote. Being questioned 
about this, Conger told the 
story of the alleged bribery. 
That night it flew about 
Albany. The next day it was generally cir- 
culated and came to Allds, who vehemently 
denied it. On January 18th it was printed in 
a newspaper, and on January roth Senator 
Allds, pale and trembling, apparently with 
indignation, arose in his place, solemnly 
denied the accusation, and asked for a search- 
ing investigation. 

Accordingly the Senate sat as a Committee 
of the Whole to hear the charges, beginning 
February 8th and ending March 2gth. It was 
a most extraordinary investigation, the scan- 
dals tumbling out as soon as the door was 
opened. On March 2oth, understanding, no 
doubt, that he would be found guilty, Senator 
Allds resigned. There is a story, printed and 
never contradicted, that at the end of the 
hearing thirty-nine senators had pledged 
themselves to vote for his acquittal, which 
were more than he needed; but at the last 
moment orders came from the national 
Republican leaders that for party reasons 
there must be no appearance of whitewashing, 
and all but nine senators voted for his con- 
viction. 

On April 4th, proceedings having been 
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announced to try Conger with a view to ex- 

pelling him, he also resigned from the Senate. 
Meantime there had resulted from the 

investigation the following revelations: 


I. CONGER’S STORY—ONE SIDE OF THESYSTEM 


Conger said that in the Legislature of 1g00 
a bill had been introduced that the bridge 
companies regarded as extremely hurtful 
to their interests. It provided that all 
township contracts for bridge work 
involving a greater expenditure than 
$500 should be submitted to a refer- 
endum of the taxpayers. Just why 
in a professed de- 
mocracy this should 
be regarded by any- 
body as a terrible 
wrong will be amys- 
tery until you come 
upon a document 
I shall show you 
later. The bill went 
to sleep in the ses- 
sion of 1900, but in 
the session of 1901 
Allds, who was then 
floor leader, and a 
member of the com- 
mittees on rules and 
ways and means, 
came to Conger and 
told him that the 
rules committee 
would put the bill 
through unless the 
bridge interests paid 
to have it killed. 

Conger  sum- 
moned his brother 
Frank, who had a 
talk with Allds and 
arranged the terms. 
The bridge interests made up a fund of 
$6000, which was placed in the hands of the 
Congers at Groton. Benn Conger, with his 
faithful henchman, Deacon Hiram G. Moe, 
made up the money into three packets, two 
containing $1000 each and the third contain- 
ing $4000. They wrote on each the name of 
the member of the Assembly for whom the 
money was intended. Then Moe, in the 
presence of Conger, gave one of the envel- 
opes containing $1000 to Allds. The other 
$1000 envelope went to Speaker Fred Nixon 
and the $4000 envelope to Assemblyman 
Jean Burnett. 


WM. H. HOTCHKISS, SUPERINTENDENT OF INSUR- 
ANCE, WHO DISCLOSED WHOLESALE INFLUENCE 
OVER LEGISLATION BY NEW YORK 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


What Are You Going to Do About It ? 


When Allds received his envelope he 
placed it in his pocket and remarked to 
Conger, ‘‘Guess it’s all right, Conger; it 
feels good.” * 

The bill that the bridge companies objected 
to was killed. 

This was the story that Conger swore to on 
the stand. He was corroborated by Deacon 

Moe, a suave gentleman of strong 
religious and business _proclivities, 
who told in detail of dividing the 
money and delivering it, although he 
declared he did not know he -was 
bribing anybody or doing a wrong- 
ful act. 

On the other hand, the whole 
narrative was denied pointblank 
by Allds when he 
took the stand, and 
his denial was sup- 
ported by the testi- 
mony of his no-less- 
faithful clerk, 
Harvey J. Daniels, 
who swore that all 
of April 23, ‘1901, 
he was with Senator 
Allds and nobody 
gave him an en- 

velope. 

Two against two. 

The check on 
which Moe drew 
the original $6000, 
or $6500, as it 
proved to be, and 
the stub of the check 
were submitted in 
evidence. [Experts 
in handwriting and 
ink swore strongly 
for Allds that on the 
stub the words “ Al- 
bany matter’? had been recently added and 
that the figures had been tampered with. 
Experts for Conger denied this. 

But meantime some other matters, all 
highly suggestive, had been developed from 
the testimony. 


2. WHERE BIG BUSINESS COMES IN 


It appeared, for instance, that the bridge 
companies, in other years than 1901, had 
raised funds to affect legislation at Albany, 

* Proceedings of the (New York) Senate: In the matter 
of the investigation demanded by Jotham P. Allds, 1910, 
testimony of Benn Conger and Hiram G. Moe, pp. 8- 
183 and 329-484. 











and it was not intimated that Allds got any of 
these moneys. In 1902, 3, and 5, at least, 
the existence of such funds seemed perfectly 
clear. In 1902 a contribution was paid to 
the Republican state organization. In 1903, 
under the menace of unfavorable legislation, 
$10,000 was raised. In 1g05 the companies 
raised $5000, and Benn Conger went 
down to New York and at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel saw Col. George Wash- pad 
ington Dunn, who was then the chair- 4 
man of the Republican state com- 
mittee. Senator Conger told Colonel 
Dunn that the bridge 
companies were tired of 
being blackmailed, 
and intimated that 
they were ready to 
make a liberal con- 
tribution to the Re- 
publican state cam- 
paign fund if 
Colonel Dunn 
would take up the 
matter with the 
organization and 
keep off the Black 
Horse Cavalry. 
Colonel Dunn gave 
him cheer and en- 
couragement. In 
turn he gave Col- 
onel Dunn the 
$5000. Then the 
trouble was stopped 
aslong as Dunn 
remained chairman. 
Next, the reason 
why the bridge com- 
panies were so 
much concerned 
about the bill pro- 
viding for a referendum of bridge contracts 
was revealed in a remarkable document shown 
at the hearing and called ‘‘the Cleveland 
Agreement,” by which the companies ar- 
ranged to abolish competition in highway 
bridge work. Its substance was that two 
hours before the time for filing bids for a piece 
of work the representatives of the companies 
should meet, agree upon the cost, add fifty 
per cent. ‘‘for profits,” and select the com- 
pany that should put in the lowest bid and 
get the contract. Then all the companies 
would share the profits equally. The practical 
workings of this arrangement were shown 
from many examples. 
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It also appeared that the Groton Bridge 
Company, which was a possession of the 
Congers, had been indicted in Boston, with 
other bridge companies, for conspiracy ‘‘to 
cheat and defraud” the city, had pleaded 
guilty, and had paid a fine of $750 for its 
offense. These disclosures tended to miti- 
gate any enthusiasm for ‘‘honest busi- 
ness” assailed by ‘‘ bad men”’ in politics. 
































3. BY WAY OF THE STATI 
—ALLEGED 


TREASURY 






There had been brought forth 
allegations of extensive swindles on 
the state, through the Forest, 
Fish, and Game Commission, 
in sums paid for 
doubtful titles to 
overpriced lands. 
Tracts denuded of 
timber were alleged 
to have been bought 
by favored persons 
at tax sales for a 
few cents an acre 
and resold to the 
state at twenty dol- 
larsor more an acre. 
Powerful Republi- 
can politicians were 
said to have shared 
in these transac- 
tions, while Allds 
was alleged to have 
received more than 
$16,000 in attorney 
fees from the Com- 
mission and to have 
received benefits 
from the land pur- 
chases. 


DAVIS, WHO PRESIDED 


4. BY WAY OF THE ATTORNEY FEE—ALLEGED 


Some years before, the Albany Argus Com- 
pany had made against the state a claim for 
about $34,000, arising from a printing con- 
tract. Allds appeared to have heen em- 
ployed to further this claim, although there 
was another attorney of record. Two special 
bills embodying the claim were introduced 
and Allds voted for them, but they were ve- 
toed by the governor. Allds then suggested 
a general enabling act; it was introduced and 
passed, the claim (in part) allowed, and 
Allds received $6000. For some reason not 
explained he took this money in bills. It was 
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called an attorney fee, although it appeared 
that he did little of the work ordinarily done 
by an attorney. 


5. BY WAY OF THE RETAINER 


It appeared that Allds had a small law 
practice, and on cross-examination he could 
not tell the name of one paying client of his in 
1901, 2, 3,4, 5,0r6. Yet he kept four or five 
bank-accounts, and his income seemed to be 
good. Incidentally it appeared that his law 
firm at Norwich, New York, Allds & Follett, 
was on the pay-rolls of two railroads, the New 
York Central and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, each paying one hundred 
dollars a month. Mr. Allds was one of the 
most influential members of the Legislature 
while these payments were going on. 


6. BY WAY OF STOCK INVESTMENTS—ALLEGED 


In the closing days of the session of 1900, 
in the face of exposures by the press and 
protests from good citizens, the Legislature 
jammed through a particularly iniquitous 
measure granting to the Fifth Avenue Stage 
Company of New York an unlimited fran- 
chise to operate at will upon any and all of 
the city’s streets. Shortly afterward Allds, 
who was the majority leader in the Assembly, 
appeared on the books of Ellingwood & 
Cunningham, stock-brokers at Nos. 41 and 
43 Wall Street, as the owner of one hundred 
shares of the stock of the New York Trans- 
portation Company, which was the new name 
of the Electric Vehicle Company, which 
owned the Fifth Avenue Stage Company. 
Disclosures at the hearing indicated a ques- 
tion whether he had ever paid for the stock. 
Other influential members of the Legislature 
were revealed at the same time as becoming 
suddenly possessed of this stock, and, one 
might surmise, without paying for it. 

Laying aside now any question of personal 
guilt or innocence, and even admitting that 
Allds, a mere part of a system, was made the 
scapegoat of an hysterical demand for a vic- 
tim, here stood out six distinct scandals to 
indicate very plainly what had been the 
methods of Big Business, and to indicate also 
the probable extent of those methods. Six 
scandals. And presently a fresh crop 
boomed down upon the disgusted state. 


THE WAY OF THE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The insurance business in New York has 
long been, in its relations to the public service, 
a fruitful source of complaint and suspicion. 


What Are You Going to Do About It ? 


For this sufficient reasons exist. The law 
places in the hands of the state Insurance De- 
partment an almost absolute power over the 
companies, and they are also incessantly 
menaced by hostile legislation. For many 
years (in times gone by) the companies were 
able to exert a malign influence upon the de- 
partment, sometimes selecting their own can- 
didate for superintendent and keeping him 
in office against the fiercest attacks of the 
press. In January, 1909, Governor Hughes 
appointed to be the head of the insurance de- 
partment William H. Hotchkiss, a Buffalo 
lawyer, whom he had chosen solely for rea- 
sons of faith in his integrity. Mr.* Hotchkiss 
quickly found enough to do in his office. 

For twenty years the department had not 
examined the Phenix Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Brooklyn. George P. Sheldon, its 
president, had been the chief representative 
of all the companies in the matter of legisla- 
tion at Albany. Mr. Hotchkiss examined the 
affairs of the Phenix and discovered such 
matters that Sheldon was indicted for grand 
larceny. He was at that time very ill, and 
two policemen armed with the warrant 
watched in his house until he died. 

Mr. Hotchkiss meantime went on searching 
the material in Sheldon’s office. He found 
letters from legislative agents at Albany, deal- 
ing frankly with the subject of purchased 
legislation, and in Sheldon’s letter-books he 
found the equally frank replies. On this 
basis he instituted an official investigation that 
showed the insurance business ina light atleast 
as unpleasant as that thrown upon the bridge 
business by the Allds hearing. Thisis the story: 

The New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
is composed of the officers or representatives 
of most of the companies doing business in 
the city. Its importance to the public may be 
gaged from the fact that the amount of the 
fire insurance policies annually written in 
New York city is about seven billion dollars, 
and the annual premiums on this business 
are about twelve million dollars. Forty years 
ago the board undertook to secure a monopoly 
of the fire insurance business, and by 1873 it 
had so far succeeded that a suit was begun 
against it by one of the companies it had tried 
to shut out. Whereupon Justice Van Brunt 
of the Supreme Court issued a sweeping in- 
junction forbidding it to carry out its plans 
for a monopoly and also to increase rates. 
This injunction, though still in force, was 
successfully evaded in 1889, and has been 
evaded ever since by the creating of a new 
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THE “TEACUP’’ LETTER OF ASSEMBLYMAN FRANK PRICE TO ELIJAH R. KENNEDY, THE LEGISLATIVE 


AGENT AT ALBANY FOR THE 


board, incorporated in New Jersey, called 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
which fixes rates, makes rules for brokers, 
and excludes competition, while the Board of 
Underwriters looks out for the general inter- 
ests of the business, including legislation at 
Albany. 

Upon the situation thus presented Mr. 
Hotchkiss moved in disconcerting fashion. 
Without warning he suddenly put thirty ex- 
aminers at work in the offices of fifteen com- 
panies. On the strength of their findings he 
called as witnesses some of the most eminent 
insurance men in the city. One of these was 
Elijah R. Kennedy, of the firm of Weed & 
Kennedy. From 1881 to 1902 Mr. Kennedy 
was the legislative agent at Albany for the 
fire insurance companies. He testified that 
in 1gor, the year of the alleged Conger-Allds 
bribery, he was a member of the Board of 
Underwriters’ committee on laws and legis- 
lation, and busy at Albany. A bill was intro- 
duced to allow insurance companies to deduct 
from their taxable assets the amount of their 
unearned premiums. He worked for the bill; 
it passed, and he believed Governor Odell 
favored it and would sign it. Twenty-eight 


days after the Legislature adjourned, and 
two days before the expiration of the period 





FIRE INSURANCE CGMPANIES 


in which it must be signed, he heard that 
there was trouble about it. 

With George R. Malby, now in Congress, 
then a Republican state senator of great in- 
fluence, Kennedy went to Albany, where he 
found that Governor Odell had already writ- 
ten a veto message. Kennedy’s task was to 
induce the governor to recall the veto and affix 
his signature. In this he succeeded. He testi- 
fied that he had what he called a “‘chat”’ with 
Reuben L. Fox, then assistant secretary of 
the Republican state committee. Fox sug- 
gested a contribution to the Republican.cam- 
paign fund and thought $5000 would be 
about right. Kennedy promised to make 
such a contribution. At first he swore that 
this was before the governor changed his 
mind about the bill. The next day he said it 
was after that conversion. But in any event 
the conversion took place, and the bill was 
signed. 

Kennedy next proceeded to favor the 
Board of Underwriters with the following 
bill: 

New York, May 7, 1901. 

New York Board of Underwriters. 
To E. R. Kennedy, Dr. 
For counsel fees, telegrams, telephone 
and traveling expenses for self and 
others, current year to date. $13,311.98 
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Mr. Hotchkiss found this bill, accom- 
panied by the following receipt, 

Received of the New York Board of Under- 
writers for disbursements and traveling expenses in 
matters of legislation approved by the finance com- 
mittee, $8,311.98. 

This, you will notice, is $5000 short of the 
amount of the bill. Kennedy testified that he 
could not remember why the bill was cut the 
exact amount of the contribution to the cam- 
paign fund. It appeared, however, that the 
amount had been cut off by the Board’s com- 
mittee for the sake of looks, then made up by 
assessment on the companies, paid to Ken- 
nedy and by Kennedy paid to the Republican 
state committee. 

The bill is not itemized or explained, Mr. 
Kennedy could remember on the stand very 
little about the details of the charges or how 
they were incurred. Subsequently this /apsus 
memorie proved to be an ailment so wide- 
spread in the insurance business that it 
seemed worthy of medical attention. One 
after another, eminent business men, of the 
highest possible standing in the community, 
universally respected, otherwise sound in 
mind and body, took the witness-stand and 
failed to recall the simplest facts about their 
affairs. Some seemed barely able to remem- 
ber their own names. None of them had 
a recollection of Mr. Kennedy’s bill, nor of 
the nature of his employment at Albany, nor 
of the purpose for which he expended such 
great sums. Mr. Hotchkiss sarcastically 
reminded them that when they sent out an 
inspector to examine a fire loss they obliged 
him to itemize his bills even to five-cent car- 
fares, and here they had passed and paid 
a bill for $8,311.98 without the slightest 
knowledge of what it meant. But ‘‘on the 
impassive ice the fiery lightnings play.” The 
eminent business men didn’t care. 

Occasionally Mr. Kennedy had returns of 
his fleeting memory. Thus he did recall that 
some men at Albany had been very helpful to 
him, and one of these was George W. Al- 
dridge, formerly state superintendent of pub- 
lic works and then Republican boss of Roch- 
ester, New York. He had made presents to 
his helpful friends, but Aldridge was the only 
one whose name he could remember. He 
said he gave Aldridge $500. Subsequently 
he refreshed his memory and said it was 
$1000 not $500—which was well, as the check 
for $1000 was then in Mr. Hotchkiss’s pos- 
session. Mr. Kennedy said he told members 
of the Board of Underwriters of his intention 
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to make these presents and they gave a ‘‘neg- 
ative assent”; that is, they didn’t object. 
But no questioning nor stimulus could bring 
his memory to recall the recipients of these 
presents, except Mr. Aldridge—whose check 
Mr. Hotchkiss had then in hand. 

Many letters and telegrams from gentlemen 
high in the Republican organization were 
produced, all treating of legislative matters. 
Kennedy professed to have no recollection 
of what these meant. In 1902 Sheldon suc- 
ceeded him in command at Albany. Soon 
after a bill known as the Grady reinsurance 
bill was introduced. E. H. Correa, vice- 
president of the Home Insurance Company, 
was called to explain a letter he had written 
about this bill to J. B. Branch, president of 
the Providence Washington Insurance Com- 
pany of Rhode Island. In this letter Mr. 
Correa says: 

‘“‘In regard to the Grady reinsurance act it 
may not be out of place for me to give you in 
perfect confidence a statement that has come 
to my knowledge and which I conveyed to 
the committee [Underwriters’ committee on 
lawsand legislation] a short time ago; namely, 
the fact that the Grady bill, having been 
bought through the Legislature (the amount 
of the purchase even having been signified 
to me), has been placed upon the statute-books 
with the absolute and avowed understanding, 
promise and contract that the parties who put 
it there will defend it and take care that it is 
not repealed until 1906. I can give you fur- 
ther details, but the story is too long and 
delicate to go into many details by corre- 
spondence.” 

Mr. Correa, who is a business man of the 
highest standing, denied that this letter 
meant what it seemed to mean, that money 
had been used illegally in the Legislature. 
He said the insurance companies had em- 
ployed attorneys and paid them fees to watch 
legislation, and this was what he meant by the 
phrase “‘buying a bill through the Legislature.” 
As for the details ‘‘too delicate” to be told 
in a letter, he could not remember any of 
them, nor could he throw any light upon 
a receipt from Emmett Rhodes, a mem- 
ber of the National Board of Underwriters, 
for $10,000 for securing at Washington the 
repeal of the stamp tax on insurance policies. 

George F. Seward, of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, told about his experi- 
ences with a so-called ‘‘strike’’ measure 
known as the ‘‘Tim” Sullivan bill. It was 
directed particularly at his company, and 





members of the 
Legislature came 
to him with offers 
to kill the bill for 


money. One man, 
who said he repre- 
sented Senator 


“Tim” Sullivan, told 
him that for $10,000 
Sullivan would allow 
the bill to die. 

But the star witness 
of the entire investiga- 
tion and one of the 
most remarkable char- 
acters ever seen on any 
witness-stand was a 
youngish-looking man 
named William H. Buck- 
ley, now an attorney with 
an office at Albany, for- 
merly third deputy insur- 
ance superintendent of the 
state. The admitted per- 
formances of Mr. Buckley 
and the documents relating 
to him made the specta- 
tors stare and constitute a 
dazzling romance of 
shady legislation. He 
had begun as a page 
in the state Senate. 
Then he became a clerk 
in the Insurance De- 
partment. After a few 
years he was promoted 
to be third deputy, salary 
$4500 a year. At odd 
times he studied law, 
and in 1901 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar. In 
another year he left the Insurance Department, 





and two years later he appeared in receipt of 














princely retainers, occupying 
close and confidential relations 
to great interests and great 
financiers, possessed of great 
means, and, if we may judge 
by the records, endowed with 
a power over government, 
a command over public 
officers, and an advance 
knowledge of the decisions 
of courts such as no other 
man has had in the his- 
tory of the state. All 
this time this astounding 
person was a lawyer 
without reputation or 
practice, never went 
into court, never ap- 
peared in a case, and 
although he had two 
offices, one in Albany 

and the other in New 

York, seemed to trans- 

act in them none of 

the ordinary business 

of an attorney. It 

will take time for 

the truly wonderful 

nature of these 
achievements to be 
apprehended. I 

purpose therefore 

to marshal the 

facts deliberately. 

In the years 

































1903 and 1904, 

to give an ex- 
GEORGE W. ALDRIDGE AND THE ample, Mr. 
CHECK HE RECEIVED FROM KEN- Backler. was 
NEDY AS A “‘PRESENT.’’ THIS CHECK uc F y =a 
FIGURED LARGELY IN ALDRIDGE’s 4S in Other 
RECENT DEFEAT FOR CONGRESS years, in re- 


ceipt of an annual retainer of $7500 from 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 
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THE MYSTERIOUS KING OF LEGISLATION 


WILLIAM H. BUCKLEY ON THE STAND IN THE INSURANCE INVESTIGATION. 


AT HIS WILL LAWS WERE 


PASSED OR DEFEATED 


$15,000 from the New York fire insurance 
companies, $5500 from the Rossia Company, 


$1750 from another company, $500 from the 
Provident Savings Company, and $21,000 


from the Travelers, besides other trifles, 
making a total of about $100,000. In 1900 
and igor, when he was still a deputy 
superintendent of insurance, he appears as 
having borrowed from Mr. Sheldon’s Phenix 
Insurance Company $61,000, being two 
loans of $13,000 each and one of $35,000. 
For this he deposited as collateral nineteen 
shares of Municipal Gas stock of Albany, 
one hundred shares of King’s County Electric 
Light and Power, sixty-six shares of North 
American Trust Company, and 312 shares 
of Electric Storage Battery—all accumu- 
lated, apparently, on a salary of $4500 a year. 

What memories some of these names will 
revive! North American Trust, for instance. 
North American Trust had previously been 
known as the International Banking and Trust 
Company, and that had previously been 
known as the American Bond and Mortgage 
Company, under which name it had (in the 
face of criticism) secured from the Legisla- 
ture a most extraordinary charter, authorizing 
it to do practically anything, anywhere, 
at any time. This charter was drawn, or 
partly drawn, by Mr. Edward E. McCall, 
now a justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York and a brother of the late John A. 
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McCall, president of the New York Life. 
Some of the incorporators of the company were 
dummies in Mr. Edward E. McCall’s office. 
Mr. Buckley had one of his offices in the New 
York Life establishment and was very inti- 
mate with Mr. John A. McCall. For his 
work in drawing the charter Mr. Edward 
E. McCall received $15,000 and a chance to 
buy stock in the company at ground-floor 
prices. So, it appears, did certain influential 
members of the Legislature, efficient aids in 
passing the charter, who, if they were unable 
to pay for their stock, found that money 
was easily to be had for that purpose. And 
so Buckley, the mysterious king of legisla- 
tion, at the raising of whose finger bills were 
passed or stopped, had some of this stock! 
How nice! 

And Storage Battery, too. Storage Bat- 
tery, little children, had been grabbed off 
by Electric Vehicle, and Electric Vehicle was 
Fifth Avenue Stage and also New York 
Transportation, which figured so conspicu- 
ously in the Allds story, as before related. 
And Electric Vehicle and Storage Battery 
were once owned by the same syndicate that 
owned the famous State Trust Company and 
Metropolitan Traction. And the State Trust 
Company lent Louis Payne, when he was 
state superintendent of insurance, $435,470.48 
on collateral seven pounds lighter than a 
straw hat; also, by the connivance of Mr. 





A BUSINESS MAN IN POLITICS 


ELIJAH R. KENNEDY, PROMINENT INSURANCE BROKER, TESTIFYING AT ALBANY. HE 


* HAD MANY LAPSES 


OF MEMORY 


Elihu Root, $2,000,000 to Mr. Thomas F. 
Ryan’s office-boy. And when the affairs of 


the State Trust Company were investigated 


and found to be perfectly rotten, some strange 
spell was cast over Gov. Theodore Roose- 
velt, so that he suppressed the reports, and 
over the Legislature, so that it would not call 
for and examine them. 

And now Mr. Buckley, mysterious wizard 
of legislation, appears in possession of Electric 
Storage stock and uses it as collateral for 
a loan of $61,000 from the insurance com- 
pany whose president is chief lobbyist for the 
insurance interests. Well, well, as the dear 
old clown used to say, Here we are again, to 
be sure. Or one might say with the London 
cabmen, Fancy meeting you! 

After a time most of the loan was taken up, 
and the checks that took it up were fur- 
nished by Mr. Edward E. McCall, who 
helped to draw the charter for the American 
Bond and Mortgage Company. This was 
just before the close of the year. Mr. Hotch- 
kiss plainly intimated a belief that the trans- 
action had been arranged by Sheldon and 
Buckley, so as to carry Buckley’s loan, or part 
of it, over the first of January and hoodwink 
theInsurance Department. Buckley admitted 
that Sheldon did not want to appear in 
the matter and therefore had McCall take up 
the loan and transfer it to him. Justice 
McCall afterward wrote a letter to Mr. 


Hotchkiss denying any knowledge of this or 
any other phase of the matter, except that he 
had lent the money to Buckley as a matter of 
personal friendship. 

Some of the testimony seemed to reveal an 
amazing frankness on Buckley’s part when 
he had spoken of his dealings with legislators. 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, testified that 
in 1906 Buckley offered him the votes of six 
senators for $3000, apparently f.o. b. Mr. 
Kingsley declined to purchase, and the bill he 
was trying to have passed was beaten, al- 
though it had been favorably reported by the 
committees of both houses and was thought cer- 
tain of passage. He said Buckley had named 
the six senators, but he could not remember 
the names. Other witnesses told of Buckley’s 
comments to the effect that it was necessary to 
‘remember the boys” to get any bill passed. 

Some of the most extraordinary revelations 
of the investigation were contained in the 
letters that passed between Buckley and 
Sheldon. I give a few specimens of these 
edifying epistles, merely pointing out that 
what Buckley says in this easy, nonchalant 
way about his work in stopping or speeding 
legislation seems on inquiry to be literally true: 


ALBANY, February 16, 1903. 
My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 
I made arrangements to-night to hold up the 
Unearned Premium Bill and you can so report to 
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THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS Drs, 
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For services in connection with the repeal of the Stamp Tax on Fire 
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As voted and authorized by the 
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AN UNEXPLAINED PAYMENT. EMINENT INSURANCE MEN PROFESSED ON THE STAND ENTIRE 
IGNORANCE OF THIS SINGULAR ACCOUNT 


your committee. When I see you personally either 
here or in New York during the week I will fully 
advise you in reference to the matter. 
Very sincerely yours, 
WiLi1aM H. BUCKLEY. 


ALBANY, March 4, 1903. 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

Acting under the instructions contained in your 
letter of yesterday’s date I attended the matter of 
the hearing before the Assembly Insurance Com- 
mittee to-day, and in consequence there was no 
action on tle brokerage or Sulzberger bills. The 
committee were only in ‘session a few minutes and 
adjourned for a week. They reported Senator 
Raines’ “Sprinkler Bill,’ which you advised me you 
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had no objection to. The Senate Committee also 
had a meeting, but nothing was reported that in any 
way interfered with your interest, except the Insur- 
ance Department Lloyd bill, which you told me you 
had no objection to. If you have the slightest 
objection we can hold it up. 
Very truly yours, 
Witiiam H. BUCKLFyY. 


ALBANY, April 8, 1903. 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

The Senate Committee on Judiciary after a hear- 
ing to-day decided again to report Brackett’s bill. 
It was agreed that there would be no fight made in 
the committee. You can rest assured that the bill 
will not be allowed to progress. Referring to our 
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unearned liability bill I agreed to-night to allow it 
to be reported favorably in the Senate, and it will 
probably pass that house, but give yourself no con- 
cern about it, as arrangements have been made with 
the Committee on Rules to block its passage, and 
the program has been agreed upon as most satis- 
factory. There is no reason at all for you to have 
any concern about matters here in any particular. 
Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. BUCKLEY. 


April 15, 1903. 

—It is necessary for me to reiterate at this time 
that the Foley-McKeown-Liability Bill will not 
pass. 

April 23, 1903. 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

The Legislature adjourned “sine die” and with 
it died the McKeown-Foley bill respecting the taxa- 
tion of unearned premiums. This is in accordance 
with my retainer by your sub-committee. I enclose 
herewith my bill for $4500 and would request that 
the same have early attention. 

Yours faithfully, 
WitiiAM H. BUCKLEY. 


NEW York, April 29, 1903. 
Mr. William H. Buckley, 
95 State St., 
Albany, N. Y. 
My DEAR MR. BUCKLEY: 

Enclosed please find my check for $1500, which, 
together with the other check sent Monday, makes 
up the amount of the bill. Kindly receipt the same 
and return. 

I note that the Court of Appeals has decided the 
franchise tax law constitutional. I wish that I could 
have got onto that early enough, for I am satisfied 
that this is one of the things that has been hanging 
over the market, and if I could have learned previ- 
ously what the decision was likely to be there would 
have been money in this for us all. Whenever 
anything like this is pending at Albany it will 
always pay you to advise me if you can of the 
probable outcome. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE P. SHELDON. 


ALBANY, April 30, 1903. 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

Have yours of yesterday’s date enclosing check 
for $1500, which, together with the one sent me on 
Monday, makes a total of $4500, for which I thank 
you and enclose receipted bill for same. 

I am sorry that I did not know that it would be 
of any interest to you to have information about the 
Special Franchise decision. I told some of our 
friends two weeks ago what it would be, but I was 
advised from very important quarters that as long 
as the decision would be constitutional it would not 
have much effect on the “market” and therefore 
did not think it advisable to say much about it. If 
it had been the other way, however, you would have 
been advised, although I was pledged to secrecy, 
because I knew your interest in “Big Gas.” In 
future I will have in mind what you told me, and 
you can rest assured no one can get ahead of us in 
such matters. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILiiAM H. BUCKLEY. 


Charles Edward Russell 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 20, 1904. 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

I have tried to reach you on the telephone Friday 
and when in New York yesterday, but you were not 
in town. I thought that you ought to be advised 
regarding the Nye Bill. Its being reported from 
the committee and ordered for a third reading is the 
work of your friend. It was thought that perhaps it 
would be just as well to let some of the people under- 
stand that the bill could be progressed and then just 
as easily killed. 

This is given to you for your information in order 
that you might know and be able to tell people inter- 
ested that the thing has not a chance to pass. 

Yours very truly, 
WILL1AM H. BUCKLEY. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

At the session in the Assembly to-day the Nye Bill 
which was on the order of third reading was recom- 
mitted to the Assembly Committee on Insurance 
where it will stay, never to be heard of, as I told you 
over the telephone. Everything else is progressing 
most satisfactorily. 

Trusting you are well, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
WILiiAM H. BUCKLEY. 


ALBANY, April 17, 1904. 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

I neglected to tell you to-day when talking to you 
over the telephone that without any specific instruc- 
tions I defeated in the Senate a resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. Bedell and passed by the Assembly, 
asking that a committee be appointed to investigate 
the methods of fire insurance companies principally 
in reference to mutual fire insurance companies. 
The scope of the resolution as read from the desk 
was very large, and I think it just as well that an 
opportunity be given to investigate it. I will send 
you a copy of the same in order that you will have 
it before you. 

With best wishes, 

Faithfully yours, 
Witiiam H. Buck Ley. 


The investigation now took the turn that 
connected it with the Allds-Conger scandal 
and further revealed the enormous ramifi- 
cations of the system. On April 6th the chief 
witness was James W. Cunningham of that 
firm of Ellingwood & Cunningham men- 
tioned in the Allds case. When Mr. Cun- 
ningham appeared he was accompanied by 
his counsel, John B. Stanchfield, well known 
and influential in politics, who refused to 
allow his client to answer many of the 
questions of the investigator. Enough was 
elicited nevertheless to indicate that Elling- 
wood & Cunningham was the firm through 
which legislative leaders carried on so- 
called stock deals of a nature that, as Super- 
intendent Hotchkiss points out in his report, 
gave ground for utmost suspicion. 

Of thirteen accounts examined by Mr. 
Hotchkiss nine appeared to be with those 
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who were members of the Legislature at that 
time and four with persons prominently 
associated with legislative affairs. Some of 
the accounts of members showed “‘credits of 
cash in considerable amount at about the 
time the Legislatures of those years ad- 
journed.” Some of these credits were from 
one G. Tracy Rogers, who was long sought 
in vain by Mr. Hotchkiss. Again, the 
accounts showed transactions evidently made 
on “inside information as to prospective 
operations through manipulations in Wall 
Street.”” “In one account, numerous unex- 
plained entries were made by one of the per- 
sons mentioned, at a time when he was 
a heavy debtor of the firm.” This was the 
account of an assemblyman. Mr. Hotchkiss 
bears strongly upon the possession of New 
York Transportation stock by leading mem- 
bers of the Legislature immediately after the 
passage of the Fifth Avenue Stage franchise 
grab. He notes also that apparently noth- 
ing was paid for some of this stock, and 
when it was sold by Ellingwood & Cun- 
ningham the price realized was more than 
double the market-price of such stocks at 
that time. 

All this should be plain enough to any 
intelligent person. There are more ways 
of Getting It than having It passed to you 
in a package. 

Mr. G. Tracy Rogers, mentioned in the 
report, was president of the New York State 
Railway Association, which is a combination 
of traction companies, and for years he was 
stationed at Albany as chief lobbyist of all 
the traction interests. He fits into the story 
in this way: The Fifth Avenue Stage bill 
(passed for the benefit of the syndicate before 
referred to) was jammed through the Legis- 
lature in the last days of April, 1900. In 
May, as it appears from Ellingwood & Cun- 
ningham’s books, Louis Bedell, who was 
then an assemblyman from Orange County 
and introduced the stage company’s. bill, 
became the owner of 500 shares of Electric 
Vehicle stock. On November 6th of the 
same year Mr. Bedell’s account with the firm 
was credited with $3000 from G. Tracy 
Rogers. The next day Mr. Bedell drew 
$2000 from his account. 

Meanwhile other manifestations had been 
of a nature to jar complacency. Besides all 


the depressing revelations of the Allds hearing 
and the insurance hearing, Lieutenant- 
Governor White had been involved in the 
upturning of the affairs of one Syracuse 
insurance company; Ray Smith, clerk of the 
Assembly, in another case; and a clamor of 
protest and accusation arose on all sides. 
Governor Hughes had appointed a special 
conimission to investigate the charges of 
fraud in the state land purchases, and a few 
days later a resolution passed the Legislature 
for a committee of eight to make inquiry into 
all the charges of graft developed by all the 
hearings. Whereupon it was learned that 
Mr. William H. Buckley had departed from 
these climes and taken up his abode in Mon- 
treal, Canada, a most charming city, where 
a subpoena from the state of New York 
cannot be served. 

But let us drop the Buckleys, Alldses, 
Congers, and all other individuals, for indi- 
viduals have little to do with what is here 
involved. Any of the men mentioned in all 
these investigations may be perfectly innocent, 
and yet the grave lesson of the story will remain 
unaffected. Obviously the source of all the 
evil in our legislative bodies is not Bad Men 
nor any other kind of men, but simply and 
solely Privilege. Privilege requires more 
privilege that it may make more profits. By 
only one way in this world can it attain its 
desire, and that is by the corruption of public 
servants and the perversion of government. 
Whether that be done by distributing money 
in envelopes or by awarding fat attorney fees 
or by retainers from the railroads or by so- 
called opportunities in stock speculation or 
by brokers’ accounts mysteriously swelled or 
through mysterious kings of legislation or in 
some other way—what matters? By what- 
soever means employed the result is the 
same. Men are corrupted, government is 
perverted, we are betrayed. 

Do we really wish to stop these evils? 
Then we shall have to cease to waste our time 
on individuals whose deeds are but the prod- 
ucts of the system, and proceed to deal with 
causes instead of results. This generation 
does not remember a time whep a scandal 
was not brewing in the government of New 
York State and when some individual was 
not being chased therefor with hue and cry. 
Do we need any more of that? 





In the August issue Mr. Russell’ will deal with conditions in Pittsburg, recently the storm-center of 
graft charges. 
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HOW LOVE DISARMED BEAUTY 


By Bruno Lessing 


AVE you ever known a man who, 

according to everything that you 
had heard and according to every- 
thing that you believed, was 
thoroughly bad and yet whom, to 
save your life, you could not help 
liking? Well, Moey Lefnikoff 
was such achap. He had been 
read out of the synagogue. He 
never fasted. As soon as he earned 
a little money he loafed and en- 
joyed himself until it was gone. 
He wore good clothes and a diamond scarf- 
pin, but he smoked on Shabbas and never 
even recited the Shema. The older folks 
looked upon him with something akin to 
horror, but their sons and daughters, even 
though they had been taught to abhor him, 
secretly liked him. And yet, withal, Moey 
enjoyed life thoroughly—such people usually 
do—and there is no telling where he would 
have ended had he not, by accident, found 
Bernstein, the schatchen, sitting in gloomy 
solitude in a coffee-house. 

“You look as if you had just buried your 
only friend,’”?” Moey remarked. 

Bernstein gazed at him ruefully. “It is 
worse than that,’”’ he said. ‘‘I have a chance 
to do a good piece of business, and I can’t 
do it.” 

“Well,” said Moey, “‘get me a rich wife, 
and maybe you can make up.” 

The schatchen gazed at Moey for an. in- 
stant and then sat bolt upright as though a 
sudden, powerful idea had seized him. But 
after a moment’s hesitation, he shook his head 
sadly. ‘‘What’s the use!” he said. ‘‘You 
wouldn’t do it.” 

‘Do what?” asked Moey. 

“Well, I'll tell you. A man comes to me 
and says: ‘I got a daughter, and I want her 
to get married. Find nie a party, and I pay 
you handsome.’ I get a party. He sees the 
girl. She has her sister with her. The man 
comes right back. ‘Never would I marry 





that thing,’ he says, ‘but I will take the sister.’ 
I go to the father and tell him so. He gets 
mad. ‘Rosie,’ he says, ‘don’t need no 
schatchen to get her a husband. She can 
have a thousand. What I want you to do is 
to get a husband for Dora.’ So I find some 
one else. He goes to see her. Always she 
has the sister with her. He comes back, too, 
and says he will take the sister, but not Dora. 
I send another and another and another. 
Always she has the sister with her, and always 
they come back and say they are willing to 
take the sister, but they draw the line at Dora. 
Bah! They make me sick. With so much 
money as the old man has they make such a 
fuss. And in a week if I don’t get some one 
he goes to some other schatchen. It’s ter- 
rible the way business has gone bad.” 

‘“What’s the matter with the girl?” asked 
Moey. 

““There ain’t nothing the matter with her,” 
said the schatchen, throwing out the palms of 
his hands. “A little freckled, maybe, and 
maybe her nose is a little big, and maybe she 
looks a little yellow. But what’s the differ- 
ence? Ain’t she got good eyes and good 
teeth? And such a fine disposition—she’s 
always laughing.” 

Moey stroked his chin thoughtfully. “‘Give 
me a try, Bernstein,” he said. ‘It won’t do 
any harm if I take a look at her.” 

The schatchen drew a card from his pocket. 
“‘T ain’t got much hope, Moey,” he said. ‘“‘I 
give you a card with pleasure. You ain’t 
what I’d call a good party, but I bet you come 
back and tell me you would take the sister 
but you can’t go Dora.” 

“No harm trying, anyway,” responded 
Moey. ‘‘My mother always said the best 
thing in the world for me would be to get 
married and settle down. I guess she was 
right. Ill drop around and see the lady, and 
maybe she ain’t as bad as you think.” 

That night Moey, arrayed in his best attire, 
called at the home of I. Mogilewsky, retired 
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dealer in kosher poultry. It was Mr. Mo- 
gilewsky himself who opened the door. 

“Hello,” he said. ‘“‘Howdy-do? Oh, yes. 
Go away! Go away! Nobody who is ex- 
pelled from the synagogue comes into my 
house.” 

He would have shut the door had not Moey 
thrust his foot into the opening. 

‘‘Wait a minute, Mr. Mogilewsky,” said 
Moey. ‘“Icame to see Dora. I have a note 
of introduction from Mr. Bernstein.” 

Mogilewsky opened the door wide and 
gazed at Moey. ‘‘H’m!” he finally grunted. 
“You ain’t what I’d call a good party. But 
you’re young. Maybe some day when you 
get older you will reform. Come in.” 

A moment later Moey found himself face 
to face with a wonderfully beribboned and 
gaily bedecked vision in pink and white, with 
big blue eyes and the tiniest little rosebud of 
a mouth. Moey made his best bow. The 
blue eyes sparkled—for Moey was really a 
good-looking chap—but ere either of them 
could utter a word, 

“Wait! Wait! That ain’t Dora!’’ Mogi- 
lewsky exclaimed, and raising his voice, 
“Dora! Come in here! Hurry up!’ he 
cried. And Dora entered, and Moey’s heart 
sank. Bernstein had not exaggerated—if 
anything, he had erred upon the side of char- 
ity. Dora’s features were irregular: her 
own mother could not have denied it. And 
she was freckled. Each tiny freckle seemed 
to Moey to scream the fact aloud. But her 
eyes were soft and bright and seemed to be 
dancing with amusement, and Moey felt 
quite sorry for her. 

“That’s Dora,” said her father. ‘‘Sit down 
and you can all talk. I’m going out for 
a walk.” 

Moey opened the conversation by remark- 
ing that it was quite warm, and it was Rosie 
‘-ho answered him. In a very short while 
Moey and Rosie were in animated conver- 
sation. There was something about Moey 
that invited confidence, and he soon found 
himself listening to the full history of the 
Mogilewsky family. 

“T got to get married, too, sometime,” 
Rosie explained, ‘‘but pa won’t even let me 
have a beau till Dora gets married, because 
grandma left us each some money, but we 
don’t get it unless we’re married with pa’s 
consent, and then he has nothing to say about 
it and we can do what we like with it, only 
you bet I don’t give it to my husband. I 
don’t know why it’s so much trouble for 


Dora to get a party. She’s all right when 
you know her, only pa’s crazy about getting 
her married first because she’s a year older 
than me.” 

Dora’s lips were pressed tightly together as 
if she were trying hard to refrain from laugh- 
ing, but she had not a word to say. She 
merely kept her eyes upon Moey’s face. 
Moey, for his part, was gazing steadily at 
Rosie. 

““Well,”’ he finally exclaimed, ‘‘I bet the 
trouble is that Miss Dora doesn’t go out 
much. ‘There’s lots of nice fellows on the 
East Side that would be glad to marry her. 
If you don’t mind Ill bring some of my 
friends around.” 

“That'll be lovely!” exclaimed Rosie. 
Dora hid her face in the sofa-cushion, but 
Moey could not tell whether she was laughing 
or merely embarrassed. When he left, it was 
Rosie who accompanied him to the door. 

“You'll come again, won’t you?” she 
asked. 

“You bet I will! And if I don’t get a good 
party for your sister I’ll eat my head. And 
after she’s engaged—” 

Then Rosie blushed and said, ‘My, but 
you ain’t slow!” 

That night a vision of blue eyes haunted 
Moey’s sleep. The next morning he called 
on Isidore Sammis, the foreman of Gold- 
stein’s knee-pants establishment. 

“Izzy,” he said, “if you want to marry 
a nice girl with lots of money, now’s. your 
chance!” 

Izzy gazed at him in amazement. “Since 
when are you a schatchen?” he asked. 

“Only since last night. But, joking aside, 
I met a girl who’s just dying to get married, 
and—” 

*“What’s her name?” 

““Mogilewsky. She’s a—”’ 

But Izzy looked bored. ‘Go away. I 
suppose you mean Dora. I know her. I 
ain’t marrying this year. Maybe next year.” 

Moey tried Sammy Roloff, but Sammy 
Roloff had once seen Dora. He tried two 
others with a similar result. And then he 
thought of Lipsky. For a moment he hesi- 
tated, but the image of Rosie Mogilewsky 
rose in his mind, and he steeled his heart. To 
his surprise, he found Lipsky well dressed 
and in high spirits. 

““What’s happened ?”’ he asked. 

““My uncle died and left me fifty dollars,” 
said Lipsky. ‘‘I feel fine.” 

Moey laid the situation before Lipsky, and 
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Lipsky consented to accompany him to the 
Mogilewskys’ home. The two sisters were 
together when they entered the room, and 
Lipsky looked at Dora and then looked at 
Moey. 

“T forgot to mail a letter,” he said. “TI 
will be right back.” 

The moment he left the room Dora burst 
into merry laughter, and Moey became 
embarrassed. 

‘What is the joke?” he asked. 

“She thinks your friend ain’t coming 
back,” explained Rosie. And Moey’s heart 
sank. 

““You wait here,’’ said Rosie, ‘“‘while I run 
to the grocer’s. I'll be right back.” 

Moey wanted to accompany her, but felt 
that it would be too keen a slight upon Dora. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Dora. ‘I won’t eat 
you. “And your Rosie will be back in five 
minutes.” 

“That isn’t what I was thinking,” he said. 
And Dora laughed again. When they were 
alone, she said: 

“‘You’re a nice person, and I kind of like 
you. Why don’t you go to work and not loaf 
so much? A young man like you ought to 
work hard and not spend all his money on 
clothes. And I hear you stay up late at night. 
That’ll hurt your health when you get older.” 

Moey turned red. 

“Now if you’re a nice boy,” Dora went on, 
“T’ll let you come here to see Rosie, and pa’ll 
think you’re calling on me. But you mustn’t 
wear a diamond scarf-pin. And you must 
get steady work. Don’t bring any more par- 
ties for me. The schatchen will look after 
that.” 

Moey felt relieved when Rosie returned. 
The next evening he called again, minus his 
scarf-pin, and announced that he was work- 
ing in Rosnofsky’s bank. Dora nodded 
approval and after a little while withdrew 
into an adjoining room and left Moey with 
her sister. 

In bed that night Moey tried to recall every 
word that Rosie had spoken. It was with 
considerable disappointment that he realized 
that Rosie’s conversational powers were 
largely confined to prattling about nothings. 
Still, he thought, when he knew her better she 
would probably reveal more of her true self 
and display the intelligence which he felt sure 
she must possess. Dora, he thought, was 
very bright—it was a pity she was not as 
pretty as Rosie. 

For a week Moey called regularly upon the 
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Mogilewskys, and rumor soon bruited it that 
he was engaged to Dora. And ere that week 
came to an end Moey began to realize that 
when he was left alone with Rosie he did not 
enjoy himself half as much as when Dora was 
with them. It was to Dora that he addressed 
most of his remarks, and it was Dora who 
maintained the evening’s conversation at 
least upon an interesting level. From Dora 
he received considerable good advice given 
in a manner that made an impression upon 
him, and soon there was talk in the neighbor- 
hood that Moey had reformed and was set- 
tling down. Be that as it may, Moey had 
firmly made up his mind that if he married 
Rosie he would insist that Dora come to live 
with them. When he spoke of this Dora 
laughed, and Rosie looked surprised. 

How it happened Moey did not exactly 
know, but one night when he came into the 
room Dora was sitting there alone, crying 
softly. And as she looked up at him with 
the tears dimming her eyes Moey knew— 
knew it in a lightning-like flash—that it was 
Dora he wanted and not her sister. He won- 
dered how he could ever have thought her 
anything but pretty. How could a girl with 
such eyes and such soft brown hair be ugly ? 
He saw for the first time how small and white 
her hands were. It even dawned upon him 
that her figure was prettier and more grace- 
ful than Rosie’s. In short, for the first time 
in his life, Moey experienced the sensations 
of a man who has really fallen in love. Moey 
lost little time. He stood for a moment gaz- 
ing at Dora and then, seating himself beside 
her, he took her hand in his. 

“‘Don’t cry, Dora,” he said. ‘‘I want to 
tell you something. I thought I liked Rosie 
better than you, but I don’t. You’re the first 
girl I ever loved. Will you marry me?” 

Dora’s eyes opened wide in amazem:*” 
and for an instant the color fled from he: 

Then with an abrupt gesture she rosr 
‘““You’re crazy, Moey. Go awa 


wouldn’t marry you if you were t! mea 
in the world.” 
When Moey left the Mogilews me it 


seemed to him that the bottom had cropped 
out of existence. It never occurred to him 
to wonder why a girl who had tried so hard to 
find a husband and who possessed so few 
attractions should have the courage to refuse 
him, for Moey was not vain, and he was ac- 
tually in love. But he felt that he had been 
torn from his moorings in life and that, here- 
after, he was destined to drift aimlessly upon 
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a sea of unhappiness, and somehow the 
thought made him unhappy. 

He wrote to Rosie, explaining the whole 
situation. Then he wrote to Dora: 

“Tf I cannot marry you I don’t know what 
I will do. You have changed me a great 
deal, and I always did everything you said 
was good forme. I really and truly love you. 
Rosie hasn’t any more sense than a doll, only 
don’t say I said it. I’m living very steady 
now and go to bed at eleven o’clock every 
night, but if you don’t care for me I’m sure to 
get into all my bad habits again. Can’t I 
come and see you? Maybe you will like me 
better after a while.” 

Dora sent for him. She was alone when 
he arrived, sitting very straight and prim with 
her hands folded in her lap. There was a 
radiance in her face that seemed almost to 
illuminate it with beauty, and Moey marveled 
at some great change in her. But there was 
no encouragement for him in her manner. 

‘Sit down over there,” said she, pointing 
to the farthest corner of the room, ‘‘and 
listen tome. You thought I was crazy to get 
married, didn’t you? Don’t shake your head. 
I know you did. Just because pa was so 
crazy and got the schatchen to send all those 
men around here you thought I’d marry the 
first one that asked me. Well, I don’t mind 
telling you I made up my mind not to marry 
any one of them. I just let pa have his own 
way, and if you tell him you want to marry 
me there will be a quarrel.” 

“‘T never thought anything about the other 
men, Dora, and I don’t want to tell your 
father anything. I just want you to marry 
me.” 

Dora’s eyes danced. ‘“‘Rosie’s better look- 
ing. Why don’t you marry Rosie?” 

“‘T love you, and I don’t love Rosie,”’ said 
Moey. ‘Can’t I come nearer?” 





“No. Stay right where you are. Do you 
think I’m beautiful ?” 

““You’re making fun of me,” said Moey. 
“Yes. I think you’re beautiful. I didn’t 
think so before until that day I asked you to 
marry me. You’re getting more beautiful, 
too. But I don’t care whether you’re beauti- 
ful or not. I love you.” 

“Sit down. Did I ever tell you what I’m 
going to do the day I get married? No? 
Well, I'll tell you now. All the money that 
grandma left me is mine on the day I’m mar- 
ried, and I’m going to give every cent of it to 
charity—immediately—without waiting one 
hour. The man from the charity society will 
be at my wedding to get the money.” 

Then Moey rose and without consulting 
Dora clasped her in hisarms. ‘Throw your 
money into the river, Dora,” he cried. ‘‘Only 
let’s get married. Ilove you. I think you’re 
wonderful. And I’m going to hold you and 
kiss your eyes until you say you’ll marry me.” 

“Without a cent?” gasped Dora. 

“Sure. I’d rather have you than all the 
money in the world.” 

Then Dora’s eyes filled, and slowly, very 
slowly, her arms crept around him, and Moey 
shouted, ‘‘ Hooray!” 


When the rabbi had pronounced them man 
and wife and everyone had kissed the bride 
Moey, thoughtfully surveying the throng, 
asked: 

‘‘Where’s that man fromthe charity society, 
Dora? Let’s get that business settled right 
away.” 

“What man?” asked Dora. 

“The man you’re going to give your money 
to. Didn’t you tell him to come here?” 

Dora gazed at him in amazement. Then 
a look of great fondness came into her eyes 
“Don’t be a goose!” she said. 
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concede is the biggest, most far-reaching and vital problem before them to-day. Last month we printed 
the views and opinions of nineteen of the most representative authorities in the country—men who voiced the 
conclusions not only of the people to whom the present high cost of living is the most serious burden and 
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general prosperity. It is an intolerable situation, one which cries out for immediate action. Our sincere 
hope is that by laying the facts before you in a complete, fair, and impartial way some practical remedy may 


be found for a condition which affects the daily home life of most of our ninety million people. 


The Real Underdog 
By Hutchins Hapgood 


Author of ‘The Spirit of Labor,” etc. 


N the well-grounded alarm due to the 

greatly increased cost of living, and ex- 
tending to everybody except the rich, the 
man whose panic is most justified by the 
facts is the salaried man. With rising prices 
and increased cost of living, wages have in- 
creased, though not in proportion to the in- 
creased cost; but the tendency for salaries to 
increase is much less marked. Salaries in 
general have increased very little in the last 
ten years; and during that time the general 
cost of living has increased by about fifty 
per cent. 

A good instance of the situation of the large 
mass of salaried workers, or clerks, is that 
given in statistics for 1907, affecting the vast 





army of employees on the steam-railroads of 
the United States. Of the 1,672,074 em- 
ployees about five per cent. received salaries, 
and about ninety-five per cent. received wages. 
The great bulk of the salaried employees, 
the 65,700 general office-clerks, received an 
average wage of $2.18 a day in 1897, and an 
average wage of $2.20 a day in 1907. In the 
same time, their cost of living increased from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent. 

One-sixth to one-tenth of all wage- 
earners may be said to be salaried. There 
is no absolute line to be drawn between the 
wage-worker and the salaried worker. The 
difference is social. The social demand on the 
clerk is greater than that on the wage-worker. 
He must conform to standards of dress, to 
the higher education of his children. His 
ideals are, as a whole, those of his employer. 
His general standards of life are economically 
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high, and the pressure exerted on him by 
rising prices is consequently severe. The 
higher in the social scale the salaried worker 
stands the more he feels the economic strain. 
His social standard of living is increasingly 
out of proportion to his salary. The condi- 
tion of teachers, for instance, is deplorable. 
The efficiency of all brain-workers is directly 
affected for evil by mental strain or worry. 
The clergyman, to be most useful, ought to 
be in a position where he can concentrate his 
thought upon ethical truths and the moral 
needs of his congregation. But the great 
majority of the ministers of the country 
are afflicted sorely by the worry of daily 
bread. Few indeed can help any good cause— 
they have hard enough work to help themselves. 
They must maintain their high positions and 
do their best for their children’s education. 

The journalist ought not to have his power 
of thought impaired by worry, and yet the 
editor who receives $5000 a year salary can 
no longer save a cent, and he sees with 
terror that his growing children will soon 
need more money for their education than he 
can possibly afford. What is the effect on his 
temperament, on his capacity for enjoyable 
concentration on his work ? 

Take the college professor. Statistics in 
regard to salaries of teachers in the one hun- 
dred best paying universities in America show 
that the teacher who has taken a postgradu- 
ate course and prepared himself thoroughly 
to teach may hope at the age of twenty-eight 
to receive a salary of $1250 a year, at thirty- 
one a salary of $1750, at thirty-three a salary 
of $2250, and at thirty-five, the age when the 
successful teacher becomes a professor, a 
salary of $2500 a year. This is the average 
salary of the teacher who reaches the top. 
And when one takes into consideration the 
social demand on the professor, his standard 
of life and of comfort, what he and his family 
have learned to need, there is no one who 
is economically worse off, except the extreme 
proletarian—the day laborer with a large 
family. And those are the average salaries of 
the men who reach the top. The average 
salaries of the great majority of college teach- 
ers are very much lower. There are, for in- 


stance, a few institutions which pay annual 
salaries of $200 to $399, to full professors; 
and there are thirty-one institutions which 
pay to full professors salaries of from $400 to 
$599! At the extreme top is one institution 
—and one only—that pays an average salary 
to full professors of $5000 a year. 
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Where is the peace of mind possible 
whereby all teachers may really teach ? 

Not long ago a bank-clerk committed sui- 
cide. He had two children in college, and his 
salary was $1600 a year. Defalcations are no 
more incomprehensible than suicides. The 
president of one of the largest banks in New 
York city told me that he thought bank- 
clerks, and clerks in general, were the class of 
people who suffered the most. There are 
bank-clerks worthy of trust, which to a bank 
is a matter of the greatest importance, whose 
salaries are less than the wages of good me- 
chanics; and the social requirements of their 
position make the cost of living much higher 
than in the case of the mechanics. The bank 
president remarked that these trusted clerks 
could not be replaced—not for years—and 
that through organization they could enor- 
mously increase their salaries. But they do 
not organize. 

A charity worker who for years has known 
many employees in grocery-stores, butcher- 
shops, and dry-goods-stores reports that the 
children of these people are now going to 
work, while their brothers and sisters, just 
ahead of them in age, did not. In other 
words, the increased cost of living has 
forced a large number of salaried par- 
ents to sacrifice their children’s educa- 
tion, an education they were able to pay for 
a few years ago, but cannot now. 

In 1906-7 the minimum expenses per 
annum of a single woman employed in the 
office of the State Charities Aid Association 
in New York city were found on careful 
detailed investigation to be $706.88, or about 
sixty dollars a month. Consequently the 
employees’ salaries were raised to meet the 
cost of living. Now, however, the cost of 
living of these girls is more than sixty-five 
dollars a month. 

It would be unfair to imply that there is no 
attempt to increase the salaries of employees 
as prices rise. In three of the great banks of 
New York city there have been material ad- 
vances in whole classes of employees. For 
instance, in one great institution bookkeepers 
received $1500 a year six years ago, $1800 
three years ago, and are receiving $2000 now 
—an increase of 334 percent., nearly meeting 
the general increase in the cost of living. In 
this same bank assistant bookkeepers went 
from salaries of $900 six years ago to $1000 
three years ago, and $1100 now, or an increase 
of about 22 percent. Other employees’ lower 
salaries were increased at about the same rate. 
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At another large bank the increase in book- 
keepers’ salaries was from $1200 six years 
ago to $1800 now. At a third bank the 
method was to investigate the need of each 
employee, with the same general result as in 
the cases of the other two banks. 

The action of these banks was merely the 
result of intelligence. The employers knew 
that their employees could not work to good 
advantage without the means to maintain 
themselves in their general social position. 
Few employers show so much intelligence. 
They did only what from a business point of 
view was desirable. They wished to cut off 
inefficiency and dishonesty. It is probable 
that our captains of industry will eventually 
recognize the fact that labor power—repre- 
sented both by laborers and clerks—needs 
to be preserved and cared for quite as care- 
fully as the other natural resources. 

The causes of the increased cost of living 
are almost as numerous as the students of 
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economics who state them; I have my own 
ideas about that, ideas which may be as inad- 
equate as my neighbors’. But one thing is 
sure: No matter what the cause of the higher 
cost of living is, whether it is mainly one 
cause or a complex of many, our ignorance of 
it does not affect the need of activity on the 
part of the salaried people. It is deeply 
necessary, for them and for society, that they 
should work together, economically and po- 
litically, to help themselves. If they con- 
tmue to “lie down” and to be utterly selfish 
and individualistic, they will never discover 
causes or bring about results. And they will 
neglect the most important way of benefiting 
themselves, not merely materially, but also 
spiritually, morally, and intellectually. 

The moral of it all is that the salaried 
people must get together, gradually at first, 
here and there, in groups, and fight, fight 
together, politically and economically. No 
matter how ‘‘good” and intelligent your em- 
ployers may be, you cannot get 
what you need, or what you ought 
to need, without fighting for it, 
fighting for it effectively, in organi- 
zation. Let thosecomparatively well 
off begin the work of organization 
from which the less able, the less 
fortunate, or rather the more un- 
fortunate, will eventually benefit. 





YOUR RUGS AND CARPETS HAVE SHARED THE GENERAL RISE IN PRICE OF ALL HOUSE-FURNISHINGS. 
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AVERAGING ABOUT TEN 
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The Labor Trust farmer. | lf the cost of labor to him is 

: arbitrarily increased, say fifty per cent., by 

By John Kirby, Jr. a labor trust, you would naturally expect 
President National Association of Manufacturers your cabbage and potatoes and other farm 


T seems to me that the public, including the and garden produce to cost you more, would 
membership of the labor unions, should you not? Then if, when the farmer comes to 
be able to trace a large portion of the cost of _ town to trade, he must pay closed-shop prices 
living and shelter to those who deliberately and _ for what he buys, he finds that his dollar does 
arbitrarily diminish the purchasing power of _ not go so far as it did when things were sold 
the dollar, merely to serve the selfish interests on a basis of cost under the open-shop sys- 
and ambitions of a lot of labor agitators. tem of production. He must, therefore, get 
Follow the closed-shop system _ higher prices for his products than the mere 
down along the lines of industry, difference, to him, of raising and harvesting 
into our farming as well as our them, must he not? If, therefore, the farmer 
commercial activi- does not and cannot hold “stock” in the 
ties, and into our union labor trust what does the closed shop 
domestic life, and mean to him? Will he not reason that he 
you will see what finds plenty of difficulty in supplying his 
it means to the needs—just as the rest of us do—without hav- 
average citizen ing the purchasing power of our dollar fixed 
of the Republic. arbitrarily by a labor trust, representing only 
Take the a very small per cent. of the working people 

of the land? 

Can anyone for a moment imagine that the 
laborer himself, under such conditions, could 
be any better off by obtaining closed-shop 
wages for his labor and paying closed-shop 
prices for what he buys, and would a policy 
that impoverished the average citizen better 
his condition? Certainly not. 

Then what does this howl of the labor 
trust about higher wages amount to when the 
element of individual worth is eliminated, 
unless to cause one raise of wages and one 
strike to beget another indefinitely, thus 
keeping the wage-earner and the wage ques- 
tion in a constant state of agitation and chaos, 
with the public always the chief sufferer ? 

The Senate committee appointed to inves- 
tigate the cost of living has thus far failed to 

give anyreliabledata. Thecommittee’s plan 

of investigation is rather too elaborate to 
promise early or satisfactory results; and the 
prospect is that after years of inquiry the 
statistics will consist of a voluminous mass of 
information which will confuse the average 
reader and furnish entertainment only to 
specialists and doctrinaires and yield no real 
or lasting benefit to the public in the way of 
valuable concrete information. 

One important item in the cost of living is 
house-rent. In a recent address at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, I gave this illustration to 
show the cause of an abnormal advance in 
PAYING FOR MORE THAN YOU GET IS A FREQUENT the rental of residences: 
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per day for ten hours. Now, under the closed- 
shop rules, he receives four to six dollars for 
eight hours. Under the more liberal system 
a brick-layer would lay an average of two 
thousand brick a day. Now the average 
is seven to eight hundred. It is plain that 
a house that could have been built under 
open-shop conditions for three thousand dol- 
lars and profitably rented at $25 per month, 
must now cost $4000 to $5000, necessitating 
an advanced rental at $35 to $40. Who is the 
chief sufferer in this impressive incident ? 

It is also plain that if a pair of shoes made 
and sold under normal conditions of supply 
and demand can be bought for three dollars, 
and, if made under abnormal or closed-shop 
conditions, are sold at four dollars, the labor 
trust is responsible for the increased price. 
And yet, the numerous investigating com- 
mittees that have been appointed by our 
legislatures and by Congress, for reasons that 
are obvious, seem to be afraid to touch this 
phase of the subject, for it can hardly be pos- 
sible that they do not realize that when the 
cost to produce a commodity is increased the 
selling price of that commodity must also be 
increased. And whoisresponsible for suchcon- 
ditions but the promoters of the labor trust ? 


Working for Nothing and a 


Little Less 
By George Lewis 


Editor ‘‘ The Financier,’ New York 
IN this country from fifteen to twenty 
million people work for nothing, or less 
than nothing. They constitute fully sixty 
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per cent. of the thirty million wage- 
earners, who annually find that they are stead- 
ily becoming poorer; that is, the end of each 
year shows that the cost of food, lodging, 
clothes, and all the necessaries of life has out- 
stripped the income from wages. 

This statement may seem absurd, if not an 
economic impossibility. As a matter of fact, 
it is based on governmental statistics, and no 
self-respecting governmental report would be 
guilty of pessimism. By combining disso- 
ciated but authoritative statistics, bearing on 
opposite phases of the problem, one may 
arrive at definite and logical conclusions. 

The two phases of the problem are living 
expenses and wage income. Everybody 
knows, in a general way, that commodity 
prices have increased tremendously in recent 
years. A comparison of the prices of various 
food products can be used roughly to com- 
pute the probable yearly living expenses of 
the average family of wage-workers. To 
ascertain the average yearly wage, in order to 
compare income with expenditure, involves 
an investigation of so complex a nature that 
few statisticians have attempted it. Such an 
investigation is necessarily confined to skilled 
and organized trades; it involves the ques- 
tion of average working hours throughout the 
year, which, in the case of piece-workers, bears 
a vital relation to the workers’ aggregate 
income. Many causes, such as strikes, lock- 
outs, sickness, etc., may govern the number 
of working hours. 

An investigation of this character, described 
in Bulletin No. 77 of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor, issued in 1908 and the most 
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recent of its kind, finds that while the cost of 
living had advanced 20.6 per cent. in the 
eighteen years from 1890 to 1908, the average 
weekly wage paid to workers had advanced 
22.4 per cent., making the wage-earning class 
about two per cent. better off, theoretically, 
in 1908. But when it is considered that 
prunes, sugar, and coffee—all non-staples— 
formed the only items of decrease in com- 
modity costs, while meat, fish, vegetables, 
and dairy products moved upward 29.7 per 
cent., the two per cent. increase not only dis- 
appears but leaves the worker with a 29.7 per 
cent. increase in cost of living with only the 
22.4 per cent. increase in wages. 

The late Carroll D. Wright, when commis- 
sioner of labor, wrote as follows: “‘In 1890 
there were at least 18,000,000 wage-receivers 
in the United States; that is, persons em- 
ployed depending entirely upon wages paid. 
It is safe to presume that the average wage 
paid this large number of persons annually was 
$400.” Since Bulletin No. 77 assigns a 22.4 
per cent. increase in wages from 1890 to 
1908, 25 per cent. increase will cover the time 
from 1890 to date. Basing this on Commis- 
sioner Wright’s estimate, the average yearly 
wage to-day is, then, $500. This is a general 
finding for the entire country. 

The average yearly earnings of wage- 
workers at the present time are, then, in 
the neighborhood of $500. Now what does 
it cost them to live? A recent study of the 
standard of living in New York city, accord- 
ing to a bulletin of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
showed that it was impossible for an average 
family of five to maintain a normal standard 
of living on an income under $800, a year. 
In Massachusetts, where the cost of living 
is conceded to be less than elsewhere in the 
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United States, the Bureau of Statistics in a 
recent report states that a family of five per- 
sons requires $754 a year to live on. 

These concrete illustrations, it seems to me, 
make clearer than do confusing comparisons 
of ‘“‘index numbers” the situation which con- 
fronts the wage-earning class, and therefore 
the country as a whole. When we find that 
our workers are spending $800 a year to live 
and are receiving only from $500 to $575 with 
which to do it, we must bestir ourselves ere 
events happen. 

How is it possible for a man to spend from 
$225 to $300 a year more than he earns? To 
use a colloquial phrase, who “stands the 
gaff”? The answer is, the retailer. Personal 
research and inquiry among the retail dealers 
of any congested district, such as New York’s 
East Side, shows that the retailer shoulders 
the burden of debt. This is the sort of expe- 
rience one is likely to have: 

“Do any of your customers owe you 
money ?” 

“Well, I should say so! How could I do 
business otherwise ?”’ 

“You don’t mean to say that you couldn’t 
do business unless you kept trusting these 
people for what they buy from you?” 

‘‘Surely. If a man cannot pay me this 
week, maybe he can pay a little next week or 
next month. Why should I lose a customer 
and not get my money at all?” 

The argument is unanswerable.  Fre- 
quently the landlord is the creditor, and then 
when a family is turned out on the street 
some of the more fortunate brethren club 
together and act the part of good Samaritans. 
But mostly it’s the butcher and the grocer. 

In this process of acting as the economic 
balance-wheel, taking up the load of debt as 
it falls upon his customers, may not a reason 











be found for the mysterious selfishness of the 
retailer? The retailer is always the last to 
yield, grudgingly, the cent or two of price 
reduction which has traveled down from the 
primary market. He reduces his price two 
cents when the wholesale reduction is three or 
four, while a two-cent wholesale advance is 
converted by him into a three- or four-cent 
advance. In thus taking advantage of his 
position as the last of the distributing agents, 
and the closest to the ultimate consumer, is 
not the retailer merely trying to compensate 
himself for his losses in ‘‘carrying” unprof- 
itable custom ? 

There is no question that the debt of 
the wage-earners is now being shouldered 
by the retail dealers. But the small retailer 
is gradually disappearing before the growth 
of centralized industry, not only in the pro- 
duction but in the distribution of goods. 
When the time comes that the retailer no 
longer occupies his present place in our 
economic system where will the burden fall ? 


The Riot of Extravagance 
By Gage Tarbell 


Capitalist and Real Estate Operator 


HERE is no doubt that the general ex- 
travagance of the age has much to do 
with the present high cost of living. The 
country is suffering from too much politics, 
too much legislation, too much graft, too 
much unnecessary expense of every kind. If, 
throughout the nation, there could be a 
general house-cleaning, it would be a 
long step toward righting conditions. 
Then if this could be followed up by the 
election of men of the first order to the public 
offices, and for longer terms, with less-fre- 
quent meetings of legislative 
bodies and fewer enactments 
of laws—and these after 
more careful deliberation— 
we surely would be on the 
road to better conditions. 
Governmental extravagance 
naturally leads to individual 
extravagance, and the indi- 
vidual extravagance of the age 
is a most serious aspect of the 
present problem of the cost of 
living. See how quickly this 
spirit of extravagance affects 
the young man whois, orought 
to be, just making a start in 
life. How difficult it isfor him, 
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surrounded with the tendencies of the age, to 
save that first thousand dollars so necessary to 
his future success! The result is that many a 
young man never reaches that important posi- 
tion where he is living on less than he makes. 

It may be asked, How does this affect the 
cost of living? It must not he forgotten that 
this general air of extravagance causes a 
general spirit of unrest, and this reduces 
the value of the services of the employee so 
affected. Thus the farmer, who now must 
pay more than formerly for his labor, gets 
for this increased cost only an inferior class 
of help. In the olden time the farmer’s son 
was glad to stay at home and help to grow 
and harvest the crops, so that little money 
had to be distributed to outside help for labor. 
But now all this is changed. The glamour 
of the extravagant city has called the 
young blood, and the best blood, away 
from the farm, and the deficiency has 
been filled chiefly by foreign labor, and 
this, as a rule, is indifferent and inferior, so 
that, notwithstanding the higher prices he is 
receiving, the farmer is getting less profits 
from his products than he enjoyed years ago. 

And this condition affects in a like manner 
the cost of production of practically every- 
thing that enters into the question of living. 

It follows from this that the entire eco- 
nomic situation is and ever will be much 
affected by the labor question, which is always 
with us. We cannot expect'relief until there 
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shall be generally inaugurated some cooper- 
ative system that will tend to eliminate the 
drone, stimulate a greater interest on the part 
of the laborer, and insure to the faithful man 
a reward in proportion to his competence 
and efficiency. 


The Increase in W omen's 
Clothes Bills 
By J. J. Goldman 


Pres. Cloak, Suit & Skirt Mfrs.’ Association, New York 
HAT the average woman’s clothes bill as a 
whole has steadily increased during the 
last few years is as positive as the fact that 
individual outer garments, such as suits, coats, 
costumes, waists, and skirts, have decreased 
in price during the same period. This para- 
doxical condition may be better understood 
when you consider the change that has taken 
place in the method of clothing the women 
of this country. 

The average woman of to-day is being 
clothed by the ready-to-wear specialty store 
or the garment department of the department 
store. She is spending less for each individ- 
ual garment purchased, but the total is more, 
for the reason that, to be properly clothed, 
she now requires a greater variety of gar- 
ments and auxiliary articles. 

Whereas a few years ago there were only 
two seasons in each year to be considered, 
the average woman must now consider four 
seasons for changes of costumes. In former 
times the word “blend” was hardly known 
in connection with the woman’s outer gar- 
ments. To-day no wardrobe is complete 
unless it has the hat, waist, shoes, hosiery, 
and other accessories that go to make up a 
complete harmonizing costume. 

The ‘‘special sales” may also be consid- 
ered one of the factors in increasing the total 
cost of a woman’s clothes. The average 
woman is keen for bargains and fre- 
quently loses sight of the fact that she 
is purchasing more garments on account 
of the so-called low prices prevailing at 
the sale than she would otherwise, to the 
end that the total is greater for the year or 
season than before. 

If it were possible for the average woman 
to be satisfied with the number of garments 
she had made and wore ten years ago, her 
clothes bill, as a whole, would be less than it 
was ten years ago, for the reason that the 
wholesale manufacturer is daily solving the 
problem of cutting down prices—by devel- 


oping a $25 retail tailor-made suit from 
a $150 imported article, a $50 retail costume 
from a $300 imported article, and so on, up 
and down the line, to the end that the con- 
sumer can purchase a strictly fashionable 
and well-made garment at a price that was 
unheard of in former times. 

The average woman does not start out with 
the idea that she intends to spend more 
money for clothes than she ever did before; 
in fact, she is under the firm impression that 
with the passing of her dressmaker and the 
purchase of her garments at the ready-to- 
wear store she is making a saving on her 
purchases, and can of course have a greater 
variety, because they cost less. The fact 
remains, however, that the average well- 
dressed woman must now have at least 
four changes a year. 

The wholesale maker of women’s garments 
is by no means securing any benefits from 
the average woman’s increasing clothes bill. 
This article is entirely too brief to explain 
fully the reasons thereof. Suffice it to say 
that competition in this branch of business is 
probably the keenest and, in a manner, the 
most unbusinesslike that prevails in any 
industry, to the end that such benefits as the 
manufacturer may be entitled to in return 
for his ingenuity in designing original styles, 
modes, effects, etc., are so quickly counter- 
acted by other manufacturers copying, redu¢- 
ing, and pirating his efforts that he is very 
happy when a season can be carried through 
with a fair amount of return, which would 
hardly be satisfactory in many of the other 
branches of the manufacturing business. 

The above may be better understood when 
it is explained that the manufacturer’s cost 
and expense bill has largely increased during 
the last few years. He is compelled to pay 
more for materials of every description. If 
the price of any given article is the same the 
quality has been reduced; if the quality is 
the same the price has been increased. 
Labor of all kinds has increased. General 
expense of every kind has increased, and 
were it possible for this industry to be carried 
on the same as any other legitimate industry, 
to the end that the manufacturer would 
receive the margins he is entitled to, it would 
hardly be possible to make the statement that 
individual garments are sold at a lower price 
than they were several years ago, and the 
average woman would be compelled to spend 
a still greater amount for her clothes than 
she does at present. 
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The List of the Aunt Sane flores 


BY Clza Calvert Fadl 


ICGastrated 6f & 


AuTHor’s NoTtE.—The most delightful story-teller may tell one tale too many. 
And, as “‘ Aunt Jane” would put it, ‘‘ the best time to go, honey, is 
According to this rule of etiquette it is time for “Aunt Jane” to 
I understand perfectly the risk I take in leaving the field where I have won my first 
I know that as a teller of tales ‘‘ Eliza Calvert Hall” will always be greatly inferior to 
When I turn from the quiet ways of that neighborhood I shall 


visitor may linger one day too long. 
when everybody’s askin’ you to stay.” 
tell her last story. 
literary success. 
the sweet old lady who lives in Goshen. 


> Patrick Nelson 


The most charming 


lose prestige with many readers, but my reward will be that the prestige of ‘‘ Aunt Jane of Kentucky” can 


never grow less. 
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HEAR there’s goin’ to be a circus 
in town next week,” said Aunt 
Jane, ‘‘and if it wasn’t for the 
looks of the thing, jest for the sake 
of old times, I’d like to go to town 
and stand on the old drug-store 






corner and watch the procession go ’round 
the square like me and Abram used to do in 
the days when we was young and the children 
growin’ up around us.” 

She broke off with a laugh relevant to some 
happy thought. 





“T never see a show-bill,”’ she said, “that 
I don’t think o’ the time Parson Page went to 
the circus. Times has changed so, I reckon 
a preacher could go to the circus nowadays 
and little or nothin’ be said of it. I ricollect 
the last time the circus come to town Uncle 
Billy Bascom says to me, says he, ‘ Jane, they 
tell me the church-members and their chil- 
dren was so thick in that tent to-day that you 
could ’a’ held a meetin’ of the session right 
there and organized a Sunday-school of any 
denomination whatever.’ But in my day 
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How Parson Page 


all a church-member or a church-member’s 
children could do on circus day was to stand 
on the street and watch the procession; and 
as for a minister, why, it wasn’t hardly con- 
sidered fittin’ for him to even go a-fishin’, 
much less go to a circus. Folks used to say 
a good many hard things about Parson Page 
for bein’ so fond of fishin’, but there wasn’t 
anything that could keep him away from the 
river when spring come and the fish begun to 
bite. And when folks begun tellin’ tales 
about the fishin’ in Reelfoot Lake, Parson 
Page never rested till he got there. 

“T reckon, honey, you know all about 
Reelfoot Lake?” Aunt Jane looked ques- 
tioningly at me over her glasses and waited 
for my answer. 

“Why, yes, it’s a big lake where all the 
men go to fish,” I answered hesitatingly. 

The vagueness of my answer was a sure 
indication of shameful ignorance, and Aunt 
Jane shook her head disapprovingly. 

““There’s somethin’ wrong with the school- 
in’ of children nowadays,” she said gravely. 
“Knowin’ what I do about Reelfoot Lake, it 
looks to me like the folks that make the 
geography books for children ought to put 
that lake down on the map in big letters and 
then tell all about it. Why, child, there ain’t 
but one Reelfoot Lake in all the world, and 
every child ought to be able to tell all the 
hows and the wheres and the whens that con- 
cerns it. Schoolin’s a mighty good thing, 
but every now and then there’s somethin’ 
you can’t learn out o’ books, and you’ve got 
to come to some old man like Uncle Billy 
Bascom or some old woman like me that can 
ricollect away back yonder. Not but what 
it’s all hearsay with me when it comes to 
Reelfoot Lake, for that was before my day, 
but many’s the time I’ve heard father and 
Uncle Tandy Stevens tell about it. 

“Father used to say that when God created 
the world in six days he forgot to make Reel- 
foot Lake, and when he finally did remember 
it, after goodness knows how many thousand 
years, he was so put out he didn’t think about 
it bein’ Sunday, and he jest ripped up the 
earth and made that lake as quick as he 
could. I’ve heard father name the day o’ 
the month it happened, but like as not, if 
I tried to tell it jest so, I’d git it wrong. How- 
ever, I ricollect it was back yonder in 1811, 
before the time o’ railroads, and it must ’a’ 
been about the middle o’ December, for I 
ricollect hearin’ father say that him and 
Uncle Tandy Stevens spent that Christmas 
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on their flatboat in the middle o’ the Missis- 
sippi River. They made the trip to New 
Orleens pretty near every year, floatin’ down 
the Mississippi and sellin’ their tobacco or 
hoop-poles or whatever they had to sell, and 
then they’d sell the flatboat and foot it back 
to Kentucky. 

“Maybe you think, child, I’m drawin’ the 
long bow, tellin’ about people walkin’ from 
New Orleens to Kentucky, but that’s the way 
it was in the old times before they had rail- 
roads everywhere. And it wasn’t such a slow 
way of travelin’, either. Father used to brag 
how he made the journey in jest thirteen days 
and ahalf. I reckon betwixt the dangers by 
land and the dangers by water a journey like 
that wasn’t any light matter, but I’ve heard 
father say many a time that if the river wasn’t 
too high or too low, and if the weather favored 
him, he’d rather go down to New Orleens in 
a flatboat than to go on the finest steamboat 
that ever was built. You know that Bible 
text that says, ‘Behold, I make all things 
new.’ Father said that text would come into 
his mind every time he went on one o’ these 
trips. They’d float down the Little Barren 
River and come to the Ohio, and down that 
to the Mississippi, and father said when 
they’d make the turn and feel the current o’ 
the big river under ’em sweepin’ ’em south, 
away from home and into a strange country, 
it was jest like a man professin’ religion and 
goin’ forward to a new and better life. And 
the slaves they’d take along to help manage 
the boat, they’d begin to sing ‘Swing low, 
sweet chariot, bound for to carry me home,’ 
and Uncle Tandy he’d jest throw up his hat 
and holler every time. 

“Well, the time I’m tellin’ you about, 
father and Uncle Tandy had a big load o’ 
tobacco and a big drove o’ turkeys to take 
down to New Orleens. Father said that 
every time he built a flatboat and loaded it 
up he thought about Noah and the ark, and 
this time when he started down Barren River 
it was cloudy and threatenin’ rain, and the 
next day it begun showerin’ and then clearin’ 
off and then showerin’ again, more like April 
than December. But when they struck the 
Ohio they found jest the right sort o’ weather 
for flatboat journeyin’, clear and frosty at 
night and sunshiny all day; and they’d been 
floatin’ along all day and a good part of every 
night, as they was in a hurry to git to New 
Orleensand sell their tobacco before prices fell. 

“Well, the night o’ the earthquake father 
said it was his time to sit up and watch the 
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fire and guide the boat, and he was glad of it; 
for he said there wasn’t anything as peaceful 
and happy as the nights he’d spend on the 
river. With the moon and the stars over him 
and the big river under him it was like bein’ 
in the hollow of God’s hand. That night he 
was pretty busy up to twelve o’clock, lookin’ 
out for snags and dangerous places; but 
about one o’clock they’d got to a place where 
he knew the channel was safe, and he was 
sittin’ down leanin’ against a pile 0’ tobacco 
and half dozin’ when all at once he heard 
a rumblin’ like thunder, and not a sign o’ rain 
in the sky, and then a noise like the noise 0’ 
many waters, and the big waves begun lap- 
pin’ around the boat, and the first thing 
father knew the boat was goin’ up-stream 
faster than it ever had gone down. Uncle 
Tandy was wide awake by this time, and he 
called out to father to know what had hap- 
pened, and father says: ‘God only knows 
what’s happened! The Mississippi River’s 
flowin’ north instead o’ south.’ And jest then 
they heard the rumblin’ sound like thunder 
again, and Uncle Tandy says, ‘The end 0’ 
the world’s come, and we’re travelin’ up- 
stream to the New Jerusalem.’ And while 
father and Uncle Tandy went floatin’ up- 
stream half scared out o’ their wits the Goshen 
folks and the town folks was down on their 
knees prayin’, and the church bells was ring- 
in’, and everybody thought the Judgment 
Day had come. Two or three people was so 
scared they professed religion. 

“‘Mother said she was awake when the 
earthquake happened. She never slept well 
when father was off on his river trips, and she 
was lyin’ in bed wonderin’ if he was safe, 
when the house begun to shake, and the dishes 
and pans rattled on the shelves, and there was 
father and Uncle Tandy travelin’ backwards 
twelve miles; and when the earthquake was 
over and the river got to flowin’ south again, 
they floated down past Cairo and saw the big 
lake, pretty near twenty-five miles long and 
four miles wide, right where there’d been 
nothin’ but woods and dry land, and the tops 
o’ some 0’ the biggest trees was stickin’ up 
above the water, and folks from far and from 
near was comin’ to see what the earthquake 
had done. 

“Father and Uncle Tandy never got 
through talkin’ about the earthquake that 
Sunday mornin’, and Parson Page never got 
tired listenin’, and every time he’d come to 
see father, he’d manage to bring the talk 
around to fishin’, and that’d start father to 


tellin’ about the time the lake was made; and 
when father’d git through, Parson Page he’d 
draw a long breath and say: ‘Well, that’s 
wonderful! wonderful! It was a great privi- 
lege to be present at an act of creation, as it 
were, and something to be thankful for all 
your days.’” 

Aunt Jane’s voice ceased suddenly, and 
a bewildered look came into her clear old 
eyes, the look of one who has lost connection 
with the present by lingering overtime in the 
past. ‘‘What was I talkin’ about a while ago, 
child ?” she asked helplessly. 

‘*Wasn’t it circuses?” I suggested. 

The cloud of perplexity rolled away from 
Aunt Jane’s face. ‘‘Why, of course it was,” 
she ejaculated with an accent of self-reproof 
for her forgetfulness. ‘‘Didn’t I start out to 
tell you about Parson Page goin’ to the circus, 
and here I am tellin’ about the earthquake. 
I’m jest like an old blind horse; can’t keep 
in the straight road to save my life. Some 
folks might say my mind was failin’, but if 
you ever git to be as old as I am, child, you’ll 
know jest how it is. A young person hasn’t 
got much to remember, and he can start out 
and tell a straight tale without any trouble. 
But an old woman like me—why, every name 
I hear starts up some ricollection or other, 
and that keeps me goin’ first to one side 0’ the 
road and then to the other.” 

And having explained away her lapse of 
memory, Aunt Jane went cheerfully on. 

“T was talkin’ about church-members goin’ 
to circuses, and I started out to tell about 
Parson Page the time Barnum’s big show 
come to town. I don’t reckon there ever was 
such a show as Barnum’s, nor such show-bills 
as he put up that spring. They was pasted 
up all along every road leadin’ into town, and 
under the pictures of the animals they had 
Bible texts. There was the Arabian horses 
and that Bible text from Job, ‘Thou hast 
clothed his neck with thunder.’ And under 
the lion’s picture they had, ‘The lion and the 
lamb shall lie down together.’ And the man 
that put up the show-bills give out to every- 
body that this was a show that church-mem- 
bers could go to and take their children to, 
because there’d be two kinds o’ tickets, one 
for the animal show and one for the circus, 
and folks that didn’t favor the circus needn’t 
go near it; but everybody, he said, ought to 
see the animals, for they had pretty near 
every beast of the field and bird of the air 
that the Lord had created. 

“Well, us Goshen folks we talked it over at 














home and in our Mite Society. We’d always 
been mightv strict about worldly amusements, 
all of us except Uncle Jimmy Judson. He 
used to say, ‘As long as children ain’t breakin’ 
any of the ten commandments or any of their 
bones, let ’em alone, let ’em alone.’ But the 
most of the children in our neighborhood 
never had seen the inside of a show-tent, and 
of course every one of ’em was anxious to go 
to that show. We went to Parson Page about 
it, and he studied a while and says he, ‘If the 
Lord made those animals, it surely cannot be 
sinful to go and see them; and I see no reason 
why everyone in Goshen church should not 
attend the animal show.’ Well, that was 
enough for us, and everybody in the church 
and out o’ the church turned out to that show. 

“T reckon you know, child, how it is when 
a circus comes to town. Country folks has 
their own ways 0’ passin’ the time and makin’ 
pleasure for themselves, and town folks theirs, 
but a circus is one thing that brings all the 
country folks and all the town folks together. 
The country folks come to see the town and 
the circus, and the town folks they turn out 
to see the circus and the country folks, and 
I reckon they got as much fun out of us as 
they did out o’ the show, lookin’ at our old 
fashioned dresses and bonnets and laughin’ 
at our old-fashioned ways. 

“Well, the time I’m tellin’ about, the coun- 
try folks turned out as they never had before, 
and there was people in town from all over 
the county. Some of ’em, they said, had 
traveled half the’ night to git in town bright 
and early. I ricollect the weather was more 
like June than May. It hadn’t rained for a 
long time, and when the folks begun rollin’ 
into town the dust rose till you couldn’t see 
the road before you, and there was so many 
carriages and buggies and two-horse wagons 
hitched around the streets it looked like there 
wouldn’t be room for the procession to pass. 
Sam Amos was standin’ on the drug-store 
corner with me and Abram when the music 
begun playin’ ’way down by the depot, and 
all the boys and young folks broke and run 
down Main Street to meet the band-wagon, 
and Sam said he didn’t believe they could run 
any faster if they was to hear the cry, ‘Be- 
hold, the Bridegroom cometh!’ 

“The procession reached clean from the 
depot to the Presbyterian church corner, and 
it was worth comin’ to town jest to see the 
horses that pulled the chariots, some of ’em 
as white as milk and some coal black and 
holdin’ their heads so high, and steppin’ like 
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fine ladies and lookin’ so proud and so gentle, 
too, and so different from the horses that we 
drove to our own wagons and plows that you 
wouldn’t know they was any kin to each other. 
Why, that night when I shut my eves to go to 
sleep I could see the big gold chariot and the 
white horses, and all night long they went 
steppin’ through my dreams. 

‘Well, after the procession’d gone by, we 
went over in the court-house vard and eat our 
dinner under the old locust-trees, and then 
we went down toward the river where the 
tents was spread. There’s some shows, 
honey, where there’s more on the bills than 
there is under the tent. I’ve heard Sam 
Amos say that, and there was one show that 
he used to say was so blame bad it was right 
good.- But Mr. Barnum’s show was the kind 
where there was more under the tent than 
there was on the bills, and the sights us coun- 
try folks saw that day give us somethin’ to 
talk about for a long time to come. But jest 
as the animal show was about over, and peo- 
ple begun leavin’, a big storm come up. 
I thought I heard the thunder rollin’ while 
me and Abram and the children was lookin’ 
at the fat woman, but of course we couldn’t 
go home till we’d seen everything, and the 
first thing we knew the wind was blowin’ a 
hurricane, and it got under the tent and lifted 
some 0’ the pegs out 0’ the ground, and some- 
body hollered out that the tent was about to 
fall down, and such a scatteration you never 
did see. We got out o’ that tent a good deal 
quicker’n we got in, and started for town as 
fast as we could go, carryin’ little children 
and draggin’ ’em along by the hand; and the 
rain begun pourin’ down, and everybody was 
wet to the skin before they could git to the 
drug-store or the dry-goods store or any place 
where folks’d take us in. 

‘T ricollect Silas Petty said he reckoned it 
was a judgment on us church-members for 
goin’ to worldly amusements, and Abram 
said that couldn’t be, because we’d prayed 
for rain the Sunday before. And—bless your 
life!—while the rest of us Goshen folks was 
standin’ around in wet clothes and wishin’ we 
could go home, Parson Page and Mis’ Page 
was sittin’ high and dry in the circus tent. 

‘Parson Page said he never could tell how 
he got inside that circus tent. He said he set 
out to make a bee-line for town, intendin’ to 
stop at the drug-store till the rain was over, 
but the wind was blowin’ and raisin’ such 
clouds o’ dust you couldn’t keep your eyes 
open, and he was holdin’ his hat on with one 
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hand and tryin’ to help Mis’ Page with the 
other, and the crowd was kind o’ carryin’ ’em 
along, and all at once, he said, he found he 
was makin’ straight for the door o’ the big 
tent where the band was playin’ and the cir- 
cus was about to begin.” 

Here Aunt Jane paused and laughed until 
laughter almost turned to tears. ‘‘There’s 
three ways o’ tellin’ this story, child,” she said 
as she regained her breath. ‘‘Parson Page 
used to tell it his way, and Sam Amos would 
tell it his way, and Mis’ Page had her way 0’ 
tellin’ it. She used to laugh fit to kill over 
Parson Page sayin’ he didn’t know how he 
got into the circus tent. Says she: ‘Lemuel 
may not know how he got into the circus, but 
I know. I had hold of his arm, and the wind 
was blowin’ the dust in my eyes, too, but I 
knew exactly which way I was goin’ and was 
guidin’ him.’ Says she, ‘I had on my best silk 
dress, and I’d jest turned it and made it over, 
and I didn’t intend to have that dress ruined 
for lack of a little shelter.’ She said she never 
once thought about tickets, and there was 
such a crowd and the wind blowin’ things 
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every which way and the lightnin’ and 
the noise o’ the thunder, and while the 
folks in front of her was givin’ up their 
tickets the folks behind was pressin’ 
and pushin’, and between the two 
there wasn’t anvthing for her to do but 
go into the tent, whether she wanted 
to or not. And she said for her part 
she didn’t mind it a bit, for that 
circus tent was the cheerful- 
est, happiest place she ever 
was in. She said the music 
made you feel like laughin’ 
and steppin’ lively, and 
folks was eatin’ peanuts and 
drinkin’ lemonade, and _ the 
bareback riders was tearin’ 
around the ring, and jest as 
they got fairly inside, the rain 
: begun beatin’ down on the tent and 
f she thanked her stars she wasn’t 
outside. She said it took Parson Page 
some little time to find out where he was, 
and when he did find it out, he wanted to 
start right home in the rain, and she told him 
he could go if he wanted to, but she was goin’ 
to stay there till the rain was over. And while 
they was arguin’ the matter Sam Amos come 
along, and Parson Page begun explainin’ how 
he got in by accident and wanted to git out, 
and Sam said nobody but a frog or a fish or a 
Presbyterian minister would object to stayin’ 
under a circus tent in such a rain as that, and 
he might as well make himself comfortable. 
So he found a seat for Mis’ Page and the par- 
son, and he used to say he got more fun out 
o’ Parson Page than he did out o’ the circus, 
and he couldn’t hardly see what was goin’ on 
in the ring for watchin’ the parson’s face. He 
had his gold-headed cane between his knees 
and his hands on top o’ the cane and his head 
bowed over his hands like he was engaged in 
prayer, and he set there as solemn as if he was 
at a funeral, and everybody around laughin’ 
and hollerin’ at the clown’s jokes. 

“But Mis’ Page she took things fair and 
easy. She said she knew the Presbytery 
couldn’t do anything with her, and she made 
up her mind, as she was in there and couldn’t 
git out, she’d see all there was to be seen. The 
next meetin’ o’ the Mite Society she told us all 
about it, and she said if the gyirls’ skyirts had 
jest been a little longer there wouldn’t’a’ beena 
thing amiss with that circus. But she said what 
they lacked in length they made up in width, 
and the jumpin’ and ridin’ was so amazin’ that 
yoy forgot all about the skyirts bein’ so short. 



























“Parson Page said that circus seemed as 
long to him as a Sunday service used to seem 
when he was a boy. His conscience hurt him 
, and he kept thinkin’ what on earth he 
would say if the Presbytery heard about it, 
and he felt like everybody in the tent was 
lookin’ at him, and he never was as glad in 
his life as he was when Sam told him the show 
was over and he got up to leave. 

‘Mis’ Page said they was edgin’ their way 
out through the crowd, and all at once Parson 
Page stopped and threw up his hands like he 
always did when somethin’ struck him all at 
once, and says he: ‘Bless my soul! I’ve been 
to this circus and didn’t pay my way in.’ 
Says he, ‘That makes a bad matter worse, 
and I can’t leave this tent till I’ve paid for 
myself and my wife? And Sam Amos he 
laughed fit to kill and says he, ‘It looks to me 
like you’ll be makin’ a bad matter worse if 
you do pay, for,’ says he, ‘as long as you don’t 
pay for seein’ the show, you can say it was an 
accident, but if folks know you paid your way, 
you can’t make ’em believe it was accidental.’ 

‘Parson Page looked mighty 
troubled, and he thought a 
while and says he: ‘Maybe 
yow’re right. My payin’ 
won’t help the looksof things 
any, but I know 
I'll have a better 
conscience all my 
life if 1 pay as 
other people have 


so 







done. I haven’t 
looked at the 
show,’ says he, 


‘but I’ve heard 
the music and I’ve 
had a shelter from 
the storm and a 
comfortable seat, 
and inall common 
honesty I ought 
to pay.’ So they 
started out to find 
the man that sold 
tickets. But the 
ticket-stand was 
gone, and they 
stood there lookin’ 
around, the mud 
nearly ankle-deep, 
and Mis’ Page 
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to goodness they could git started toward 


town. Sam said he knew Parson Page’s 
conscience would hold him there on the 
show-grounds till he’d paid that money, 
so he says, ‘You and Mis’ Page wait here, 
and I'll see if I can find the man you want.’ 
And Sam hunted all over the grounds till he 
found the head man of the circus, and he 
brought him around to where Parson Page 
and Mis’ Page was waitin’ forhim. Mis’ Page 
said he was as fine lookin’ and well mannered 
a man as she ever had seen, and he shook 
hands with her so friendly it seemed like she’d 
known him all her life, and then he says to 
Parson Page, as kind as you please, ‘ Well, my 
friend, what can I do for you?’ And Parson 
Page he explained how he’d got into the 
show-tent by accident when the storm was 
comin’ up and how he wanted to pay; and 
the showman listened mighty polite, and when 
the parson got through he says: ‘Put up your 
purse, sir. You don’t owe me a cent.’ Says 
he, ‘The obligation’s all on my side, and it’s 
an honor to this circus to know that we had 
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a minister of the gospel in our audience to- 
day.’ The parson he insisted on payin’, but 
the showman he wouldn’t hear to it. Says he, 
‘If Mr. Barnum was to hear that I’d charged 
a preacher anything for seein’ his show I’d 
lose my place before you could say ‘ Jack 
Robinson!”’ And Parson Page said, ‘Is that 
really so?’ And the showman said: ‘Upon 
my word and honor, it is. There’s no such 
thing as a preacher payin’ his way into one 
o’ Mr. Barnum’s circuses.’ 

‘Well, Parson Page put his purse back in 
his pocket and thanked the showman for his 
kindness, but he said he felt as if he wanted 
to make some sort of a return, and he begun 
searchin’ around in his pockets to see if he 
didn’t have a tract or somethin’ o’ that sort to 
give him, and he come across a Shorter Cate- 
chism that he’d been questionin’ the children 
out of the Sunday before. And he pulled it 
out and says he, ‘Sir, I would like to leave 
this little book with you as a token of remem- 
brance.’ Sam said the showman took it and 
looked at it and turned over the pages right 
slow, and at last he says: ‘Great Jehosaphat! 
This carries me back forty years, to the time 
when I was a little shaver, goin’ to church 
Sunday mornin’ and listenin’ to old Brother 
Bodley preach from the day of creation down 
to the day of judgment and sittin’ on the old 
horsehair sofa in the parlor all Sunday evenin’ 
wrestlin’ with this very catechism and prayin’ 
for the sun to go down and wishin’ I could cut 
all the Sundays out o’ the almanac.’ And he 
turned over the pages o’ the catechism and 
says he, ‘Yes, here’s all my old friends, 
“Sanctification” and “Justification” and 
‘“‘Adoption.”’ Sam said he laughed to him- 
self, but there was a curious look in his eyes 
like he might cry, too. And says he, ‘Parson, 
I know you won’t believe me, but there ain’t a 
question in this catechism that I can’t answer.’ 

‘‘And Parson Page he looked amazed, as 
anybody would, and says he, ‘Is it possible?’ 
And the showman handed him the book and 
says he, ‘I bet you five dollars I can answer 
any question you ask me.’ Well, of course 

-arson Page hadn’t any notion of bettin’ 
with the showman, but he took the catechism 
and says he, jest as earnest as if he was hearin’ 
a Sunday-school class, ‘What is sanctifica- 
tion?’ And the showman says, ‘Sanctifica- 
tion is an act of God’s free grace wherein he 
pardoneth all our sins, and accepteth us as 
righteous in his sight only for the righteous- 
ness of Christ imputed to us and received by 
faith alone.’ 


‘And Parson Page looked mighty pleased 
and says he, ‘That’s a perfectly correct an- 
swer, but that’s justification, and I asked you 
what sanctification is.’ And the showman he 
thought a minute and says he: ‘ You're right! 
You’re right! I always did have trouble with 
justification and sanctification, and I remem- 
ber how mother’d say, ‘‘ Now, Samuel, can’t 
you get it fixed in your mind that justification 
is an act and sanctification is a work of God’s 
free grace?” I thought I did get it fixed one 
o’ them Sunday evenin’s when mother was 
workin’ with me, but I see now I didn’t.’ 
And then he pulled out his purse—Mis’ Page 
said she never saw as much money at one time 
in all her life—and he handed Parson Page 
a five-dollar gold piece. Parson Page didn’t 
make any motion toward takin’ it; jest looked 
first at the showman and then at Sam in a 
kind 0’ puzzled way, and the showman says: 
‘Here’s your money, Parson. You won it 
fair and square.’ 

‘‘And Parson Page says, ‘Sir, I don’t 
understand you,’ and he stepped back to keep 
the showman from puttin’ the money in his 
hand—pretty much, I reckon, the way Brother 
Wilson did when Squire Schuyler was tryin’ 
to make him take the deed to the house that 
was a wedding fee; and the showman says, 
‘Why, didn’t I bet you five dollars I could 
answer any question in this catechism, and 
didn’t I lose my bet?’ And Parson Page says: 
‘Sir, I hadn’t the slightest intention of betting 
with you. I am a minister of the gospel.’ 
And the showman he says: ‘Well, Parson, 
you may not have intended bettin’ any more 
than you intended goin’ to the circus, but you 
did bet, and there’s no gettin’ around it. I 
bet I could answer any question, and you took 
up the bet and asked the question, and I lost 
and you won.’ 

‘‘Sam Amos said he never could forgit the 
look on Parson Page’s face when he begun to 
see that he’d not only been to the circus but 
that he’d been bettin’ with the circus man. 
And he says: ‘Sir, there’s a great misunder- 
standing somewhere. Surely a minister of the 
gospel can ask a catechism question without 
being accused of betting.’ And the showman 
he laughed and says he, ‘ Well, we won’t argue 
about that, but here’s your money.’ And 
Parson Page says, ‘Sir, I shall not take it.’ 
And the showman he looked mighty solemn 
and says he, ‘Do you think it’s right, Parson, 
to keep a fellow man from payin’ his just 
debts?’ And Parson Page studied a while 
and says he: ‘That is a hard question. I 
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never had to deal with just such a matter be- 
fore, and I hardly know what to say.’ And the 
showman he says, ‘I’ve got a conscience the 
same as you; my conscience tells me to pay 
this money, so it must be right for me to pay 
it, and if it’s right for me to pay it. it can’t be 
wrong for you to take it.’ 

‘Well, Parson Page studied a minute and 
says he, ‘Your reasoning appears to be 
sound, but still my conscience tells me that 
I ought not to take the money, and I will not 
take it.’ And the showman says, ‘Well, if it 
goes against your conscience to take it, put it 
in the contribution-box next Sunday.’ 
he, ‘I haven’t been to church since I was a 
boy, and there’s a good many changes since 
then, but I reckon they’re still passin’ the 
contribution-box around.’ And the parson 
he drew back and shook his head again, and 
the showman says, ‘Well, you can give it to 
foreign missions; maybe the heathen won’t 
object to takin’ a showman’s money.’ And 
the parson says, ‘Sir, I appreciate your gen 
erosity, but on the whole I think it best not to 
take the money.’ 

‘Sam said the showman looked at Parson 
Page a minute, and then he slapped him on 
the shoulder, and says he: ‘Parson, you may 
not know it, but we’re pardners in this game. 
If it wasn’t for the church we wouldn’t need 
the circus, and if it wasn’t for the circus we 
wouldn’t need the church.’ Says he, * You 
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belong to the church and I belong to the cir- 
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cus, but maybe, after all, there ain’t so very 
much difference betwixt an honest preacher 
and an honest showman.’ And then he 
bowed to Mis’ Page like she’d been a queen, 
and he took Parson Page by the hand, and 
the next minute he was gone like he had a 
heap o’ business to see to. And Sam Amos 
laughed and says he: ‘Well, Parson, circus- 
goin’ and bettin’ is enough for one day. You 
and me’d better go home now before the 
world, the flesh, and the devil lay hold of you 
again.’ 

‘So they all started for town, Parson Page 
talkin’ about how kind and polite the show- 
man was, and how his conscience was clear 
since he’d offered to pay for his seat, and how 
glad he was that he hadn’t taken the five dol- 
lars the showman wanted him to take. Sam 
said he waited till they got to the drug-store, 
and then he told Parson Page to put his hand 
in his coat pocket—he had on a black luster 
coat with the pocket outside—and Parson 
Page put his hand in, and there was the five- 
dollar gold piece. Sam said that while the 
showman was shakin’ hands he slipped the 
money in the pocket as quick as lightnin’, 
and course Sam wouldn’t tell on him, 
because he was glad to git another joke on 


of 


Parson Page. 

‘Well, it was all Mis’ Page and Sam could 
do to keep him from goin’ back to the show- 
grounds to try to find the showman and give 
him back his money. Mis’ Page told him it 
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was gittin’ on toward night and they had to go 
home, and Sam told him that the show wasmost 
likely on itswaytothedepot. But Parson Page 
shook his head and says he, ‘I can’t go home 
with this money in my possession.” And Mis’ 
Page reached out and took the gold piece out 
o’ his hand and slipped it into her reticule, and 
says she: ‘Well, now youcan gohome. That 
gold piece won’t bother youany more, for it’s 
in my possession and I’m goin’ to put it in the 
treasury of our Mite Society,’ and that’s what 
she did the very next meetin’ we had. 

‘Mis’ Page said that Parson Page could 
hardly git to sleep that night, he was so 
troubled and so upset, and he kept talkin’ 
about the things he’d done because he thought 
they was right and how they’d led him into 
doin’ wrong, and says he, ‘ This morning when 
I set out for town I thought I knew exactly 
what was right and what was wrong, but now 
I’m so turned and twisted,’ says he, ‘that if 
anybody asked me whether the ten com- 
mandments ought to be observed, I believe I’d 
stop and think a long time before I answered, 
and then like as not I’d say, ‘‘Sometimes they 
ought and sometimes they oughtn’t.”’’ 

‘“Well, of course the news went all over the 
country that Parson Page had gone to the cir- 
cus, and everywhere Brother Page went he 
was kept busy explainin’ about the rain and 
the crowd and how he got in by accident and 
couldn’t git out, and by the time the Presby- 
tery met all the preachers had got wind of the 
story, and some of ’em laughed about it, and 
some of ’em said it was a serious matter. 
Brother Robert McCallum did more laughin’ 
than anybody. He used to say that next to 
savin’ souls he enjoyed a good joke more than 
anything in the world, and Sam Amos used to 
say that if Brother McCallum ever wanted to 
change his business, he could be the end man 
in a nigger minstrel show without any trouble. 

“Brother McCallum and Parson Page ’d 
been schoolmates, so they both felt free to 
joke with one another; and the minute they’d 
shook hands Brother McCallum begun 
laughin’ about Parson Page goin’ to the circus 
and says he, ‘ Brother Page, I wish I’d been in 
your place.’ Says he, ‘I’ve always thought a 
man loses a heap by bein’ a preacher. If any- 
body ought to be allowed to go to the circus,’ 
says he, ‘it looks like it ought to be us preach- 
ers, that’s proof against temptation and that’s 
strong to wrestle with the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. Instead o’ that we send the poor, 
weak sinners into the temptation and lead the 
preachers away from it.’ Says he, ‘I went to 
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that very show, but I wasn’t so lucky as you, 
for it was clear weather, and I didn’t have a 
chance to see anything but the animals.’ 

“‘And then, after sayin’ all that, what did 
Brother McCallum do but git up the last 
day of Presbytery and read a paper with a lot 
of ‘whereases,’ and ‘be it resolveds,’ chargin’ 
Brother Page with conduct unbecoming to a 
minister and callin’ on him to explain mat- 
ters. And Parson Page he had to own up to 
everything and explain again jest how he 
happened to git caught in the circus tent, 
and says he, ‘It was a strange place for a 
minister of the gospel to be in, but my rule is 
to see what I can learn from every experience 
that comes to me, and I believe I learned 
from the circus something that, maybe, I 
could not learn anywhere else.’ Says he: 
‘As I lay that night on a sleepless pillow, the 
Lord gave me an insight into the great mys- 
tery of predestination. I traced up the events 
of the day one after another. There was my 
betting with the showman, and I felt sorry 
for that. But that would not have happened 
if I had not sought out the showman to pay 
my just debt to him, and that was a right act 
and a right intention, yet it led me into wrong; 
and I saw in a flash that our own acts predes- 
tine us and foreordain us to this thing or to 
that. Weare like children, stumbling around 
in the dark, taking the wrong way and doing 
the wrong thing, but over us all is the pity of 
the Father who knoweth our frame and 
remembereth that we are dust.’ 

“Says he, ‘I went into that tent a Pharisee, 
and I wrapped the mantle of my pride around 
me and thought how much holier I was than 
those poor sinful show people. But,’ says he, 
‘I talked with the showman, and I found as 
much honesty and kindness of heart as I ever 
found in any church-member, and I left the 
show-grounds with a wider charity in my 
heart than I’d ever felt before, for I knew that 
the showman was my brother and I under- 
stood what the Apostle meant when he said 
“Now are they many members; yet but one 
body.”’ And Brother McCallum he got up 
and says he, ‘Well, that’s more than I ever 
learned from any of Brother Page’s sermons,’ 
and everybody laughed, and that ended the 
matter so far as the Presbytery was concerned. 
But Sam Amos never got through teasin’ 
Parson Page, and every time he’d see him with 
a passel o’ church-members he’d go up and tell 
some story or other, and then he’d turn around 
and say, ‘ You ricollect, Parson, that happened 
the day you and me went to the circus.’” 
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THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF AUGUSTE RODIN, ART REVOLUTIONIST, TAKEN IN 
HIS STUDIO IN THE OLD CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART IN PARIS. 
THE WALLS ARE HUNG WITH HIS FRAMED SKETCHES 


SIMPLE-SOUNDING little word suf- 

ficing to describe the universe is barely 
adequate when applied to the art and 
personality of Auguste Rodin, and the word 
is “big.” In all that he is and does 
there is the sense of largeness. With what 
themes he elects to carve and mold into being 
he swings a mighty chisel. Rodin is physi- 
cally big, and his revolutionary sculpturings 
shock and appal conventional folk, as it is 
right and proper they should. It is not 
stretching beyond the line of truth to label 
this man the greatest sculptor since Michel- 
angelo’s distant day. 

Picture a large-muscled blacksmith with a 
scholar’s brain and a poet’s fancy, and you 
have a portrait of Rodin. He has trampled 
all the traditions of art. He does things in 





his own boisterous way, following no model, 
no master, and ofttimes the product of his 
strong right hand is a brutal realization of 
some fundamental fact reaching back to the 
animal soul of a cave-dweller, but rooted in 
common human experience. Rodin is French 
by birth, but his mind is of universal breadth. 
Were he an American he might be building 
bridges or sky-scrapers; as a Frenchman he 
is the first of sculptors and the father of a 
strong new race of artists in the round. He is 
a Thor in a studio smock, a Keats or a Byron 
with an extra gift of hand-skill, and when he 
has passed from among mankind his coura- 
geous career will be marked with innumer- 
able chiseled mile-stones that will awe and 
thrill the generations possessed of the eye that 
probes below the surface of things. 
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old Mark Twain sat for 


dear 


V/HEN 
the unique portrait which adorns this 
page he was apparently on the way to re- 


covery from that smite of illness which 
brought him home from Bermuda a feeble 
shadow of himself. That his passing on 
April 21st was a loss to American letters and 
manhood is as true as trite. There is no one 
left to fill his place. We have neither humor- 
ist nor philosopher of his caliber among us. 
His is a splendid figure all alone in bookish 
annals. He tickled the brains of millions 
with his wit, and brought the grin infectious 
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NOV. 
rHi 


1535 


39, 
ALL WORLD 
to the face of men of every race and creed who 
read the printed word. 

As is the habit of all good humorists Mark 
Twain’s mind was of a seriouscast. He proved 
his real profundity when he had reached 
a point where folk would accept a simple 
fact from him without suspecting it as a cloak 
for fun. It is a damning thing to be rated 
as a humorist; once so branded nothing in 
serious vein is accepted by the bromidic public. 
That Mark Twain rose above his fame as a 
creator of smiles tags him as one of superior 
force and distinction. 
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ADMIRAL SCHLEY, WHO FOR HIS SEV 
WARS AND THE CONFIDE) 
ITH an eye as sharp as a needle’s 
point, a carriage remarkably e 
its load of years, a personality acute, alert, but 
genial and sincere, Admiral Winfield Scott 
Schley at seventy is one of the picturesque 
figures of Washington. He is of those rare 
folk who can be and are a hero to their valets 
no less than to a nation of ninety millions. 
Admiral Schley learned his trade of fighting 
under Farragut, prince of sea-warriors. From 
the famous affair growing out of the battle 
of Santiago, with its aftermath of washer- 
women’s court of inquiry and its echo of 


RS HAS AN ENVIABLE RECORD IN TWO 


OF HIS COUNTRYMEN 


partisan politics, Admiral Schley came forth 


the clean-handed, brave, and steadfast gentle- 
man and sailor he has always been. You 
cannot harm the man who has in him the ele- 
ments of the thoroughbred, especially if he 
knows his business and minds it. 

At the moment Admiral Schley is a man of 
pens, scroll, and ink-pot—the warrior turned 
scribe. He is deep in the engaging task of 
fighting his battles o’er again—upon paper. 
And from these weavings of words you shall 
some day know how great and modest a man 
we have among us. 
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Charles Darwin—he of 

the Theory—and he himself is a pro- 
fessor in Trinity College, Cambridge. Had 
he not been the former, he would not have 
become the latter. The English powers 
that be, having a re ‘‘Sir” at command, 
conferred it upon Colleges in Glas- 
Dublin, and Padua have voted him 
“degrees” and per consequence half the 
alphabet tails in after his name in single but 
important file like geese crossing a village 
Professor Darwin is a Kentish man, 
He studied law, but 


IS father was 


gow, 


green. 
and was born in 1845. 
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R.S., s¢ 
gave it up to stare at stars and call himself an 
astronomer. ‘There is no question as to his 
earnestness, and he has gone as far as Sicil} 
look at an eclipse. Also he makes scientific 
side-flights into earthquakes and volcanoes. 

Pompous, not profound, of more words 
than ideas, Professor Darwin is in all things 
English, and fulfils the general impression of 
John Bull. Having both time and the itch to 
write, he has given us papers on Deflections 
of the Plumb Line, the Harmonic Analysis of 
Tidal Observations, and the Mechanical Con- 
Swarm of Meteorites. 
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MADAME MAURICE MAETERLINCK IN THE GARDEN OF HER NORMANDY HOME 


HE wife of a world-renowned author and dramatist, Madame 

Maeterlinck has her own claims to distinction. She writes not indiffer- 
ently in verse, and is a successful water-colorist and an accomplished 
actress. Philosopher herself, she is the boon companion of her philo- 
sophic husband. Their home, once the abbey of St. Naudrille and pur- 
chased by them just after the French government had dispossessed the 
Benedictine monks, is a wonderland of medieval mystery and charm. 
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Her Husband's Letters 


By the Author of ** The Other Woman” 


Illustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock 


EpItor’s NOTE. 


The widespread interest aroused by the recent publication in these pages of ‘ The 


Other Woman” will, we surmise, be vastly augmented by the following interpretation of the very intimate 


and real emotions of a husband and wife, as reported 


by the same keen-visioned author. We venture the 


opinion that nothing’ in the way of psychological analysis and the dissection of sentiment has appeared in 


print the present year quite so realistic and tense as ‘‘ Her Husband’s Letters.” 
heart-story as told in his correspondence with his wife. 


This is the husband's 
It is a remarkable human document, and one that 


is likely to linger in the memory a long time after this issue of the CoSMOPOLITAN is forgotten. 


New York, Jan. 8, 1901. 
M* DEAREST V 
I hope so much that little Tony and 
yourself made the long trip in com- 
fort, and that you are now sitting peacefully 
under an orange-treé, escaping all the cold 
weather which you dread so much. After 
I left you at the train, I met H—— for 
dinner, as I had expected. I wish you did 
not dislike him so much. Of course his 
domestic affairs are rather chaotic, but he 
is so amusing that I never think of that 
when I am with him. Mrs. 


a 


side 
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says that he and his wife are ‘bound 
together by the indissoluble bonds of  in- 
fidelity,” and that may account for much, 
although I do not place much reliance upon 
the gossip of that incarnated sneer. How- 
ever, enough of poor H——. He amuses 
me, and I shall need amusement during these 
long, weary weeks while you are away. I 
shall be very good, however, and you need 
have no fear that I shall abuse the confidence 
you have in me. I know you feel it, and con- 
fidence is, after all, a matter of feeling, and 
not of reason. So don’t write and abuse the 
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old friends of whom I think so much—they 
will do me no harm. 

I had a good deal of trouble about your 
two trunks, but at last I found them in the 
custody of two Italians, who cursed each 
other in a friendly sort of way, and demanded 
tribute, which I paid. The trunks were to 
follow on the next train. Let me know if 
anything untoward happens. 

Good night, dear. Kiss Tony for me. 
This world seems a lonely sort of a place to- 
night, and if it were not for him and your dear 
self I am not sure that I should care to remain 
in it at all. Yours, 

acass: 


New York, Jan. 10, Igor. 
My DEAR GIRL: 

You did not. say anything before you left 
about the bill from Moreau’s. It seems ter- 
ribly large, but P’ll have to manage it some- 
how, I suppose. Don’t let my reference to it 
spoil any of your pleasure. I had expected a 
letter from you before now, but I suppose you 
have not yet had time to write. Martha and 
myself are getting along at the apartment as 
well as could be expected. Your mother 
looked in yesterday afternoon, late, and 
stayed for about an hour. She would have 
stayed to dinner, if there had been any, but I 
had told Martha she could take the evening 
off, as I had arranged to dine with R——, the 
human apology, as I believe you once termed 
him. He isn’t particularly entertaining, but 
it’s business, you know. I was frightfully 
bored. He has taken up spiritualism as a 
fad, and insisted upon telling me all about it. 
He may have the skeleton of an idea or.two 
clanking about in the emptiness of his skull, 
but they made only a dismal monotony of 
sound. I went home early. 

I shall certainly hope for a letter to-morrow. 
Good night, and much love to Tony and 
yourself, Yours, 


— 


New York, Jan. 12, 1got. 

DEAR V 

I ought to have the mood I am in to-day 
copyrighted. It’s unique. I imagine the 
letter from you which I did not get was the 
cause of it. Don’t they have postage-stamps 
in Florida? Your mother called me up and 
suggested that I accompany her to church 
to-morrow, but I thought I wouldn’t. Per- 
haps I may not practise it, but I’ve an idea 
that it’s more worth while to concern oneself 
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with one’s duty here below than to try to se- 
cure a reserved seat on high. Don’t think 
me irreverent, for you know I am not that. 

I’ve decided not to get that suit I spoke of, 
after all. I don’t know how it is, but the bills 
simply will not keep down. Black’s came in 
yesterday, for the past six months, and it is 
frightful. This is positively the last time I 
shall mention bills to you in my letters. I 
want you and Tony to have a lovely, restful 
time and come back in April bringing sun- 
shine and the spring with you. I am sending 
him a rabbit that jumps and will, I suppose, 
continue to do so for five or ten minutes, at 
least, after Tony gets hold of it. 

Good night. I feel terribly lonely—this 
habit of being married spoils one for a bachelor 
life. I expect B—— in town to-morrow 
night. I believe you approve of him, so that’s 
all right. Poor old B——, standing on his 
dignity all the time, and positively trampling 
upon everybody else’s. 

Kiss Tony for me, and tell him I still love 
him. Yours gloomily, 

H—— 
NEw York, Jan. 17, 1got. 
DEAR V—— 

Your letters of Saturday and Monday both 
came to-day. You know how glad I am that 
you are having such a delightful time. Who 
is Mr. C——,, anyway? I notice you men- 
tion his name several times. Don’t think me 
jealous, but you know how dearly I love you, 
and of course it seems as though it should be 
me who takes you sailing and fishing and 
dances with you and all that. I wish it 
might be, but—— 

I’m sorry you did not like the white shoes I 
sent. I guess ’m-not much good as a pur- 
chasing agent. 

D—— and her mother are at the Imperial. 
I have asked them to lunch with me to-mor- 
row. She is a charming girl, and much pret- 
tier than when we last saw her. I doubt if 
she is as shallow as you think. Perhapsher 
mind is like a clear pool—the bottom seems 
nearer than it really is. I’m glad that Tony 
liked the rabbit. Is there anything that you 
could suggest my getting him—anything that 
you think would please him particularly ? 

The cat has gone—Heaven knows where 
—and the bird with her. Don’t tell Tony; 
I’ll get another before he gets back. Martha 
also shows signs of leaving, though why, I 
cannot imagine, as she has nothing to do. 
Perhaps that may be the reason. If she does, 
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I KNOW OF THE PASSIONATE LOVE THIS MAN HAS BEEN MAKING TO YOU AND OF THE WAY 
IN WHICH YOU HAVE RESPONDED TO IT ; YOU HAVE PLAYED AT LOVE 
AND FOUND THAT NATURE HAS NO TIME FOR PLAY 
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I’ll take my meals out, and not try to get any- 
one else until you return. 
Good-by. Love to Tony. 
Yours, 
H—— 


New York, Jan. 20, 1901. 
DEAR V 

I do not wish to spoil your fun in any way, 
but fascinating as Mr. C may be, I still 
think you might tear yourself away long 
enough to write to me occasionally. 

I have a wretched cold that has fastened 
itself upon me without consulting my wishes, 
and as a result a bad attack of neuralgia 
kept me from the office yesterday. The doc- 
tor has given me a variety of things that make 
me feel queer in several different ways. I 
suppose I’ll be all right by Monday. 

This letter reads very much like a medical 
treatise,and I guess you’ve had enough of it. 
Good night to Tony and yourself. 

Yours, 


H—— 


New York, Feb. 1, 1901. 
DEAR V 


I am not furious, as you suggest in your let- 
ter, because you amuse yourself with this 


fellow C I have too much confidence in 
you to imply for a moment that you are in any 
way forgetting me. But I feel that perhaps 
you are not as careful as you should be. Peo- 
ple will talk, and you ought not to give them 
the opportunity to do so. I met Mrs. $ 
the other day at the W s, and she must 
have heard something. Her niece is down 
there, too, you know, and I suppose she has 
written her mean things—at least I judge so 
from what she said, and more perhaps from 
the way she said it. Something about the 
mice playing, you know. So don’t be a fool- 
ish little mouse and allow yourself to be 
caught in any trap. I feel worried by the 
sense of my helplessness—so far away from 
you, and I would give the world to be there 
where you are, to go about with you and give 
the lie to all these people who are so anxious to 
find something or somebody to gossip about. 
Don’t take what [have said toheart, dear. It’s 
only a bit of advice, and we will let the case rest 
until you return, when I am afraid the plaintiff 
will take the defendant in his arms and settle 
the matter out of court with a kiss. 

Your mother thinks I am leading a double 
life, I fear; she has called me up twice in the 
evening, and I was out both times. I imagine 
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that you and she belong to a mutual admira- 
tion society of which I am but an honorary 
member. 
Good night. I’m beginning already to 
count the weeks until you return. 
Love, 


H-—— 


New York, March 5, 1gor. 

DEAR V 

I do not understand you at all. Do not be 
foolish enough to try to “‘euchre fate,” as you 
express it. Fate plays solitaire and takes all 
the tricks. No doubt your life with me here 
has been narrow and lacking in many things 
that we both could wish, but I realize that fact 
quite fully without learning it through the 
influence of Mr. C upon you. He isa 
very wealthy man and can afford much that I 
cannot. When a woman marries a poor man, 
as you did, she must play fair, and stand by 
her colors. I know you have said nothing, 
but instinctively I feel from your letters that 
you are a bit infatuated with this man, and as 
we seem likely to have an early spring I think 
you had better return home next week. I 
have eaten all the restaurant cooking I care 
for, and the apartment is an inch deep in dust 
since Martha went away, and in all things I 
need you and want you, and that should be 
a sufficient reason, I think, for your coming 
back at once. 

I am sorry to hear about Tony’s throat, but 
I know you will watch over him carefully and 
bring him back to me safely and well. 

Good-night, dear. I am most unhappy 
and cannot feel that everything is well again 
with us until you are once more in my arms. 

My cousin, Mrs. J , and her husband 
left for Florida last week. I suppose you will 
see them. I know that Mrs. J and your- 
self have never liked each other very much, 
but I wish you would be nice to them, should 
you meet. 

I find myself longing for a sight of Tony. 
I have scarcely realized how deeply I love 
him—how he has twined his little arms about 
my heart. Come back, dear girl, and don’t 
go away any more. I have a fear that in 
these continual absences may lie the germ of 
great unhappiness for us both. 

Yours always, 
H— 


New York, March 8, 1gor. 
V——,, for God’s sake write and tell me 
that what I have heard from my cousin is not 
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true. I am mad with anxiety and can do 
nothing. I have heard strange things— 


things that break my heart, and that I cannot, 
will not, believe. I am told that you have 
been making motor-trips with this man C ; 
just you and he together—whole days at a 
time; that you are with him so much that the 
entire place is talking about it. And more 
than all, Mrs. J writes that, in justice to 
me, she feels that I should know the worst— 
that a few nights ago, as she came upon you 
suddenly in a dark corner of the veranda, she 
saw you in this man’s arms, that you were in 
tears, that she distinctly heard him telling you 
that he loved you. I have not slept for two 
nights. I am helpless and in agony of mind. 
What have I failed to do that you should per- 
mit such things to be? I cannot, must not, 
bring myself to believe that they are true. I 
want you to come to me and tell me that they 
are not true—that this man went too far and 
that you have put him out of your life forever. 
Come to me at once, I can stand no more. 


H 











New York, March to, 1go1. 
pean V— 

I do not understand—my heart seems 
frozen with fear, as though some great icy 
weight had settled upon it and paralyzed it. 
Every word of every letter you have written 
during the past month tells me that your love 
is mine no longer. Yet I cannot believe that 
deep down in your heart this is true, but only 
that you have been affected by this man’s 
presence, his magnetism, and that you will 
forget it all when you are once more with me. 
Wherein have I failed? Is it that I have been 
too kind, too considerate? Is it true that to 
hold a woman a man must practise indiffer- 
ence, unkindness, neglect ? that women like to 
be treated with a certain amount of cruelty ? 
that unfailing kindness breeds contempt? 
God knows I’ve heard the thing often 
enough, but I never believed that it could be 
true of a woman like you. 

I demand that you return to New York 
at once. There is no way to settle this 
thing at arm’s length. 

Yours always, 


H—— 


New York, March 12, 1go1. 





DEAR V 


If I do not receive a wire day after to- 
morrow, informing me that you will be here 
by Saturday, I shall leave at once for the 
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South. Your conduct has been outrageous, 
wicked, almost unforgivable, and whether I 
forgive you or not the evil you have done will 
be always at your side, and unless you are 
very, very careful it may turn and tear at your 
heart when you least expect it. I know now 
that you have forgotten your love for me and, 
what is far worse, your love for your child, 
and while you have not committed that which 
the world considers the unpardonable sin, you 
have given yourself in all other ways to an- 
other man—you who belonged wholly to me. 
For that I should put you outside my life; but 
I have our boy to consider, and I cannot. I 
know of the passionate love this man has been 
making to you and of the way in which you 
have responded to it. Like so many women 
you have played at love and found that nature 
has no time for play. It may be that I have 
failed to respond to you, or you to me, in some 
way—some way, perhaps, neither mental nor 
spiritual; and nature and her great life force 
may be trying to correct the mistake, but civ- 
ilization is not based upon either yielding to or 
defying natural laws, but in controlling them. 
There is but one thing left for you—come 
home, and let us rob the future years of as 
much of bitterness as we can. Do not let me 
come to you, for should I find myself face to 
face with this contemptible hound who has 
poisoned the lives of two people for the sake 
of a few hours’ amusement I would kill him as 
surely as there is a God in heaven, 
Yours, 
H 
P. S.—I wrote this letter during a brain- 
torturing night, and this morning I have your 
letter telling me that you will leave on Thurs- 








day. I shall meet you at the station. 
H— 
New York, May 25, 1902. 
Dear V. 


It seems almost queer to be sending you a 
letter again. Since your fateful trip to Flor- 
ida last year, I have been glad that there have 
been no occasions upon which I could write 
to you. I have had a fear of partings since 
then; we might so easily have drifted apart, 
after all that happened. But I must not 
speak of all those unpleasant things now that 
Tony and yourself have gone. It will be 
good for you both at the seashore, I know, and 
I am glad for that reason that your mother 
has taken the cottage, although it seems very 
far away. 

I do not want to seem small about the bills, 





and I know that the complaining husband in 
this particular is more of a joke nowadays 
than anything else, but you know what my 
income is, and that it will go only so far, and 
the bills that you made before you left were 
much larger than you had led me to expect. 
I know that you have always blamed me for 
giving you so much less than you have felt you 
should have, but I should think you would 
know that I am the one who suffers most, for 
to please you and to make you happy have 
been the thoughts nearest my heart always. 

I have been greatly worried this spring, as 
you know, about that work at Philadelphia, 
and unless it is handled with the utmost care 
it will result in a large loss. Perhaps upon 
that account I am inclined to be more careful 
in money matters than usual. Your present 


’ trip will be an expensive one, of course, and 


although I know that Tony and yourself will 
be benefited by it, I still feel sorry that you 
could not have been contented at some place 
nearer the city, where I might have seen you 
more often. Matters altogether worry mea 
good deal nowadays, and I sometimes feel the 
need of companionship, of some one to talk to 
and to tell about things. The position of a 
married bachelor is not an easy one, all things 
considered. 

Write me much about Tony, dear. The 
pictures you sent of him in the water were 
awfully good. I wish I were there to teach 
him to swim. You cannot know how much 
he is to me—even I only know it when he is 
away from me, and that is an experience you 
have never yet had. I do not know what i 
should do if he were to be taken from me for 
long. You think that men do not feel that 
way about children, but I believe the truth is 
that they are afraid to show their real feelings 
—a foolish idea, perhaps, that such exhibi- 
tions of affection belong exclusively to the 
mother’s side of the case. Perhaps men show 
their love for their children in a more practical 
way, by working for them and their futures. 

I enclose you the check and hope it will 
prove enough for this month. Much, much 
love to you both. Yours, 

H— 


New York, May 30, 1902. 





My DEAR V 


You must not let Tony go out in the canoe 
again; they are too dangerous, and what you 
Write about his upset, though it may appear 
amusing now, was too nearly a tragedy to be 
repeated. Tell him that I will send the 
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swimming-bags at once, and give him much 
love and a big kiss from his Papa. 

It is both hot and lonely in town. I went 
to a roof-garden last night, but it bored me. 
H—— is in Canada, fishing, Mrs. H—— at 
Bar Harbor, flirting. They both seem to 
take it philosophically enough. I believe he 
is expected back daily. After all, the tragedy 
of life seems to have but a single plot. I 
don’t know just whose fault it is in this case; 
it seems hardly fair to judge others through 
the pinhole of our particular point of view, 
when beyond there is a whole universe of con- 
ditions of which we know nothing. At any 
rate, I shall be glad when he returns; he’s the 
one man who has never yet bored me. You 
need not fear his coming, our amusements are 
not dangerous. 

Give Tony a great big kiss and tell him I 
hope to come soon and take him sailing. 

Always yours, 


H—— 


New York, June 6, 1902. 





DEAR V 

I see no reason to deny the story. H—— 
came to town Saturday and found me blue as 
indigo about that Philadelphia matter, and 
with nothing to do, as usual. He proposed 
dinner and proceeded to include two women 
friends of his in the party, without consulting 
me. To be quite frank with you, however, 
I do not think I should have interposed any 
objections had he done so, for I was desperate 
for some one to talk to, and for some human 
society other than the men at the club. We 
had a lovely dinner and went to the studio of 
one of the women, who does magazine covers 
and things, and played on the piano, and had 
some beer, and altogether had a very amusing 
evening. 

I suppose he has been telling the story 
around as a good joke on me, since he has 
been trying to get me to join one of his 
parties for a long time without success. 
You need not worry about the affair; it 
wasn’t serious. 

I have had the paper-hanger make an esti- 
mate upon the rooms, but we shall have to pay 
the bill ourselves if the work is done, as the 
landlord says the present paper is perfectly 
good and new last year, which is true, as you 
know. I shall leave the matter until you re- 
turn home. 

I hope you will not worry about this affair 
with H After all, I think a little diver- 
sion of that sort does a man good once in a 
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while, if he is left to his own devices as much 
as I am. 
Good night, and all my love. 
Yours, 


H—— 


New York, June 20, 1902. 
My DEar V—— 

Am I to conclude that you are having me 
followed by detectives? I cannot believe 
that you would do such a thing, and I do not 
believe it. You are merely guessing when 
you say that I have been with her nearly 
every night for the past two weeks. And yet, 
suppose, after all, it were true—what of it? I 
like the girl immensely, she is making a game 
struggle for existence in this cold-blooded 
place, and I sympathize with her, though I 
imagine the sympathy most servic eable in her 

case would be in the form of a check. 

Now, V dear, listen to me. I have 
done nothing that can do you any harm, and 
yet I wish that you were here—I wish that I 
did not have to look for amusement and com- 
panionship in others, when I should find it in 
my own home. Somehow things all seem 
wrong and out of joint. I think you had 
better gather up little Tony and come back. 
I’m afraid to be here alone. I seem to have 
spent so much time alone during all these past 
years. Come back, and go out on Long Is- 
land somewhere, or up the Sound, where I 
can come every night, and I'll promise you 
you will have no cause to complain as to my 
conduct with anybody else. 

Please, please, don’t think I am doing ter- 
rible things. I love you with all my heart, 
truly and deeply, and ‘T think you must know 
it and feel it. Yours, 

H—— 








NEw York, Jufie 25, 1902. 
Dear V—— 
te sai denying or admitting what you 
, do you think that such a thing, even if 
a would justify you in your present at- 
titude: ? If you believe that I love you, if you 
care for me, you could hardly be so hard, so 
merciless, in what you say. You claim that 
I oppose you in everything, that your life 
with me has prevented your artistic dev elop- 
ment, that your talents are wasted in domes- 
tic drudgery, in trifles. Your ‘“‘convictions” 
as to my conduct you hold, it seems, not with 
sorrow, but with joy, as an excuse for break- 
ing up a life that for some time you have been 
at small pains to conceal is irksome to you. 
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How much of this is you, after all, and how 
much your mother? I seem to feel her pres- 
ence at your side as you write. I make no 
defenses now. I ask you to come to me and 
talk our matters over frankly and fairly, and 
if you find life impossible with me, though 
why you should I cannot see, I will not stand 
in your way. I love you enough for that, 
dear—to eliminate myself from your life if it 
will make for your happiness, but I cannot 
believe that it will. And how about Tony? 
Have you considered him, in all this? 

Write me that you are coming home at once. 

Yours, 


H—— 


NEw York, July 3, 1902. 
DEaR V-—— 

Are you quite sure that you are right 
in refusing to return to me, now that people 
have been telling you things? You will re- 
member that I begged you not to go away 
this summer. I know it is hot and tiresome in 
the city, but you were away over two months 
last year on that trip to Florida, and it seems 
to me that of late you have left me alone a 
great deal. I heard many things, as you 
know, about Jacksonville and Palm Beac h, 
some things that I did not care to hear, about 
Mr. C—— and yourself, but although I knew 
you had gone rather far, I did not blame you 
very greatly, did 1? Can you not accord me 
the same forgiveness? At least you cannot 
believe that my love for you is any the less, 
whatever you may imagine I have done. It 
is not good to be alone here in town so long. 
You have been away now since early in May, 
and I think you had better come back and 
look after me and our home. You write that 
the word “home” means nothing to you 
now, and suggest that we had better separate. 
You cannot mean this. Wire me on receipt 
of this that you will leave at once, and I will 
meet you and we will talk these things over, 
and forget them and be happy again, as we 
ought to be. Kiss Tony for me. I am so 
anxious to see him. ‘The sea air must have 
done him a world of good. I hope we can 
get a place in the country next year. I know 
how you object to being “‘ buried,” as you call 
it, but think how splendid it would be for 
Tony. I could get him a small pony and 
teach him to ride, and he could be out in the 
air so much more. We must talk this over 
when youcome. There are some very pretty 
places in New Jersey, and there are advan- 
tages as well as disadvantages in being an 
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hour from Broadway. One doesn’t spend so to make more. It would he profitable, I 


much money, orat least notonthesamethings. think, for you to sit down all by yourself some 
I hope to hear that you will soon be with time and think of the things that you ought 
me again. Yours always, to do. The number of them might surprise 
H - you. I cannot believe that you, too, intend 


to join the chorus of neglec ted wives who rush 


New York, August 6, 1go2. blindly into the divorce courts with their 





My DEAR V-: 


’ 


“injuries” in one hand and their demands 


I cannot understand for alimony in the other. You 


your last letter. It is im- 
possible that you really are 
in earnest when you sug- 


gest that we should be 
divorced. You say 
that by remaining 
where you are you can 
secure a residence by 
spring and the matter 
can be quietly arranged 
on grounds of desertion 
or non-support. Do 
you really expect me to 
do anything of the sort ? 
I may not desire to hold 
you, as you say, if you 
have ceased to care for 
me, but what about our 
little boy? I fear that 
from the first I have 
given too much and 
demanded too little. 
Even you yourself have 
said that, although you 
laughed when you said 
it and said I should 
have been five years 
older. It seems, then, 
that by pouring out 
upon you everything 
that I could afford and 
some things that I 
could not I have only 
made you desire more 
and demand it as your 
right. I wonder that 
you do not realize the 
sacrifices that this trip 
you are now making 
have cost me. Before 
you went away you 
complained that I 
looked shabby and 
wondered why I did not 
get some new clothes, 


women are a queer lot; you 
use every device in your large 
natural assortment and ail 
those artificial ones which 
human ingenuity can devise 
to put your neck into a yoke 
which you proceed to de- 
clare unbearable as soon 
as you find yourself held 

by it. Certainly none 

of you are jorced 

into marriage, un- 

less you regard it as 

a means of liveli- 

hood; yet if you fail 

to get yourself tied 

up with some man 
whose “demands” 

prove him a brute, your 
friends look at you with 
ill-concealed pity and 
sneeringly call you an 
old maid. You may term 

it lack of chivalry upon 
my part to say these 
things, but beyond ac- 
cepting all that I have 
been able to give you, 
and making me feel that 

I have not given half 
enough, what can you 
honestly say you have 
ever done forme? Ican 
imagine your reply—you 
have borne me a child 
which, now that you have 
duly borne it—much 
against you will, as it 
happened—you say is 
yours, and that no one 

I AM SENDING TONY A RABBIT THAT JUMPS shall ever take him arOmn 
AND WILL, I SUPPOSE, CONTINUE TO you. I suppose, should 
DO SO FOR FIVE OR TEN MIN- [ agree to this divorce 

UTES AFTER HE GETS IT for which you ask, that 

you contemplate retain- 





and when I said that I had not money ing this proof of your love for me, of wifely 
cnough for both of us to do so you remarked, duty performed, to which you point with such 
heartlessly enough, I thought, that I ought pride, now that he is no longer a care but a 
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After all, what is it that you 
of love 
seems to have been to take toll of me, for what 


pleasure to you. 
desire? From the beginning, your idea 


return I know not. When I remained away 
from you, you reproached me for neglect, 
vet w hen I objected to your flirtations, your 
amusements, you lightly told me to go out and 
amuse myself with other women. If now I 
have done so, do you propose to use that as a 
reason for eliminating me from your life, for 
driving me from your side, yet requiring that 
I work and give you the result of my labor, for 
what you say I have had? Good God, you 
cannot mean such a thing! It is monstrous. 
You seem to forget that last vear you, too, 
made some mistakes, which I forgave erenie 
I loved you. Iam sorry to refer to this again, 
but your present demands force me to fight 
without gloves. 

I am sending a birthday present for 
little Tony which I hope he will like, and 
I send with it all my love. 

Yours always, 
H—— 
Sept. 1, 1902. 
DEAR V 

It seems that you are determined to cause 
this break between us in spite of all that 
I can say or do. Very well, I agree. You 
have left me alone so much of my life that 
the difference will not be great. I am not 
“running around” with any woman. I 
know two or three who have been good 
enough to talk to me when I felt that the 
injustice of it all would drive me mad, but I 
am doing nothing that need ever make my 
boy ashamed of me. 

You will remain then, where you are, with 
your mother, and I will send you your allow- 
ance as usual until spring. You will have 
plenty of opportunity meanwhile to think 
matters over, and should you decide to change 
your mind you will find me ready to meet vou 
halfway. 

Under the circumstances I shall, of course, 
be obliged to give up the apartment and put 
the furniture in storage. I need not say that 
I shall never take it out again for any pur- 
poses of my own apart from life with you. 
Should you carry out this mad idea of yours 
you are welcome to it all—I should never 
want to see any of it again. 

Kiss Tony for me, and tell him to be a good 
boy and that his Papa sends him much love. 

Yours always, 





H—— 
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New York, Oct. 14, 1902. 
DEaR V—— 

My heart aches to have Tony and your- 
self with me again. Haven't - had enough 
of this absurd separation? I think of the 
child so much, and miss him and all. his 
little cunning ways. I got the toys out of 
storage, as you asked, and am sending them 
by express, together with some new ones that 
I bought for him. The sight of all our dear 
old things—the things we worked and saved 
to get—hurt me ’way down deep. It seemed 
like the wreck of a home all piled up there in 
the darkness and the dust. It ought not to 
be—vou must see that. I know you once 

said that a few sticks of furniture do not make 
a home, and that is true, but they help; 
they are the framework, and they come to 
mean much as we grow older. Even Tony’s 
little crib, forlornly buried beneath a bale of 
rugs, seemed anxious to escape into ‘he sun- 
light again, and welcome its little owner. 
Somehow I cannot believe that it is all true 
and real; and perhaps, after all, it is not. 

Tell Tony that his Papa is waiting very 
anxiously to see him, and that if he is a good 
boy he shall go to the circus, provided, of 
course, you bring him to town at once. Oh, 
my dear, let’s forget and forgive, and live for 
the sake of our boy. I’m tired of being alone. 

Yours as always, 


H—— 





New York, October 22, 1go2. 
DEAR V—— 

Thank you for acknowledging the box of 
toys. I had thought my letter worthy of a 
longer reply, but I see that I was wrong. 

Yours, 
H— 


New York, December 5, 1902. 
DEAR V—— 

I have come to the conclusion that it would 
be a pleasure to Tony, and perhaps a very wise 
and profitable thing generally, for me to come 
to K for Christmas. It can do no harm, 
and may result in much good. I hope you see 





no reason why I should not do so. Let me 
hear from you soon. Yours, 
H—— 
Dec. 12, 1902. 


DEAR V—— 

I am sorry you think it would be unwise 
for me to come to see you and Tony at 
Christmas, but since you feel that way about 
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it, and especially since your mother excludes me 
from the house, I shall, of course, not come. 
I myself would hardly treat a dog that way. 

In order to justify your opinion as to my 
brutality, I will remark in passing that if the 
marriage ceremony included the peaceful 
asphyxiation of the bride’s mother a great 
many more marriages would be happy ones. 

I shall send Tony’s gifts by express next 
week. Kiss him for me, and tell him that his 
father sends him very much love and the best 
of wishes for a merry and happy Christmas. 
I shall send a little letter for him along with 
his gifts, and I beg that you will read it to 
him and try to make some explanation for my 
not heing with him. It is the first C hristmas 
that I have not spent with him since he was 
born, and you will remember that we always 
had very jolly times together, he and I. 

I wish you, too, dear, all the joy that may be, 
and Iam sorry indeed that I cannot be there 
myself. It is a pity, in more ways than one. 

I have settled the dry-goods bill about 


which you asked. Yours, 
H—— 


Easter Day, 1903. 
My pEAR V—— 

Four months have passed since I last 
wrote to you, and nearly a year since I have 
seen you—a year which has brought me no 
hours of real happiness, although I have tried 
hard to be amused and to forget. I could not 
even write you again after your treatment of 
me at Christmas. You will remember that I 
wanted to come up and explain all these 
things you hold against me, and when your 
mother wrote that her house was closed to me 
I said that I would hardly treat a dog that 
way. I have never forgotten your reply, so 
delightfully heartless and brilliant. Do you 
remember it? You said, ‘‘Oh, but then I 
love dogs.” 

It is Easter Day—a day when all men come 
to the Saviour with their sins, and are for- 
given. May I come to you in the same 
spirit? You do not know how gladly, how 
happily, how humbly, I will do so if you will 
but say the word. God bless you, dear, and 
our little boy. Always yours, 

H—— 


Dear V—— May 1, 1903. 
You doubt the sincerity of my feelings 
because you claim that I still keep a certain 
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woman friend. I hope to keep all my friends 
—they have been much to me during the 
past year and have made life possible. Had 
my appeal meant anything to you, you would 
not have stopped to bargain with me, for you 
know that with your love to brighten my life 
once more you need fear no other influences. 
I am afraid that the past year leaves us wide 
apart. You had best proceed with your case, 
as you say you intend doing. 

I sent an egg to Tony just before Easter, 
and I would like very much to know that he 
got it, and was pleased with it. I send him 
things, as you know, from time to time with 
a heart full of love for him, and then there is 
a long interval of silence, and I never know 
that he got the things, or if he did that he 
liked them and enjoyed them. You must 
know how great a pleasure it would be to me 
to know what he says and does and thinks 
and feels, and all the little things which mean 
little to you because you are always with him, 
but which mean everything to me because I 
am not. Is this asking too much of your 
good nature? Sincerely, 


H—— 


May 20, 1903. 

It will not be necessary for me to appear. 
My lawyer will take care of my interests. I 
will send you a check for your expenses in 
the matter as soon as you advise me what 
they are. 

I hope the case comes up on the first, as 
you anticipate. ‘There is no use in prolonging 
the agony. Yours, 


H 


New York, June 15, 1903. 
DEAR V 

The papers have been received. In six 
months the decree will, I am told, become 
absolute. 

The love that meant so much to me being 
now legally dead and buried, I wish you all 
possible happiness in your newly found 
freedom. 

Oh, V——, V——,, are you glad? Ifeel 
like a murderer—as though all the lights in 
heaven and earth had gone out and left me 
struggling in the dark. I have loved you very 
greatly, V——, and, God help me, I know 
that I still do. Yours always, 

H—— 


The second part of ‘‘ Her Husband’s Letters ’’ wi!| appear in the August issue. 
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The Sandman 


By Mary White Slater 


Drawing by Harry Linnell 


WHEN the lights are lit 
A ‘ bl . 
And the table’s set, 
And the maid brings in the buns, 
Tommy Tinker’s eyes 
Get as big and wise, 
For that’s when the Sandman comes! 


From his great high-chair 
He tries to stare 
And pretend he’s wide awake, 
But his hand falls down, 
And he drops his spoon, 
And the Sandman gets his cake 


1% 


And his buttered bun 
With the jelly on— 
Rosy red as jell should be— 
And the last sweet sup 
From his silver cup 
Of drowsy cambric tea! 


Ah, beauteous boy, 
I am sad with joy, 
I am glad with a pain that fears! 
In my mother-breast 
I would keep vour nest 
Tor the Sandman of the years! 





The Re adolese ence of Mr. Tibbs 


A TASTE OF THE WINE OF YOUTH AND HOW IT WORKED 


By Porter Emerson Browne 


Author of the successful dramas, 


“4 Fool There \Was 


adthrift”’ 


* and “The She 


Illustrated by Horace Taylor 


2. ERASTUS T. J. TIBBS 
mopped a sweat-specked brow 
with a chaste, pink - bordered 
handkerchief and, sighing weakly 
and fatly, gazed forth from his 
office window upon a vista of 
dull, dirty, grimy roofs stretch- 
ing away with irregular breaks 
and ragged edges to the ship-fur- 
rowed stretches of the river. It 
was a summer day, a very hot 
summer day; and Mr. Erastus 
T. J. Tibbs was fat, very fat. Once again 
he wiped a wet brow and sighed, and his 
eyes turned yet more peevishly to the haze 
of heat that was rising from the sweltering 
city. 

“Huh!” he muttered, with weak disgust, 
as he waggled his hez id querulously at the 
scene before him. “Look at that! The con- 
densed quintessence of concentrated dis- 
comfort! The city ain’t a fit place to live in 
for anyone—not for anyone!” And he 
swatted viciously with the pink-bordered 
handkerchief at a large drop of perspiration 
that was just disappearing under his hope- 
lessly wilted collar. 

“No one but a natural-born fool would 
live in the city, anyhow,” he continued com- 
plainingly. “And that’s me. Wha’ do I 
want to be sizzling here for when I might be 
living in the country where the air is cool and 
pure and there ain’t any trolley-cars and 
noises and shops and offices and millions of 
people butting into you or straps to hang on? 
Why, when I was a boy—” He stopped 
suddenly, and thoughtfully began to cast 
a mental eye over the attractive retrospection 
of his youth. 

“That was the time!” he cried enthu- 
siastically. “Those were the happy days! 
Think of it! Green, sweet meadows laden 
with tossing daisies and golden buttercups 


* cuss! 


and long, white country roads lined with 
nodding goldenrod, winding up hill and down 
dale, overarched by great boughs laden with 
rustling leaves! And the creek—the purling, 
splashing, rippling creek!—singing over the 
rocks and through the shallows, winding 
deep and placid between the green ‘fields and 
under the little, wooden bridges, to the swim- 
ming-hole! Ah, that swimming-hole!” And 
he paused again and gazed ecstatically at 
nothing, the scenes of To-day completely lost 
in the glamour of the scenes of Yesterday. 
“Ah, the fun we used to have!” he mur- 
mured enthusiastically. “The fun we used 
to have stealing apples from olu Farmer 
Skinner’s orchard and getting chased by his 
dog—a crusty old cuss he was!—and hooking 
rides on hay-ricks, and sneaking away to go 
in swimming in the cool of the afternoon, 
after we were through with our games of 


. ball, when the golden sun was sinking in the 


west and the scent of the falling dew was upon 
all the world and the kine could be heard 
lowing at the pasture gates! Ah, then hey for 
the bosky dell, and adown the long lane to 
the old mill, where the rippling waters purled 
among the worn rocks, and then to the creek- 
side and—” A large globular bit of per- 
spiration, running down his forehead into 
his eye, brought him back to the present, and 
suddenly. He wiped it off with a quick, im- 
patient, abused gesture, and then, all at once, 
his back suddenly straightened. 

“TI know!” he cried excitedly. And he rose 
from his chair and, taking his straw hat from 
his desk-top, jammed it on his head and 
started out of the office. 

A clerk bending over a desk in the outer 
room ventured to raise inquiring eyes. 

“T’m going out,” yelled Mr. T ibbs exuber- 
antly, gleefully, “and I don’t know when I'll 
be back, and furthermore I don’t give a 
It’s me for the simple life!” and he 
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slammed the door of the outer office behind 
him defiantly and, with a fat caper or two, 
made his way to the elevators. 

“This is certainly fun'” he cried enthu- 
siastically, as he clambered heavily aboard a 
trolley-car; and his elation was such that 
even the conductor’s courteous request that 
he “get a move on,” and his softo-voce but 
perfectly audible comment to the effect that 
he had always thought he was running a 
passenger- instead of a freight-car passed the 
joyous ears of Mr. Tibbs unnoticed. 

“Say, old man, gi’ me a ticket for Smith- 
ville, will yer?” he requested amiably, a little 
later, of the man in the ticket- office; and he 
requested so blithely that the ticket-dispenser 
became almost cheerful and wondered to him- 
self how a fat, old party who stood at least 
eighteen inches over the building line could 
be so kittenish on a day like that. 

Mr. Tibbs joyously adjourned to the 
smoker with a twenty-five-cent cigar snug- 
gled lovingly into a corner of his mouth, too 
elated by far to heed 
the morning paper, 
gaily impatient to be 
on the scene of his 
adolescent activities, 

which he 
hadn’t seen for 
thirty-three 
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long, busy, accumulative years—accumu- 
lative in flesh, in wealth, in fame, if un- 
accumulative in such minor matters as hair 
and waist-line. 

He handed his ticket to the conductor 
with merry greetings, smiled at every one 
and at everything, and as each successive 
station was left behind he chortled in the 
fulness of his happiness, and sought eagerly 
for the appearance of the next, while every 
nestling farmhouse and every rippling brook 
evoked enthusiastic comment and _ elated, 
joyous chuckles. And he cast pitying eyes 
upon those about him whose souls lay so 
dead within them that they could not see 
the beauties that were to him everywhere 
apparent. 

A farmhouse at the railroad’s hem 
A simple farmhouse was to them, 
And it was nothing more. 
He paused in his jubilation to waste upon 
them a patronizing sigh. 

Anon a stentorian brakeman stuck his 
head in the door behind Mr. Tibbs’s seat and 
announced, in a voice that nearly caused 
a nervous woman in a sunbonnet to leap 
through a window, and that set three babies 
to crying, that the station they were approach- 
ing was Smithville and requested them in- 
vidiously not to leave any articles in the car. 

Mr. Tibbs arose, and such was his haste 
that even before the train had stopped he 
alighted from the car steps—backward. 

The station-agent eyed him with 
mingled disgust and amusement. “ Jes’ 
like a woman,” he commented. 

A small boy, clad principally 
in shirt and suspenders, retrieved 
Mr. ‘Tibbs’s hat and assisted 
him to dust his clothes; and 
when we say dust his clothes 
we speak literally, and a glance 
at the boy’s hands would have 
shown why. 

Once again organized, Mr. 
Tibbs gazed about him, and his 
jolted gaiety received another 
setback. For where once had 
stood the quaint little shack of 
a railroad station that he so well 
remembered, there now arose an 
imposing edifice of steel and 
stucco with a red tiled roof and 
a broad cement platform. And 
across the street where, in the 
days of his boyhood, Killam’s 
store had stood in the proud 
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magnificence of two 
stories and a half, 
there was now a row 
of tasteful shops, 
while along the old 
post-road, on that 
which had once been 
old Isaac Butler’s 
farm, there was a row 
of houses of the kind 
that takes one man 
a few days to build 
and a lot of other 
men a few years to 
pay for. 

Mr. Tibbs’s man- 
ner was not so blithe- 
some as he made his 
way tothe nonchalant 
ticket-agent. As his 
eyes fell upon the 
latter’s sun-browned 
visage, he stopped 
short in his tracks, 
and an expression of 
transcendent joy iilumined his face. ‘ Well! 
Well!” he exclaimed. “If it isn’t Lem 
Dusenberry! Why, Lem, my boy, how are 
you? How are you?” and he extended a 
cordial hand. 

Mr. Dusenberry, however, drew himself 
up with chill aloofness. “I bought one back 
in eighty-three,” he said forbiddingly. “It 
looked p’intblank like gold, tew. I be cussed 
if it didn’t.” 

Mr. Tibbs drew back, shocked. ‘ Why, 
Lem,” he cried, “don’t you recognize your 
old friend, ’Ras Tibbs?” 

“Be you ’Ras Tibbs?” demanded 
Dusenberry, eying him scrutinizingly. 

“Of course I am, Lem!” asseverated Mr. 
Tibbs. “And glad I am to be back again 
amid the scenes of my boyhood.” 

“Be you reelly ’Ras Tibbs?” demanded 
the still unconvinced Mr. Dusenberry. “ An’ 
as fat as that?” 

Mr. Tibbs allowed the reflection upon his 
personal appearance to pass. “I really 
am,” he returned. 

“Then,” said Mr. Dusenberry calculat- 
ingly, “can you pay me back that quarter 
you borryed in eighteen eighty-one?” 

Mr. Tibbs, silent, crestfallen, tendered the 
coin to the other. Mr. Dusenberry took it 
and, after biting it carefully and ringing it four 
or five times on the cement pavement, put it 
carefully in his pocket. 


‘JES’ LIKE A WOMAN” 


Mr. 


SUCH WAS HIS HASTE THAT EVEN BEFORE THE 


TRAIN HAD STOPPED MR. TIBBS ALIGHTED 
FROM THE CAR STEPS—BACKWARD 


‘Le’ me give you a frien’ly tip,” he said. 
“Don’t let nobody find out who ye are. 
Folks is mighty sore on you hereabouts. 
They feel that with all your money you might 
‘a’ give the town a public lib’ry at least,” 
and he turned and went into the station. 

Mr. Tibbs, who had, on all that long train 
journey, been reveling in the anticipated 
joy of meeting the friends of his boyhood, 
gazed sadly after the vanished figure. At 
length he turned to the suspendered youth 
who was so anxious to know all that was 
taking place that he was standing almost on 
Mr. Tibbs’s patent leathers. 

Mr. Tibbs, with a single movement. 
directed his own and the boy’s gaze at the 
budding village across from the station. 
“Ts it all like this?” he asked, fearfully, as 
he indicated the shops and the row of houses. 

The boy shook his head. 

“The swimming-hole,” said Mr. 
tentatively, “‘is it still there?” 

The boy nodded. 
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Mr. Tibbs’s spirits rose. 
“And Farmer Skinner’s 

orchard ?” 
The boy again nodded. “Sure,” 

he said. 
Mr. Tibbs’s spirits rose still 
higher. “Has he still got a dog?” 
he queried anxiously. 

The boy turned around and care- 
fully showed the place where the seat of 
his overalls had once been. Mr. Tibbs’s 
spirits were once again at full flood. 
He tendered the boy a nickel. 

The boy took it. “What’s this for?” he 
queried mildly. “Int’rest ?” 

Mr. Tibbs gazed down upon him severely. 
“When I was a boy,” he said, “no one ever 
gave me as much as a nickel.” 

The lad looked up at him critically. “I 
don’t blame ’em,” he observed shortly, and 
strolled off, whistling. 

Mr. Tibbs eyed the retreating figure for a 
moment and then set forth to fare along the 
old post-road. 

Ah, there it was at last, and almost as it 
had been in the old days! On either side 
were the green meadows laden with daisies 
and buttercups, and before him wound the 
white road with its overarching trees. But 
somehow or other the white road seemed more 
dusty than it had in the days of his adoles- 
cence, and the trees failed to distribute that 
impartial and invigorating shade that they 
had formerly done; in fact, in many places 
they failed to overarch at all, and to retain 
his position in the shade Mr. Tibbs was 
forced to lay a course that would have been 
very creditable to an inebriate coming home 
from a barn-raising, but scarcely to anyone 
else. And the dust from the white road and 
the pollen from the nodding daisies and 
golden buttercups got in his nose and eyes 
until his handkerchief began to whisk from 
place to place with the effervescent haste of 
a bee in a flower-garden. 

A vague doubt began to creep into Mr. 
Tibbs’s mind, but he cast it forth with firm 
insistence. “Wait for the swimming-hole,” 
he adjured himself. “Wait for the game of 
Three Old Cat and Farmer Skinner’s 
orchard.” And he trudged heavily on, the 
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BOTH TOES SLID SUDDENLY FROM THEIR SCANTY 
HOLD, AND HE CAME DOWN WITH A THUD 
ACROSS THE TAIL OF THE COUPLING-POLE 


center of a cloud of dry, parching dust that 
was now beginning to be adorned with a 
few horse-flies and a couple of million or 
more festive gnats. 

Anon he heard behind him the heavy 
pounding of hoofs and the creak and rattle 


of a wagon. He turned. A load of hay, 
driven at a slow walk, was fast overtaking 
him adown the white road. He stepped to 
one side. 

As it was about to pass, an inspiration 
came to him. “Say!” he called to the driver. 
“Give us a ride, will ye?” 

The driver, who had not heard the words, 
obligingly reined in his horses. “ What’s 
that?” he asked. 

Mr. Tibbs repeated his request. 

“JT would if I had a derrick with me te git 
ye up with,” returned the driver. ‘“Giddap, 
Bill; giddap, Lucy.” 

But Mr. Tibbs, the spirit of adolescence 
surging within him at the old familiar sight, 
was not to be thus balked. He remembered 
how often, in the days of his youth, he had 
thus been denied and how, too, when this 
had been the case, he had surreptitiously 
shinned up on the load and so achieved his 
desire whether or no; and that the stolen 
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fruits had always tasted the better because 
they were stolen. 


And so, as the wagon passed, he slyly stole - 


around behind it and grasped one of the 
poles that supported the main braces. It 
was a prodigious undertaking, for Mr. Tibbs 
was carrying many pounds of excess baggage; 
but he at length managed to get one toe upon 
the edge of the floor of the rick, and with a 
great grunt and heave he swung himself up. 
And then both toes slid suddenly from their 
scanty hold, and he came down with a thud 
across the tail of the coupling-pole. 

Ten minutes later he again caught up with 
the load of hay and once more essayed to 
mount it; for he was not easily daunted, and 
he was nothing if not persistent. ‘* Once upon 
that thyme-scented bunch of fragrance,” he 
assured himself, “and I'll lie silently, com- 
fortably, upon my back, gazing up into - 
broad, blue sky with the soft creaking of th 
wheels below me and the muttered 


commands of the driver to his steeds. aot 
I'll be a boy again if I bust a ‘ 
blood-vessel, by darn!” and he again» ~e<ge 


clutched the treacherous pole and 
prepared for a second scaling. 

He was more careful this 
time; and at length, proud 
and elated, theugh sadly 
out of breath and with his 
hair full of grass-seed, he 
once more clung upon the 
edge of the rick floor. And 
now for the ascent to the 
top. Slowly, with one 
clutching hand, he got a 
hold in the soft hay, and 
then with the other. A 
tentative foot sought a 
resting-place in the mass. 
He leaned back that he 
might impart to his body 
the momentum necessary 
for the heaving self-lift. 
And then, all of a sudden, 
two clutching handfuls of 
hay gracefully and easily left the mass of 
their fellows, and Mr. Tibbs described a 
very pretty parabola and struck on_ his 
clavicle in the middle of the white, winding 
road. 

When at length he came to, the load of hay 
had vanished, and an entire community of in- 
quisitive and extremely assiduous gnats were 
gyrating around his head. He sat up in the 
middle « of the road and made frantic slaps 
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at them with two handfuls of “ thyme-scented 
fragrance.” 

Just then, however, his eyes happened to 
catch sight of the old schoolhouse of his boy- 
hood days; and in the yard thereof were a 
number of boys playing ball. Mr. Tibbs 
forgot the gnats and the load of hay and his 
injuries, and rose to his feet lamely, ‘the spirit 
of the day reasserting itself buoyantly in spite 
of the warmthless welcome that it had thus 
far received. He scrambled limply over a 
stone wall and made to join the boys. Seeing 
him, they stopped their game and awaited 
his coming. 

Hello, boys,” he greeted, smiling benignly. 

There was a non-committal response from 
the group. 

“Say, le’ me in the game, will ye?” he 
requested, trying to impart to his voice the 
true ring of boy hood. 

The group gaped at him wonderingly. At 


length one boy nudged another 

. slyly, and that one a third. Then 
3, they all grinned—a grin which Mr. 
iy Ay, Tibbs was fatuous enough to be- 


lieve was of camaraderie. 
“Sure,” assented the boy to 

whom he had first spoken. ‘ You 

c’n be ‘in’ if ye wanter,” he added 


generously, and he handed Mr. 
Tibbs the bat. 
Mr. Tibbs, in the anticipated 


joy of the moment, forgot his hay 

experiences and his limp and 

ambled over to home plate. “‘ Now 

gi’ me a good one,” he requested 

of the pitcher, who was standing 

on one leg, cleaving wide arcs in 
the atmosphere with the 
other. 


“SLIDE, FATTY, SLIDE!’? YELLED THE BOY AT 
CATCH. IMBUED WITH THE SPIRIT OF 
THE MOMENT, MR. TIBBS DID SO 
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The pitcher swung his 
arm several times, disso- 
lutely, around his head 
and cast the ball. Much 
to the surprise of everyone, 
not excluding Mr. Tibbs, 
his bat struck it. 

“Run, y’ old ice-wagon!”’ 
yelled his mentor. And 
Mr. Tibbs did. 

Joyously he capered fatly 
to the first and only base, 
while the lad who was play- 
ing pitcher fielded the ball. Mr. Tibbs turned 
for the home trip. He pounded frantically 
along, his coat-tails streaming out behind, 
his breath coming in short, grunting gasps, 
pudgy hands clenched in an agony of effort, 
perspiration running in streams down his 
purple visage. 

“Slide, Fatty, slide!” yelled the boy at 
catch. “Oh, f’r heaven’s sake, slide, ye 
big gump!” Imbued with the spirit of the 
moment, Mr. Tibbs did so. 

They fanned him until he was again able 
to speak, and then, while he recovered his 
strength, they went out along the path to 
first base and gathered up the pieces of his 
watch and chain and sundry pearl buttons 
and chunks of embroidered waistcoat. 

At length he was again able to stand; he 
gripped the bat and once more took his place 
by home plate, and, encouraged by the en- 
comiums of his fellow players, waggled his 
bat willingly if weakly. ‘Gi’ me a hot one 
now,” he urged of the pitcher. 

The pitcher granted his request. There 
was an interval—for Mr. Tibbs, that is. 

“Was anyone else killed besides me 
he asked weakly, trying to find ocular pas- 
sage through seven or eight million comets, 
shooting stars, and set fireworks pieces. A 
few moments later he rose weakly to his feet. 

“Where ye goin’?” asked the catcher. 
“Ye ain’t a-goin’ te quit now, are ye? Why, 
yer doin’ fine.” 

Mr. Tibbs opined that he was going to quit. 

“Well, come around any time,” invited 
the boy who was pitching. “I never found 
no one it was so much fun to play ball with 
as you.” 

Mr. Tibbs made no reply, but wound his 
way weakly across the lot. “Now for the 
swimming-hole,” he said to himself, feebly 
but sincerely, as he stopped to rest with one 
foot on either side of a stone wall. “ Now for 
the swimming-hole!” 
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The old swimming-hole was there, sure 
enough, and life again began to seem worth 
while to Mr. Tibbs as he drew in a long, 
deep breath and let his eyes feast upon the 
prospect. At his side was the ledge of rock 
used by the youth of his time as a bath-house, 
and beyond that the creek wound lazily until 
it lost itself in a maze of green leaves and 
tangled thicket, blossom laden and fragrant. 

“Ah!” cried Mr. Tibbs enthusiastically, 
for his dampened enthusiasm had been much 
dried by the vista before him and the recol- 
lections that it evoked. ‘Ah, here’s the real 
thing at last! Here’s where I renew my boy- 
hood and renew it right! I’ll go for a swim, 
just as I used to when I was a country boy 
with barefoot cheeks and legs of tan,” and 
he walked around to the other side of the 
rock, gently and carefully, for while the spirit 
was still willing, the flesh was not what it 
had been. 

Anon he reappeared, clad in the hygienic 
and unobstructing costume of a pink-bor- 
dered handkerchief, making this concession 
to a propriety that had in other days received 
none. “I hope no one comes,” he muttered 
anxiously. ‘But to the pure all things are 
pure,” and there was what the writers of 
pretty tales call a “flash of white,” which 
was followed by a prodigious splash that 
sent the shining drops even to the branches 
of the trees and silenced every frog within 
three rods. 

Anyone whom nature had as generously, 
nay, prodigally, upholstered as she had 
Mr. Tibbs could not help but be buoyant, 
and Mr. Tibbs splashed fulsomely about in 
the creek for at least fifteen seconds; and then 
there was brought suddenly before his notice 
the fact that some one had forgotten to strain 
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CENTER 
BLACK MUCK AND 


MR. TIBBS CHARGED FORTH INTO THI 
OF PICNICKERS CLAD FRINCIPALLY IN 
LILY-PADS 


the creek, and that it had, since the days of 
his juvenility, assumed about the color and 
consistency of mock turtle-soup. 

He was near the farther shore; and he 
scrambled out and seated himself carefully 
on a sprig of poison-ivy to cogitate as to 
whether he had better renew his swim or 
quit right there. However, a powerful argu- 
ment in favor of continuation was that his 
clothing was on the opposite bank and that 
there was no bridge, at least to his knowl- 
edge, for half a mile in either direction. 

He decided that the crossing of the creek 
would end his natatorial amusements for 
that day and gingerly waded into the water. 
But he had achieved only half the return 
passage when he heard the sound of laughing 
voices, and his eyes discerned, approaching 
the rock behind which lay his clothes, a party 
of ten or a dozen young village swains and 
swainesses. Whereat Mr. Tibbs discreetly 
swam to the shelter of an overhanging bush 
to wait until they should pass by. 

But his hopes were dashed to see that, as 
they drew yet nearer, they carried lunch- 
baskets which they proceeded, with great 
éclat, to set down upon the roof of Mr. Tibbs’s 
natural bath-house. 

“It certainly is a beautiful spot, 


”? 


opined 
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. Mosquitoes, and sundry inquiring frogs all 
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one village belle. “I could stay here for- 
ever!” 

Mr. Tibbs forgot his position and started 
to groan, but the entrance into his orifice of 
speech of a pint or so of things that nature 
has no use for, and so washes out to sea, 
caused him to reconsider, and he relapsed 
into a parboiled silence, which was in no wise 
rendered more pleasant by the fact that the 
poison-ivy was beginning to work. 

For somewhere about seven or eight years, 
according to the painful estimate of Mr. 
Tibbs, he stood there in the glorious old 
swimming-hole, renewing his youth and also 
his youthful vocabulary. A couple of playful 
wasps, a nation of gnats, several thousand 












































came to keep tryst with him, lest his hours 
of vigil wax weary; and 
the first named exemplified 
to Mr. Tibbs on numerous 
occasions that interesting 
fact that, while bees can 
sting but once, a wasp is 
well-nigh unlimited in this 
attribute. Mosquitoes, so 
Mr. Tibbs ascertained, 
form a sort of unhappy 
medium hetween the two, for they can 
sting but once a day or so; still, if there 
are enough of them, you don’t notice this 
shortcoming unless you are sufficiently 
observant to recognize each insect per- 
sonally. 

For the sake of modesty, Mr. Tibbs put up 
with all these sundry and divers attentions; 
but at length there came a pickerel—at least 
we think it was a pickerel, for sharks do not 
abide in fresh water. Now science has 
plainly and unequivocally set forth that 
pickerel are not carnivorous, but the one in 
question was not very well posted on the 
works of the ichthiological savants and so 
may be pardoned for the slight faux pas of 
which he was guilty in trying to bite Mr. 
Tibbs in the tendon Achilles. Be that as it 
may, Mr. Tibbs at length was routed, and 
he charged forth into the center of the amazed 
and alarmed group of picnickers clad prin- 
cipally in black muck and lily-pads. Where- 
at the picnickers alluded to broke and fled, 
and Mr. Tibbs stood in full possession of the 
field—like Wellington at Waterloo, only not 
quite so impressive. 

He donned his clothes hastily, thereby 
taking on a good deal of the aspect of a 
chocolate layer-cake. His spirits were as 
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damp as his raiment, and his raiment, by 
- time he had it on, was distinctly wet. 

r craping some of the creek out of his hair 
with a piece of shingle, he started on his way 
to the railroad station. The road led him by 
Farmer Skinner’s orchard, and on seeing it 
his juvenescent desires flared up feebly in a 
last, dying gasp, and the gust that caused 
the flicker was an appetite un: issuaged since 

early morn. 

Feebly, groaningly, he climbed the wall 
and waddled painfully to the nearest tree. 
With many a twinge and many a pang, he 
picked up a fallen bough and prepared to 
cast it among the apple-laden branches. And 
then of a sudden he heard the growling of a 
dog and the shouts of a man; and Mr. Tibbs, 
despite his physical disturbances, did a very 
creditable sprint to the wall and went over it 
without even touching the top, albeit he 
left his coat-tail behind him in the mouth 
of the insistent canine and came down upon 
the other side of the wall in a place he 
would never have chosen beforehand. 

It was half a mile to the station. It took 
Mr. Tibbs a little over two hours to walk 


the distance. 


Three weeks later, of an evening of the 
kind that railroads tell of in their efforts to 
entice weak-minded people to places where 
they don’t want to go, Mr. Erastus T. J. 
Tibbs hobbled painfully to a chair by a little 
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table on a cool and grateful roof-garden, and, 
seating himself with infinite care, told the 
assiduous Ganymede to bring him a claret 
lemonade and a quarter cigar. They were 
brought; and, sipping the one and puffing 
the other, Mr. Tibbs heaved a little sigh of 
contentment and allowed his appreciative 
gaze to rove hither and thither over the dull, 
soft globes of the lights and the rows of little, 
white tables with their laughing scores of 
beautiful women and somber-clad men, over 
the vine-edged glories of the dim parapets, 
over the thousand little electric fireflies that 
outshone even the beauties of the stars, far, 
far, above in the spreading dome of the sky. 

Mr. Tibbs sipped appreciatively at his 
glass, but suddenly he held it poised before 
his lips, for at the next table a man was 
talking, and his words were: 

Talk about your city! Huh! The city’s 
all right to do business in, but it’s no place 
for anyone to live. Give me the country. 
That’s the place! Give me the boyhood joys 
of the country—the games, the hooking 
apples, the old swimming-hole!” 

Mr. Tibbs rose slowly from his chair and 
faced the speaker, his lemonade poised as the 
Zulu poises his assegai. But then slowly, very 
slowly, and with great care, he reseated him- 
self and placed his glass on the table. 

“He doesn’t know any better,” he said 
judiciously, pityingly, and palliatingly. “He’s 
just a durn fool, too!” 


Unbelief 


By Theodosia Garrison 


Your chosen grasp the torch of faith—the key 
Of very certainty is theirs to hold, 
They read your word in messages of gold. 
Lord, what of us who have no light to see 
And in the darkness doubt, whose hands may be 
Broken upon the door, who find but cold 
Ashes of words where others see enscrolled 
The glorious promise of life’s victory ? 


Oh, well for those to whom you gave the light 
(The light we may not see by) whose award 
Is that sure key, that message luminous. 
Yet we, your people, stumbling in the night, 
Doubting and dumb and disbelieving—Lord, 
Is there no word for us, no word for us? 
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Porfirio Diaz 


TOSLACIL Of MEXICO 


Epiror’s NotEe.—In 1892 President Diaz was persuaded by his friends to write the story of his life—a 
] ; ; 


life full of dramatic incidents and huge accomplishments. 


For a time the autobiography was carried on with 


zeal and a daily quota of writing, and then came a long series of interruptions during which the work had 


to be laid aside. 


In the end the President’s memoirs halted with the year 1867, and until the CosMopPoLt- 


TAN’S special emissary, Mrs. Belle M. Sherman (whose mission was made certain of success by the courteous 
assistance of José Limantour, minister of finances), undertook the task of gathering from President Diaz 
himself material that would bring the autobiography down to the present day, this great work was neglected. 
In these pages the story of Porfirio Diaz in his own words will be told for the first time. 

So little is known to the world at large of the antecedents, the early life and environment, of the President 
of Mexico that the following authentic information of his parentage, early struggles, education and influences, 
and the circumstances which evolved from the ambitious barefoot boy of Oaxaca the man whom all the 
world admits to be the greatest ruler living must carry its own weight of importance. 


Y first ambition was to be the colo- 
nel of a regiment; when I reached 
that, I aspired to be a general; then 

I wished to become president of Mexico. 
To-day my only ambition is to live long 
enough to see Mexico on so solid and con- 
servative a plane that nothing can stand in 
the path of her steady progress and that 
each year she will take a higher place among 
the nations of the world. 

My ambition to be at the head of a regi- 
ment had little chance of being realized 
when, as a child, I conceived it. I was born 
in the city of Oaxaca, on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1830. My father was Faustino Diaz, 
and my mother, Petrona Mory. My grand- 


parents on my father’s side were Manuel Diaz 





and Marcela Bohorquez, both of Oaxaca, and 
on my mother’s, Mariano Mory and Tecla 
Cortes, of Yodocom. My mother’s father 
came from Asturias and married an Indian 
woman of the village of Yodocom, in the par- 
ish of Irlantongo, district of Nochistlan, state 
of Oaxaca; my mother was, therefore, half 
Indian, of the Mixteca race. Later my grand 
parents moved to Oaxaca, in which city my 
mother was born. 

My father was a blacksmith and veterina- 
rian by trade before his marriage, and while 
very young he had served in a regiment as 
farrier. When he married, in the year 1808, 
he was in the employ of a mining company 
which owned the smelters and mines adjoin- 
ing the Cinco Sefores, San José, and El 
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Socorro mines, situated in the dis- 
trict of Ixtlan, to-day called 
“Villa Juarez” because in 
one of its villages Benito 
Juarez wasborn. These 
haciendas belonged to 
the cathedral of Oa- 
xaca. Later they were 
leased by an English 
company. While I 
was jeje politico [gov- 
ernor of the district] 
Ixtlan, it devolved 
upon me to turn them 
over to Don Miguel 
Castro, who had de- 
nounced them by vir- 
tue of the Reform 
Laws, by which church 
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to the state. 

My father was hard 
pressed at this time for the means of a 
livelihood, and seeing that my mother did 
not care to live in the mountain region of 
Ixtlan, he set out to improve his condition 
and journeyed to the Pacific coast of the 
state of Oaxaca, without any capital be- 
yond the value of his horses and mules. 
Reaching the district of Ometepec, he de- 
cided to plant sugar. He found that the land 
lent itself to the cultivation of the cane, and 
leased quite a tract of ground in the town of 
Xochistlahuaca, giving in lieu of rent so many 
pounds of wax per year for the fiesta of the 
patron saint of the village. My father was a 
man of daring and enterprise and enjoyed 
overcoming difficulties. 

Here he lived for eight or ten years. But 
as the children older than myself grew up, he 
realized the necessity of giving them an edu- 
cation, and therefore moved to Oaxaca in 
order to avail himself of the advantages on 
educational lines in that city, and rented an 
inn called ‘“‘ Meson de la Soledad,’ where I 
was born and where he began again to work 
at his trade of blacksmith and veterinarian. 
He also bought two small houses, one next to 
the church of Guadalupe and the other ad- 
joining the Merced Convent. In one he 
established a tannery, the other he rented. 
During the last years of his life he became 
very religious without being fanatic, and 
passed most of his time in prayer. He wore 


the habit of a monk of the Third Order of 
Franciscans, though he had never been ad- 
mitted to a religious order. 
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My father died of an attack of 
cholera in 1833, when I was 
little more than two years 
old. The support of the 
family fell upon my 
mother’s shoulders, 
and she was often 
puzzled to make both 
ends meet. I remem- 
ber that she managed 
the inn for some time. 
If she did not increase 
the capital left by my 
father, her good judg- 
ment enabled her to 
eke it out for a long 
time. She sold the two 
small houses when 
obliged to by circum- 
stances, receiving the 
payment for them in 
meager instalments of 
ten pesos a month. Thus we were able to 
live frugally until I was eighteen years old, 
when I took upon myself the duty of bring- 
ing up and educating the family. 

My father had seven children, four boys 
and three girls. The two oldest boys died in 
infancy. My oldest sister lived to be fifty- 
eight years old, and the three children of her 
oldest daughter, Ignacio, Maria, and José 
Munoz, I adopted as my own. The fourth 
child of my parents was a girl named Manu- 
ela, who died in 1856, in her twenty-eighth 
year, leaving a daughter, Delfina, born in 
1843, who was my first wife. She died in 
1880. We were married in 1867. There 
were eight children by this marriage, of 
whom only two survive, Porfirio, born in 
1874, and Luz, born in 1875 

There were, therefore, living, besides my- 
self, only the two girls older than myself and 
my brother Felix, who married Dona Rafaela 
Varela in 1868. Felix was the father of two 
children, both of whom died in infancy. I 
will speak about my brother Felix later. 

My mother died in 1859. At that time I 
was stationed in Tehuantepec. My regi- 
ment had been ordered to Oaxaca, but re- 
mained in that city only two days. I found 
her ill, but did not realize how ill she was. 
My military duties would not permit me to 
defer my departure, therefore I did not have 
the consolation of being with her when she 
died. Her death occurred two days after I 
left Oaxaca. 

When I was six years old I was sent to a 
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school in Oaxaca called ‘“ Amiga”’ 
[Friend], it 1 which boys and girls - a very 
tender age were taught to read. I learned 
very little while there. Afterward I went to a 
municipal school, where I learned to read and 
to write as wellas it was then taught, which was 
but badly. It was only later on, when nearly 
grown up, that I commenced to learn. In 
1843, when I was thirteen years of age, | 
entered the first year’s course in the Concilia 

tory College of Oaxaca. 

As I had entered in the middle of the scho 
lastic year, I could not take the examinations 
at the end of the term, and at the beginning of 
the following year, 1844, I entered the new 
lecture-room of ‘‘minimum.” At the end of 
1844 I passed the examination for the first 
year in Latin and in 1845 for the second. 

In 1846 I commenced the course in philoso- 
phy. One day in 1846, during the war with 
the United States, my teacher in logic, the 
Rey. Don Macario Rodriguez, called atten- 
tion to the duty of some of the pupils, already 
of the proper age, to take up arms, to offer 
themselves for military service, and to defend 
their country against foreign invasion. Our 
teacher talked so long and so eloquently on 
this subject that, after class, I and some of 
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my fellow students presented ourselves to 
Don Joaquin Guergue, governor of the state, 
to offer him our services. 

‘The governor, ignoring the spirit of patriot 
ism which prompted this action, asked us, 
‘What deviltry have you boys been up to?” 

We assured him that our action was quite 
spontaneous, caused by the condition of the 
country. He ordered our names enrolled, 
and when the two regiments of the National 
Guard were organized, called ‘‘Constancia”’ 
and ‘‘ Trujano,” we were enlisted in the latter. 
Our regiment did not render any military 
service beyond exercising on holidays and 
doing guard duty when the garrison had been 
reduced by the departure of troops for active 
service, 

As I grew older, I experienced a great lean- 
ing toward theology, and had even com 
menced to prepare for the course during 
vacation. Don José Agustin Dominguez had 
presented me with the text-book for the first 
year. Senor Dominguez was a cousin of 
mine, but out of respect I always called him 
‘Uncle.” He was at this time one of the 
chief dignitaries of the cathedral of Oaxaca 
and afterward became bishop of Oaxaca. 

The parish priest, Don Francisco Pardo, a 
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relative of mine, resigned a chaplaincy which 
he held, and Sefor Dominguez offered it to 
me. - In fact, I had more right to it, as I was 
more closely related to the founder. I do not 
remember the income attached to this chap- 
laincy, but it probably amounted to three 
thousand pesos, as the interest of it was about 
twelve pesos per month. This was a small 
sum, but quite important to one in my cir 
cumstances. 

Although my mother ardently desired that I 
should enter the priesthood, she did not influ 
ence me. A friendship. which sprang up 
between myself and Don Marcos Perez com- 
pletely changed my mode of thought, much to 
my mother’s sorrow. Don Marcos Perez 
was a pure-blooded Zapotecan Indian, like 
Juarez. He was born in the town of Teoco- 
cuilco, in the district of Ixtlan. He was a few 
years older than Juarez, and was sent by his 
father, who was a man of some wealth, to the 
city of Oaxaca to learn Spanish and be edu- 
cated. He was an erudite man, of great 
purity of mind and extraordinary upright- 
ness, integrity, and strength of character. 
He became one of the best lawyers and one of 
the most distinguished men in the state, being 
president of the Court of Justice and later 
governor. He was cast in a sterner mold 
than was Juarez, to whom he was bound by 
ties of blood, similarity of ideas, and a sincere 
and lasting friendship. I had the good for- 
tune to know him intimately, to understand 
his character, to learn much from him, for I 
admired, respected, and looked up to him as 
an example worthy of imitation. He treated 
me like a son, and his friendshi» did much to 
better my condition when I was a poor and 
helpless boy. 

I was giving lessons in grammar and other 
studies to several students, to enable me to 
contribute my small share toward the support 
of the family, when Don Guadalupe Perez, 
son of Don Marc os, became a pupil of mine. 
One evening, after the lesson I was giving to 
Don Guadalupe Perez was over, his father 
invited me to go to the State College and be 
present at the distribution of prizes. I ac- 
cepted the invitation and accompanied Don 
Marcos to the college. He presented me to 
Don Benito Juarez, who was then governor of 
the state of Oaxaca. 

Following the distribution of prizes, I lis- 
tened to some very liberal speeches; during 
these speeches young men were mentioned as 
iriends and treated as equals, something very 
different from what I had been accustomed to 
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in the seminary, where you could only greet 
the professors with deep reverence. I was so 
carried away with all I heard that I then and 
there resolved to abandon the ecclesiastical 
career. I struggled with myself all night and 
communicated my decision to my mother the 
following day. 

My mother was, naturally, very much 
grieved. She looked upon me as a lost boy 
and was convinced that my mode of living 
was not a good one, as it had worked such a 
radical change in me. Her sadness and dis- 
tress at my decision so worked upon me that 
at the end of three days I told her I had 
changed my mind, and that I would do as she 
wanted me to. Then my mother gave me a 
proof of her great self-denial. She pointed 
out to me that I would meet with difficulties 
under the conditions then existing if I decided 
not to continue in my ecclesiastical career. I 
would lose the chaplaincy and a scholarship 
which was to be given to me in the seminary, 
and this would be a financial loss to both of 
us. In spite of all this, however, she advised 
me to take up the career for which I had the 
greatest inclination, and took upon herself the 
task of notifying my protector, Senor Domin- 
guez, of my decision, for this appeared a ter- 
rible ordeal to me: 

Senor Dominguez was incensed at my de- 
termination, and told my mother that he 
withdrew all the offers of assistance he had 
made me. That I could choose the career I 
liked best, but if it was not the ecclesiastical, I 
should never see him again. Sefior Domin- 
guez plainly showed his disgust for me during 
the interview. He said I was lost and had 
become corrupted. He demanded the return 
of the books on theology which he had given 
me, and ended by telling my mother that he 
would not fulfil any of the promises he had 
made me. A few years later, in 1857, when 
Sefor Dominguez was bishop of Oaxaca and 
I was governor of the district of Ixtlan, I was 
under the painful necessity of notifying him in 
writing of the denouncement of the mines and 
the reduction-plant de la Sierra, made by 
Don Miguel Castro, but I received no reply to 
my communication. 

As I had decided not to follow the ecclesias- 
tical calling, I had no other alternative than to 
enter the law, inasmuch as these two and the 
medical were the only courses then taught in 
Oaxaca, and I had no leaning for the latter. 

During the first two years my studies were 
in conformity with the curriculum of those 
days, and my boyhood glided along like that 
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of other boys of my age without being marked 


by any notable incident. I was not consid- 
ered a very apt pupil in the Latin course at 
the seminary, but I advanced rapidly in 
philosophy. At the institute I obtained my 
first diploma, although I did not succeed in 
gaining a prize nor honorable mention. My 
particular good points were fine health, a good 
physique, remarkable bodily development, 
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great agility, and a partiality, fitness, 
and fondness for athletic exercises. A 
book on gymnastics fell into my hands, 

the first, perhaps, that reached Oaxaca, 
and by means of this I improvised a 
small gymnasium in my house, at which 
my brother, myself, and some friends 

exercised. 

As time wore on, my mother found it more 
and more difficult to support the family. She 
had left the inn, and had sold the two small 
houses and land left by my father. When the 
money thus obtained was exhausted, almost 
the entire burden of the household fell upon 
me. My sisters rendered what little assist 
ance they could. 

Necessity had forced me to apply to Don 
Joaquin Vasconcelles, a wealthy merchant of 
Oaxaca, whom I asked to employ me as a 
clerk in one of his stores, while I was studying 
logic at the seminary. He promised to con- 
sider the matter; but whether it was that he 
did not wish to employ me, or because he be- 
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lieved it would be better for me to finish my 
education, he informed me thet it was wise 
for me to continue my studies, and as an evi- 
dence of his good-will presented me with a 
volume of Jaquier, which was the text-book 
for that year and the two following, and gave 
me my “‘barragdin,” the garment which the 
students of the seminary were then obliged to 
wear and which was expensive, and therefore 
difficult for me to obtain. 

As we were very poor and had no servants, 
my mother did the housework; my brother 
Felix, on account of his youth, was a burden 
to us. I helped to defray the expenses by 
giving lessons, but this brought me in little 
money. In order to make more money, I 
undertook to do some handiwork and com- 
menced by making shoes for the family. The 
shoemaker, Don Nicolais Arpide, had _ his 
shop opposite the institute, and at spare 
moments I went to chat with him and watch 
him at his work. Later, I bought some of his 
tools and used them at home. With bits of 
cloth and pieces of leather, which, at that 
time, cost but little, I made shoes for my 
mother and sisters. Later on I made shoes 
for myself and my brother and finally became 
quite an expert, making fine boots and shoes 
at a much smaller cost than those bought at 
the shoe-stores. 

I was very fond of guns, and not having the 
money to buy one, set to work to make one 
myself. I bought some old iron which was 
sold under the Portales del Sefor in the 
Plaza, an old shotgun, and a flint-lock. The 
lock belonged to a pistol and did not fit the 
barrel. I then went to the house of a friend 
who made guitars and had some carpenters’ 
tools, and I set to work making a rough stock 
for the firelock. I became quite proficient 
and could soon make such good guns that I 
turned out carved ones. Once when I went 
hunting in the outskirts of Oaxaca, I met 
some Indians hunting in the Valle Grande who 
liked my shotgun and gave me theirs in ex- 
change. These I repaired and straightened, 
and the following Sunday returned them to 
their owners, receiving payment for my work. 

I liked to work in wood, and, obtaining a 
set of imperfect and incomplete tools, com- 
menced to make tables and chairs. I lacked 
many implements. For instance, I had no 


lathe, and to take the place of one, I made use 
of some springs suspended from the roof, 
which I worked with my foot. 

These resources helped to swell the scanty 
payment I received for tutoring, which, at 


that time, amounted to from two to four pesos 
a month for each pupil. During the year 
1854 I was librarian of the institute, substitut 
ing for Don Rafacl Unguera, to whom I gave 
half of the twenty-five pesos attached to this 
position. This was the first salary I ever 
received, and although small it helped to bet- 
ter my financial condition. As I was not a 
supporter of Gen. Santa Anna’s policy, I was 
later obliged to resign the position as librarian. 
After that, for a short time, I was professor 
pro tem of the class of natural and common 
law, in the absence of Don Manuel Iturribaria. 

Then I became a clerk in Don Marcos 
Perez’s law office, and this gave me a small 
income. I made trips to the adjacent courts 
to obtain information regarding legal matters 
which Don Marcos had in hand, and this also 
added to my income. Finally, I became 
attorney for the town of Valle Nacional, and 
made more money out of this appointment 
than I ever had before. In those days a cer- 
tain allowance was made for expenses in addi- 
tion to the fees, which were double, as they 
were paid by the state. 

I met Seftor Juarez at Don Marcos Perez’s 
house on several occasions before he was ban- 
ished during the Santa Anna administration. 
As I was treated like a friend by Don Marcos, 
I went to his house whenever there were any 
celebrations or family gatherings, and always 
met Sefor Juarez, who showed great prefer- 
ence and affection for me until, unfortu- 
nately, political events separated us. 

While I was practising law, the Conserva- 
tive element of the government came into 
control. This was brought about by the 
departure in January, 1853, of President Don 
Mariano Arista and the proclamation and 
return of Santa Anna. The new government 
was bitterly opposed to the Liberals. My 
connection with the latter party, due to my 
friendship for Don Marcos Perez, caused me 
to be openly hostile to Santa Anna. More- 
over, Don Marcos had made me his confidant 
in his revolutionary propaganda in Oaxaca. 

The discovery of some incriminating cor- 
respondence in cipher, addressed to Don 
Marcos Perez by Mariano Zavalo, Don José 
Garcia Goytia, Don Manuel Ruiz, and Don 
Pedro Garay, who were in Mexico City, led 
to his prosecution and arrest. His associates 
were taken to Oaxaca, with the exception of 
Don Pedro Garay, whose name did not ap- 
pear in the intercepted correspondence, and 
the prisoners did not betray him. I escaped 
imprisonment by the merest accident. Don 
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Marcos Perez had commissioned me to get his 


mail, which included the revolutionary cor 


respondence, and which came to him under 
an assumed name. Becoming impatient one 


day, he sent Reniego Flores, his brother-in 
law, to get his letters for him, not being will 
ing to wait for me; 
Flores was arrest 
ed and placed in 
prison with Don 
Marcos and _ his 
friends. 

During Don 
Marcos’s impris 
onment I had an 
opportunity, of 4 
which I gladly 3 
availed myself, to : 
render him an im 
portant service. I 
was at that time 
collecting the rent 
of a house belong- 
ing to an uncle of 
mine, a priest, Don 
Francisco Pardo, 
which was oc- 
cupied by Col. 
Don Pascual 
Leon. My uncle 
had given me pow- 
er of attorney, and 
I also attended to 
his correspond- 
ence, for which ser 
vices he gave me a 
house to livein and 
a small remunera 
tion. Col. Don 
Pascual Leon was 
the prosecuting 
attorney in the pro- 
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climb the walls of the convent of Santo Do 
mingo, in which Don Marcos was confined. 

In the convent, which was almost a fortress, 
were the barracks of the regiment stationed 
in Oaxaca, whose colonel was Don Marcos 
Lopez de Lascano. ‘There was also a special 
prison for monks, 
called ‘‘La Torre 
cilla,” [the _ little 
tower] in which 
Don Marcos was 
confined. The 
Torrecilla was 
about ten feet long 
by six and a half 
feet wide, with a 
door at one end 
and a high window 
atoneside. Every- 
thing happening 
inside the room 
could be seen by 
anyone passing 
before the door. 
The arch of the 
doorway was very 
massive, and the 
window of the tow- 
er, which faced the 
sacristy, was very 
high and close to 
the roof, with an 
iron grating im- 
bedded in the 
thickness of the 
wall, wide enough 
to afford a secure 
foothold on the lin- 
tel of the window. 

The agility 
which I had ac- 
quired through my 
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Don Marcos 
Perez,and he was, 
at the same time,my debtor. As he was very 
backward in his payments, I tried to see him at 
a time when I knew he was dining. Naturally, 
the presence of the collector was not very wel- 
come, and he sent me word that I was to wait 
for him in his office. While there waiting for 
him, I was able to glance over the papers in 
the case against Don Marcos, which were 
lying on his desk, and I decided to acquaint 
Don Marcos with the testimony which was 
being given by his associates. To do this I 
undertook, accompanied by my brother, to 
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cises, and the fact 
that it was done in 
company with my brother, facilitated the 
climbing of the convent walls. When we 
had to climb a height not exceeding ten 
feet, one of us would get on the shoulders 
of the other, and, once on top, throw a rope- 
end to the one below. When the height was 
greater, we threw a rope over an angle of the 
building, and one of us held it while the other 
climbed up, which was a difficult feat. After 
one had arrived at the top, he held the rope 
for the other to climb up. 

About midnight we climbed the wall of the 
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orchard, which was about thirteen feet high. 
The first night we got down into the orchard 
to find out whether there were any sentinels in 
that part of the grounds. We immediately 
climbed back onto the wall and, walking along 
the top of it, reached the convent bakery. 
The bakers were at work at that time, and as 
these people are in the habit of singing during 
their work, they did not hear us walking on 
the roof, as we took pains to step softly and 
to make as little noise as possible. 

From the roof of the bakery we climbed to 
the roof of the kitchen, which was the highest 
part we had toclimb. The cooks were sleep- 
ing at this hour, and we could walk more 
freely. From the kitchen roof we soon 
reached the balcony of the superior’s cell, who 
also was sleeping. In the patio of this apart- 
ment was a small room used as a private 
kitchen for the superior, to which we climbed 
without difficulty, one on the shoulders of the 
other, and thus we reached the main and 
highest roof of the convent. There were a 
number of sentinels on the roof, and we were 
obliged to exercise the greatest caution in our 
movements. The first night, before taking a 
step, we had to wait until we heard the watch- 
word, as we had no other means of knowing 
where they were posted. The watchword 
was. given every fifteen minutes, and by this 
means we had to time our progress toward 
the roof of the little tower in which Don 
Marcos was confined. 

In order to facilitate our escape in case we 
were seen on the roof, and to prevent the 
alarm being given, we detached a rope which 
was tied to the clapper of a bell and hung 
down to the floor of the sacristy below. Once 
this was taken off, we made it fast to the 
merlon of a battlement facing the street, with 
the intention of sliding down on it in case we 
were discovered and our retreat cut off. 

By slow advances we reached the roof of 
the . little tower without meeting a sentinel. 
There was one stationed on the roof below 
the window, the grating of which, like that 
of the tower window, was half imbedded 
in the thickness of the wall, thus preventing 
the sentinel from seeing anything that went on 
above. In order not to attract the attention 
of the sentinel, it was necessary that our 
movements should be carefully considered. 

Once I arrived at this place, I slid down, 
catching hold of the grating with my hands. 
Then I held the rope steady while my brother 
slid down, and we both rested for a few 
moments. This window had two small 


panes in the upper part, each with an iron 
cross-bar in the center, and was closed. 
There was, therefore, no means of calling to 
Don Marcos. The door of the little tower 
had an aperture higher than the waist-line of a 
man standing in a natural position, through 
which the sentinel could easily watch the 
prisoner. 

There were two doors, and between them 
were stationed a sentinel and a corporal. 
The second door, which was also locked, was 
guarded by about fifty men, commanded by 
a captain and a non-commissioned officer, 
which constituted the prisoner’s special guard. 

[It may be mentioned that this guard had 
been taken from the Grenadier Regiment, 
which was recruited from the tallest and best 
developed meninthearmy. Diaz took advan- 
tage of this fact in his interviews with Don 
Marcos, As the wicket of the door to the 
prison was placed very low down, the senti- 
nels had to stoop quite a good deal so as to 
look through it, and they did not take this 
precaution, excépt at very rare intervals. ] 

While I was on the window, if the sentinel 
approached the aperture in the door, I was 
obliged to bend down and get away from the 
window as far as possible, in order not to be 
seen. While doing this, I was suspended 
from the rope in midair, my brother steadying 
me. ‘This strained position did not last long, 
fortunately, and as soon as the sentinel had 
passed, I caught the grating again with one 
hand. Notwithstanding all these difficulties, 
I succeeded in speaking with Don Marcos 
on three different nights. 

That we might attract his attention, we 
scraped off some of the plaster with our nails, 
and threw it against the window-pane, in 
order to awaken him and have him come 
and speak to us. When he became, aware 
of our presence at the window, he got up, 
partly dressed, and commenced to walk up 
and down, reciting some of the Psalms of 
David in Latin, and then, under some pre- 
text, approached the window. The sentinel 
told him to go back to bed, as the cholera 
was raging at that time. 

When Don Marcos finally recognized, me, 
he told me, speaking in Latin, that it was very 
dangerous to talk, but that I should bring him 
a pencil and some paper. Two nights later I 
brought hii: these, together with another 
paper, on which I had written what I thought 
it important for him to know. 

He was taken ill a day or two later, with 
what was at first thought to be an attack of 
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cholera; when he was convalescing, he asked _ holding intercourse with us. By means of 
that he migh* be allowed to take a bath. A sheets of paper with a letter of the alphabet 
very thick and heavy tub, made of clay, was _ representing whole phrases on each, which I 
placed in his cell. He really desired to hide handed him from a house opposite his prison, 


the pencil and 
paper under it, 
and while endeav- 
oring to tip it, that 
he could secrete 
them, he over- 
turned the tub, 
which fell on his 
hand, severely in- 
juring one finger. 
This accident 
came tothe knowl- 
edge of his guards, 
but they did not 
suspect the cause 
of it. 
I advised Don 
Marcos that every 
effort was being 
made to have him 
moved to another 
place, for had he 
remained there it 
would have been 
impossible to lib- 
erate him. 
After moving 
heaven and 
earth he was 
finally taken 
to another 
cell in the 
same con- 
vent; this was 
a room known 
as “ia Rasura”’ 
{the shaving par- 
lor], and faced the 
porch. The roof 
of this cell was not 
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THE “LITTLE TOWER’? IN WHICH DON MARCOS PEREZ 
WAS CONFINED FOR HIS HOSTILITY TO SANTA ANNA, 
arched, but made DIAZ TALKED WITH THE PRISONER AT THE 


WINDOW MARKED X WHILE SUSPENDED BY 
A ROPE WHICH HIS BROTHER HELD— 
A STREET SCENE IN OAXACA 


of beams. 

At our third in- 
tervicw he was in 
his new prison, 
and we were able to see him without so much 


I was able to ad- 
vise him that an 
amnesty was being 
negotiated. He was 
finally released 
owing to this. 
After Don Mar- 
cos regained his 
liberty, my efforts 
in his behalf be- 
came noised 
about. Knowing 
that Don Cenobio 
Marquez was 
the leader of the 
revolutionists 
in Oaxaca, I 
asked him one 
day if he wished 
to know the exact 
details of the 
affair. When I 
informed him of 
the manner in 
which I had 
communicated 
with Don Mar 
cos, he considered 
such a thing im- 
possible, and 
when Don Mar- 
cos was set free 
asked him about it. 
Astonished at what 
had taken place, 
he spoke of it to 
others, and event- 
ually the whole 
story reached Col- 
onel Lascano. I 
found myself being 
closely watched, 
and was obliged 
for this reason to 
resign my position 


in the library of the institute. After that 


difficulty. In this cell we communicated with Lascano not only increased the number of 


each other in writing through some windows 
which were later walled up, leaving but a small 
opening in the upper part. With the aid of a 
table and chair Don Marcos succeeded in upon it. 


sentinels on the roof of the Santo Domingo 
convent, but placed dogs there also, as he 
realized how easily an attack could be made 


The next instalment of ‘‘ The Personal Recollections of Porfirio Diaz’’ will appear in the August issue. 
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Adventures in Neurasthenia 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF A NERVE-SICK MAN SEEKING HEALTH 


By O. Henry 


Author of “The Four Million,” “The Trimmed Lamp,” “Strictly Business,” etc. 


O I went to a doctor. 

“How long has it been since 
you took any alcohol into your 
system ?” he asked. 

Turning my head sidewise, I 
answered, ‘‘Oh, quite a while.” 

He was a young doctor, some- 
where between twenty and forty. 
He wore heliotrope socks, but he 
looked like Napoleon. I liked 
him immensely. 

‘“Now,” said he, ‘“‘I am going to 
show you the effect of alcohol upon your cir- 
culation.” I think it was ‘‘circulation” he 
said; it may have been ‘‘advertising.” 

He bared my left arm to the elbow, brought 
out a bottle of whiskey, and gave me a drink. 
He began to look more like Napoleon. I be- 
gan to like him better. 

Then he put a tight compress on my upper 
arm, stopped my pulse with his fingers, and 
squeezed a rubber bulb connected with an 
apparatus on a stand that looked like a ther- 
mometer. ‘Fhe mercury jumped up and down 
without seeming to stop anywhere; but the 
doctor said it registered two hundred and 
thirty-seven or one hundred and sixty-five or 
some such number. 

“Now,” said he, “you see what alcohol 
does to the blood-pressure.” 

‘““Tt’s marvelous,” said I, ‘‘but do you 
think it a sufficient test? Have one on me, 
and let’s try the other arm.” But, no! 

Then he grasped my hand. I thought I 
was doomed and he was saying good-by. 
But all he wanted to do was to jab a needle 
into the end of a finger and compare the red 
drop with a lot of fifty-cent poker-chips that 
he had fastened to a card. 

‘It’s the hemoglobin test,” he explained. 
‘The color of your blood is wrong.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘I know it should be blue; 
but this is a country of mix-ups. Some of my 
ancestors were cavali.rs; but they got thick 
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with some people on Nantucket Island, so— 

‘‘T mean,” said the doctor, ‘‘that the shade 
of red is too light.” 

“Oh,” said I, ‘‘it’s a case of matching 
instead of matches.” 

The doctor then pounded me severely in 
the region of the chest. When he did that 
I don’t know whether he reminded me most 
of Napoleon or Battling or Lord Nelson. 
Then he looked grave and mentioned a string 
of grievances that the flesh is heir to—mostly 
ending in ‘‘itis.” I immediately paid him 
fifteen dollars on account. 

“Ts or are it or some or any of them neces- 
sarily fatal?” I asked. I thought my connec- 
tion with the matter justified my manifest- 
ing a certain amount of interest. 

‘““All of them,” he answered cheerfully. 
‘“‘But their progress may be arrested. With 
care and proper continuous treatment you 
may live to be eighty-five or ninety.” 

I began to think of the doctor’s bill. 
‘‘ Eighty-five would be sufficient, I am sure,” 
was my comment. I paid him ten dollars 
more on account. 

“The first thing to do,” he said, with re- 
newed animation, ‘‘is to find a sanitarium 
where you will get a complete rest for a while 
and allow your nerves to get into a better 
condition. I myself will go with you and 
select a suitable one.” 

So he took me to a madhouse in the Cats- 
kills. It was ona bare mountain frequented 
only by infrequent frequenters. You could 
see nothing but stones and boulders, some 
patches of snow and scattered pine-trees. 
The young physician in charge was most 
agreeable. He gave me a stimulant withort 
applying a compress to the arm. It wa 
luncheon-time, and we were invited to pai 
take. There were about twenty inmates 
little tables in the dining-room. The young 
physician in charge came to our table and 
said: ‘“‘It is a custom with our guests not to 
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regard themselves as patients but merely as 
tired ladies and gentlemen taking a rest. 
Whatever slight maladies they may have are 
never alluded to in conversation.” 

My doctor called loudly to a waitress to 
bring some phosphoglycerate of lime hash, 
dog-bread, bromo-seltzer pancakes, and nux- 
vomica tea for my repast. Then a sound 
arose like a sudden wind-storm among pine- 
trees. It was produced by every guest in the 
room whispering loudly, ‘‘ Neurasthenia!”— 
except one man with a nose, whom I distinctly 
heard say, ‘‘Chronic alcoholism.” I hope to 
meet him again. The physician in charge 
turned and walked away. 

An hour or so after luncheon he conducted 
us to the workshop—say fifty yards from the 
house. Thither the guests had been con- 
ducted by the physician’ in charge’s under- 
study and sponge-holder—a man with feet 
and a blue sweater. He was so tall that I was 
not sure he had a face; but the Armour 
Packing Company would have been de- 
lighted with his hands. 

‘‘Here,” said the physician in charge, “‘our 
guests find relaxation from past mental wor- 
ries by devoting themselves to physical labor 
—recreation, in reality.” 

There were turning-lathes, carpenters’ out- 
fits, clay-modeling tools, spinning-wheels, 
weaving-frames, treadmills, bass drums, 
enlarged-crayon-portrait apparatuses, black- 
smith forges, and everything, seemingly, that 
could interest the paying lunatic guests of 
a first-rate sanitarium. 

“The lady making mud-pies in the cor- 
ner,” whispered the physician in charge, 
‘is no other than Lula Lulington, the au- 
thoress of the novel entitled ‘Why Love 
Loves.’ What she is doing now is simply 
to rest her mind after performing that piece 
of work.” 

I had seen the book. ‘‘Why doesn’t she 
do it by writing another oneinstead ?” Iasked. 

As you see, I wasn’t as far gone as they 
thought I was. 

‘“‘The gentleman pouring water through the 
funnel,’ continued the physician in charge, 
“is a Wall Street broker broken down from 
overwork.” 

I buttoned my coat. 

Others he pointed out were architects play- 
ing with Noah’s arks, ministers reading Dar- 
win’s ‘“‘ Theory of Evolution,” lawyers sawing 
wood, tired-out society ladies talking Ibsen to 
the blue-sweatered sponge-holder, a neurotic 
millionaire lying asleep on the floor, and a 
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prominent artist drawing a little red wagon 
around the room. 

“You look pretty strong,” said the physi- 
cian in charge to me. “I think the best 
mental relaxation for you would be throwing 
small boulders over the mountainside and 
then bringing them up again.” 

I was a hundred yards away before my 
doctor overtook me. 

‘“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“The matter is,” said I, ‘‘that there are no 
aeroplanes handy. So I am going to merrily 
and hastily jog the footpath-way to yon sta- 
tion and catch the first unlimited-soft-coal 
express back to town.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “perhaps you are 
right. This seems hardly the suitable place 
for you. But what you need is rest—absolute 
rest and exercise.” 

That night I went to a hotel in the city, and 
said to the clerk: ‘‘What I need is absolute 
rest and exercise. Can you give me a room 
with one of those tall folding-beds in it, and 
a relay of bell-boys to work it up and down 
while I rest?” 

The clerk rubbed a speck off one of his 
finger-nails and glanced sidewise at a tall 
man in a white hat sitting in the lobby. That 
man came over and asked me politely if I had 
seen the shrubbery at the west entrance. 
I had not, so he showed it to me and then 
looked me over. 

“TI thought you had ’em,” he said, not 
unkindly, ‘‘but I guess you’re all right. 
You’d better go see a doctor, old man.” 

A week afterward my doctor tested my 
blood-pressure again without the preliminary 
stimulant. He looked to me a little less like 
Napoleon. And his socks were of a shade of 
tan that did not appeal to me. 

““What you need,” he decided, “‘is sea air 
and companionship.” 

“Would a mermaid—” I began; but he 
slipped on his professional manner. 

“T myself,” he said, ‘‘will take you to the 
Hotel Bonair off the coast of Long Island and 
see that you get in good shape. It is a quiet, 
comfortable resort where you will soon re- 
cuperate.” 

The Hotel Bonair proved to be a nine- 
hundred-room fashionable hostelry on an 
island off the main shore. Everybody who 
did not dress for dinner was shoved into a side 
dining-room and given only a terrapin-and- 
champagne table d’héte. The -bay was a 
great stamping-ground for wealthy yachts- 
men. The Corsair anchored there the day 
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we arrived. I saw Mr Morgan standing on 
deck eating a cheese-sandwich and gazing 
longingly at the hotel. Still, it was a very 
es place. Nobody could afford to 
pay their prices. When you went away you 
simply left your baggage, stole a skiff, and 
beat it for the mainland in the night. 

When I had been there one day I got a pad 
of monogrammed telegraph blanks at the 
clerk’s desk and began to wire to all my 
friends for get-away money. My doctor and 
I played one game of c roquet on the golf-links 
and went to sleep on the lawn. 

When we got back to town a thought 
seemed to occur to him suddenly. ‘By the 
way,” he asked, ‘“‘how do you feel ?” 

‘Relieved of very much,” I replied. 


Now a consulting physician is different. 
He isn’t exactly sure whether he is to be paid 
or not, and this uncertainty insures you either 
the most careful or the most careless attention. 
My doctor took me to see a consulting physi- 
cian. He made a poor guess and gave me 
careful attention. I liked him immensely. 
He put me through some coordination exer- 
cises. 

‘Have you a pain in the back of your 
head?” he asked. I told him I had not. 

“Shut your eyes,” he ordered, “‘put your 
feet close together, and jump backward as 
far as you can.” 

I always was a good backward jumper with 
myeyes shut,sol obeyed. My head struck the 
edge of the bathroom door, which had been left 
open and was only three feet away. The doc- 
tor was very sorry. He had overlooked the 
fact that the door was open. He closed it. 

‘Now touch your nose with your right fore- 
finger,” he said. 

‘Where is it?” I asked. 

“On your face,” said he. 

‘I mean my right forefinger,” I explained. 

“Oh, excuse me,” said he. He reopened 
the bathroom door, and I took my finger out 
of the crack of it. After I had performed the 
marvelous digito-nasal feat I said, 

“I do not wish to deceive you as to symp- 
toms, Doctor; I really have something like a 
pain in the back of my head.” He ignored 
the symptom and examined my heart care- 
fully with a latest-popular-air-penny-in-the- 
slot ear-trumpet. I felt like a ballad. 

“Now,” he said, “gallop like a horse for 
about five minutes ‘around the room.” 

I gave the best imitation I could of a dis- 
qualified Percheron being led out of Madison 
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Square Garden. Then, without dropping in 
a penny, he listened to my chest again. 

‘No glanders in our family, Doc,” I said. 

The consulting physician held up his fore- 
finger within three inches of my nose. “ Look 
at my finger,” he commanded. 

“Did you ever try Pears’—” I began; but 
he went on with his test rapidly. 

‘‘ Now look across the bay. 
Across the bay. At my finger. At my finger. 
Across the bay. Across thebay. At my finger. 
Across the bay.”’ This for about three minutes. 

He explained that this was a test of the 
action of the brain. It seemed easy to me. 
I never once mistook his finger for the bay. 
I’ll bet that if he had used the phrases: ‘‘ Gaze 
as it were, unpreoccupied, outward—or rath 
er laterally—in the direction of the horizon, 
underlaid, so to speak, with the adjacent 
fluid inlet,’ and ‘‘ Now, returning—or rather, 
in a manner, withdrawing your attention, 
bestow it upon my upraised digit”—I’ll bet, 
I say, that Henry James himself could have 
passed the examination. 

After asking me if I had ever had a grand- 
uncle with curvature of the spine or a cousin 
with swelled ankles, the two doctors retired 
to the bathroom and sat on the edge of the bath 
tub for their consultation. I ate an apple, and 
gazed first at my finger and then across the bay. 

The doctors came out looking grave. 
More: they looked tombstones and Ten 
nessee-papers-please-copy. They wrote out 
a diet list to which I was to be restricted. It 
had everything that I had ever heard of to eat 
on it, except snails. And I never eat a snail 
unless it overtakes me and bites me first. 

‘“You must follow this diet strictly,”’ said 
the doctors. 

‘I'd follow it a mile if I could get one-tenth 
of what’s on it,” I answered. 

‘“‘Of next importance,” they went on, 
outdoor air and exercise. And here is a pre- 
scription that will be of great benefit to you.” 

Then all of us took something. They took 
their hats, and I took my departure. 

I went to a druggist and showed him the 
prescription. 

“It will be $2.87 for an ounce bottle,” he 
said. 

‘Will you give me a piece of your wrapping- 
cord?” said I. 

I made a hole in the prescription, ran the 
cord through it, tied it around my neck, and 
tucked it inside. All of us have a little super- 
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stition, and mine runs to a confidence in 
amulets. 
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Of course there was nothing the matter 
with me, but I was very ill. I couldn’t work, 
sleep, eat, or bowl. The only way I could 
get any sympathy was to go without shaving 
for four days. Even then somebody would 
say: ‘Old man, you look as hardy as a pine- 
knot. Been up for a jaunt in the Maine 
woods, eh?” 

Then, suddenly, I remembered that I must 
have outdoor air and exercise. So I went 
down South to John’s. John is an approx- 
imate relative by verdict of a preacher stand- 
ing with a little book in his hands in a bower 
of chrysanthemums while a hundred thousand 
people looked on. John has a country house 
seven miles from Pineville. It is at an alti- 
tude and on the Blue Ridge Mountains in a 
state too dignified to be dragged into this 
controversy. John is mica, which is more 
valuable and clearer than gold. He met me 
at Pineville, and we took the trolley-car to his 
home. It is a big, neighborless cottage on a 
hill surrounded by a hundred mountains. We 
got off at his little private station where John’s 
family and Amaryllis met and greeted us. 
Amaryllis looked at me a trifle anxiously. 

A rabbit came bounding across the hill be- 
tween us and the house. I threw down my 
suit-case and pursued it hotfoot. After I had 
run twenty yards and seen it disappear, I sat 
down on the grass and wept disconsolately. 

‘“‘T can’t catch arabbit any more,” I sobbed. 
“I’m of no further use in the world. I may 
as well be dead.” 

‘Oh, what is it—what is it, Brother John?” 
I heard Amaryllis say. 

‘‘Nerves a little unstrung,” said John, in 
his calm way. ‘Don’t worry. Get up, you 
rabbit-chaser, and come on to the house 
before the biscuits get cold.” It was about 
twilight, and the mountains came up nobly 
to Miss Murfree’s descriptions of them. 

Soon after dinner I announced that I be- 
lieved I could sleep for a year or two, includ- 
ing legal holidays. So I was shown to a room 
as big and cool as a flower-garden, where 
there was a bed as broad as a lawn. Soon 
afterward the remainder of the household re- 
tired, and then there fell upon the land a 
silence. 

I had not heard a silence before in years. 
It was absolute. I raised myseif on my elbow 
and listened to it. Sleep! I thought that if 
I only could hear a star twinkle or a blade of 
grass sharpen itself I could compose myself 
to rest. I thought once that I heard a sound like 
the sail of acatboat flapping as it veered about 
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in a breeze, but I decided that it was probably 
only a tack in the carpet. Still I listened. © 

Suddenly some belated little bird alighted 
upon the window-sill, and, in what he no 
doubt considered sleepy tones, enunciated 
the noise generally translated as ‘‘cheep!” 

I leaped into the air. 

‘“‘Hey! what’s the matter down there?” 
called, John from his room above mine. 

‘Oh, nothing,” I answered, ‘‘except that 
I accidentally bumped my head against the 
ceiling.” 

The next morning I went out on the porch 
and looked at the mountains. There were 
forty-seven of them in sight. I shuddered, 
went into the big hall sitting-room of the 
house, selected ‘‘ Pancoast’s Family Practice 
of Medicine” from a bookcase, and b gan to 
read. John came in, took the book away 
from me, and led me outside. He has a farm 
of three hundred acres furnished with the 
usual complement of barns, mules, peasantry, 
and harrows with three front teeth broken off. 
I had seen such things in my childhood, and 
my heart began to sink. 

Then John spoke of alfalfa, and I bright- 
ened at once. ‘‘Oh, yes,” said I, ‘‘wasn’t 
she in the chorus of—let’s see—” 

‘Green, you know,” said John, ‘‘and ten- 
der, and you plow it under after the first 
season.” 

“‘T know,” said I, ‘“‘and the grass grows 
over her.” 

‘“‘Right,” said John. ‘‘You know some- 
thing about farming, after all.” 

‘“‘T know something of some farmers,”’ said 
I, ‘‘and a sure scythe will mow them down 
some day.” 

On the way back to the house a beautiful 
and inexplicable creature walked across our 
path. I stopped, irresistibly fascinated, gaz- 
ing at it. John waited patiently, smoking 
his cigarette. He isa modern farmer. After 
ten minutes he said: ‘‘ Are you going to stand 
there looking at that chicken all day? Break- 
fast is nearly ready.” 

‘A chicken?” said I. 

‘“A White Orpington hen, if you want to 
particularize.” 

‘‘A White Orpington hen?” I repeated, 
with intense interest. The fowl walked 
slowly away with graceful dignity, and I fol- 
lowed like a child after the Pied Piper. Five 
minutes more were allowed me by John, and 
then he took me by the sleeve and conducted 
me to breakfast. 

After I had been there a week I began to 
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grow alarmed. I was sleeping and eating well 
and actually beginning to enjoy life. For a 
man in my desperate condition that would 
never do. So I sneaked down to the trolley- 
car station, took the car for Pineville, and 
went to see one of the best physicians in town. 
By this time I knew exactly what to do when 
I needed medical treatment. I hung my hat 
on the back of a chair, and said rapidly: 
“Doctor, I have cirrhosis of the heart, 
indurated arteries, neurasthenia, neuritis, 
acute indigestion, and convalescence. I am 
going to live on a strict diet. I shall also take 
a tepid bath at night and a cold one in the 


morning. I shall endeavor to be cheerful, ° 


and fix my mind on pleasant subjects. In the 
way of drugs I intend to take a phosphorous 
pill three times a day, preferably after meals, 
and a tonic composed of the tinctures of 
gentian, cinchona, calisaya, and cardamom 
compound. Into each teaspoonful of this 
I shall mix tincture of nux vomica, beginning 
with one drop and increasing it a drop each 
day until the maximum dose is reached. 
I shall drop this with a medicine-dropper, 
which can be procured at a trifling cost at any 
pharmacy. Good morning.” 

I took my hat and walked out. After I had 
closed the door I remembered something that 
I had forgotten to say. I opened it again. 
The doctor had not moved from where he had 
been sitting, but he gave a slightly nervous 
start when he saw me again. 

“T forgot to mention,” said I, ‘‘that I shall 
also take absolute rest and exercise.” 

After this consultation I felt much better. 
The reestablishing in my mind of the fact that 
I was hopelessly ill gave me so much satisfac- 
tion that Lalmost became gloomy again. There 
is nothing more alarming to a neurasthenic 
than to feel himself growing well and cheerful. 

John looked after me carefully. After 
I had evinced so much interest in his White 
Orpington chicken he tried his best to divert 
my mind, and was particular to lock his hen- 
house of nights. Gradually the tonic moun- 
tain air, the wholesome food, and the daily 
walks among the hills so alleviated my mal- 
ady that I became utterly wretched and 
despondent. I heard of a country doctor who 
lived in the mountains near by. I went to see 
him and told him the whole story. He was 
a gray-bearded man with clear, blue, wrinkled 
eyes in a home-made suit of gray jeans. 

In order to save time I diagnosed my case, 
touched my nose with my right forefinger, 
struck myself below the knee to make my foot 
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kick, sounded my chest, stuck out my tongue, 
and asked him the price of cemetery lots in 
Pineville. 

He lit his pipe and looked at me for about 
three minutes. ‘Brother,’ he said, after 
a while, “‘you are in a mighty bad way. 
There’s a chance for you to pull through, 
but it’s a mighty slim one.” 

‘““What can it be?” I asked eagerly. ‘‘I 
have taken arsenic and gold, phosphorus, 
exercise, nux vomica, hydrotherapeutic baths, 
rest, excitement, codein, and aromatic spirits 
of ammonia. Is there anything left in the 
pharmacopoeia ?” 

‘Somewhere in these mountains,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘there’s a plant growing—a flowering 
plant that’ll cure you, and it’s about the only 
thing that will. It’s of a kind that’s as old as 
the world; but of late it’s powerful scarce and 
hard to find. You and I will have to hunt 
itup. I’m not engaged in active practice now: 
I’m getting along in years; but I’ll take your 
case. You’ll have to come every day in the 
afternoon and help me hunt for this plant till 
we find it. The city doctors may know a lot 
about new scientific things, but they don’t 
know much about the cures that nature car- 
ries around in her saddle-bags.” 

So every day the old doctor and I hunted 
the cure-all plant among the mountains and 
valleys of the Blue Ridge. Together we toiled 
up steep heights so slippery with fallen 
autumn leaves that we had to catch every sap- 
ling and branch within our reach to save us 
from falling. We waded through gorges and 
chasms breast-deep with laurel and ferns; 
we followed the banks of mountain streams 
for miles; we wound our way like Indians 
through brakes of pine—roadside, hillside, 
riverside, mountainside we explored in our 
search for the miraculous plant. 

As the old doctor said, it must have grown 
scarce and hard to find. But we followed our 
quest. Day by day we plumbed the valleys, 
scaled the heights, and tramped the plateaus 
in search of the miraculous plant. Moun- 
tain-bred, he never seemed to tire. I often 
reached home too fatigued to do anything 
except fall into bed and sleep until morning. 
This we kept up for a month. 

One evening after I had returned from 
a six-mile tramp with the old doctor, Ama- 
ryllis and I took a little walk under the trees 
near the road. We looked at the mountains 
drawing their royal-purple robes around them 
for their night’s repose. 

“T’m glad you’re well again,” she said. 
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“When you first came you frightened me. 
I thought you were really ill.” 

“Well again!” I almost shrieked. ‘Do 
you know that I have only one chance in a 
thousand to live?” 

Amaryllis looked at me in surprise. “Why,” 
said she, ‘‘you are as strong as one of the 
plow-mules, you sleep ten or twelve hours 
every night, and you are eating us out of house 
and home. What more do you want?” 

“T tell you,” said I, “‘that unless we find 
the magic—that is, the plant we are looking 
for—in time, nothing can save me. The doc- 
tor tells me so.” 

“What doctor?” 

“Doctor Tatum—the old doctor who lives 
halfway up Black Oak Mountain. Do you 
know him?” 

“T have known him since I was able to 
talk. And is that where you go every day— 
is it he who takes you on these long walks and 
climbs that have brought back your health 
and strength? God bless the old doctor.” 

Just then the old doctor himself drove 
slowly down the road in his rickety old buggy. 
I waved my hand at him and shouted that 
I would be on hand the next day at the usual 
time. He stopped his horse and called to 
Amaryllis to come out to him. They talked 
for five minutes while I waited. Then the 
old doctor drove on. 


When we got to the house Amaryllis 
lugged out an encyclopedia and sought a word 
in it. ‘‘The doctor said,” she told me, “that 
you needn’t call any more as a patient, but 
he’d be glad to see you any time as a friend. 
And then he told me to look up my name 
in the encyclopedia and tell you what it 
means. It seems to be the name of a genus 
of flowering plants and also the name 
of a country girl in Theocritus and Vergil. 
What do you suppose the doctor meant by 
that ?” 

“I know what he meant,” said I. “I 
know now.” 

A word to a brother who may have come 
under the spell of the unquiet Lady Neuras- 
thenia. 

The formula was true. Even though 
gropingly at times, the physicians of the 
walled cities had put their fingers upon the 
specific medicament. 

And so for the exercise one is referred to 
good Dr. Tatum on Black Oak Mountain— 
take the road to your right at the Methodist 
meeting-house in the pine-grove. 

Absolute rest and exercise! 

What rest more remedial than to sit with 
Amaryllis in the shade, and, with a sixth 
sense, read the wordless Theocritan idyl of 
the gold-bannered blue mountains marching 
orderly into the dormitories of the night ? 





By Ella Wheeler Wiltox 


Ir one proves weak who you fancied strong, 


Or false who you fancied true, 
Just ease the smart of your wounded heart 
With the thought that it is not you. 


If many forget a promise made, 
And your faith falls into the dust, 


Then lookmeanwhile in your mirror, and smile, 


And say, ‘‘J am one to trust.” 


If you search in vain for an aging face 
Unharrowed by fretful fears, 

Then take right now, and keep, your vow 
To grow in grace with the years. 


If you lose your faith in the word of man, 
As you go from the port of youth, 

Just say as you sail, ‘‘I will not fail 
To keep to the course of Truth.” 


For this is the way, and the only way; 
At least so it seems to me. 

It is up to you to be, and do, 
What you look for in others. See? 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME IN YEARS THE THEATRICAL WORLD FINDS ITSELF IN POSSESSION OF A 
REAL SENSATION IN EDWARD ROSTAND’S BARNYARD DRAMA, ‘‘ CHANTECLER,” 
WHICH WILL BE PRODUCED IN AMERICA IN THE EARLY FALL WITH 
MAUDE ADAMS IN THE TITLE ROLE 
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MABEL BARRISON AS LUL N “ LULU’S HUSBANDS.” OTHER PHOTOGRAPHS: AT TOP, 
BEATRICE VON BRUNNER AND MABEL TALIAFERRO; AT BOTTOM, 

ELSIE FERGUSON AND DOROTHY WADE 





LILLIAN LORRAI Y ‘* FOLLIES OF 1910... OTHER PHOTOGRAPHS: AT TOP, 
SDERICK AND FRANCES STARR; AT SIDE, MAUD 
AT BOTTOM, BERTHA GALLAND 





EDITH DECKER, WHO WAS CONSUELO IN THE MUSICAL COMEDY, “ HAVANA.”’’ ROSE 
PHOTOGRAPHS ARE OF MARIE DORO AND GERTRUDE VANDERBILT 





2 MOORE, ONE OF THE FAVORITES IN A WEST N STOCK COMPANY 
DAISY PHOTOGRAPHS ARE OF NINA BLAKE AND VALLI VALLI 





Photograph of May Kinder copyright by Dover Street Studios 
SCENE FROM ‘‘LULU’S HUSBANDS.” CENTRAL FIGURE BELOW, MAY KINDER. OTHER 
PHOTOGRAPHS: TOP ROW, DESIREE LAZARD AND I} N GREY; BOTTOM 
ROW, GRACE KING AND GWENDOLYN PIERS 





SCENE FROM “MISS INNOCENCE.” CENTRAL FIGURE BELOW, IDA ST. LEON. OTHER 
PHOTOGRAPHS: TOP ROW, KATHRYN KAELRED AND LURA WENTWORTH; 
BOTTOM ROW, BESSIE DE VOIE AND NINA AINSCO 





Dra y Will Foster 
THE AIR OF THE ROOM SEEMED HEAVY WITH PENT-UP EMOTIONS. SOTO, THE PRINCE'S 
SERVANT, WHO LAY THERE DYING BY HIS OWN HAND, HAD JUST CONFESSED 
HIS CRIME ‘I DID IT FOR JAPAN,” HE SAID. ‘‘ BANZATI, ILLUSTRIOUS 
PRINCE! I, TOO, AM OF THE IMMORTALS!” 
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The Illustrious Prince 





By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


XXXI 
THE EDGE OF TRAGEDY 


HE prince, on his return from the 
library, intercepted Penelope on 
her way across the hall. ‘‘ Forgive 
me,” he said, ‘‘ but I could not help 
overhearing your conversation with 
Sir Charles as we sat at dinner. 
You are going to talk with him 
now, are you not?” 

‘As soon as he comes out from 
the dining-room.” 

He saw the hardening of her 
lips, the flash in her eyes at the 
mention of Somerfield’s name. 

“Yes!” she continued. ‘Sir Charles and 
I are going to have a little understanding.” 

‘“Are you sure,” he asked softly, ‘‘that it 
will not be a’ misunderstanding ?” 

‘What does it matter to you?” she asked. 
“What do you care?” 

“Come into the conservatory for a few 
minutes,” he begged. ‘‘ You know that I take 
no wine, and I prefer not to return to the 
dining-room. I would like so much instead 
to talk to you before you see Sir Charles.” 

She hesitated. 

‘“Remember,” he said, ‘‘that I am a some- 
what privileged person just now. My days 
here are numbered, you see.” 

She turned toward the conservatory. ‘Very 
well,” she said, ‘‘I must be like everyone else, 
I suppose, and spoil you. How dare you come 
and make us all so fond of you that we look 
upon your departure almost as a tragedy!” 

He smiled. ‘‘Indeed,” he declared, ‘‘there 
is a note of tragedy even in these simplest 
accidents of life. I have been very happy 
among you all, Miss Penelope. You have 
been so much kinder to me than I have de- 
served. You have thrown a bridge across 
the gulf which separates us people of alien 





tongues and alien manners. Life has been 
pleasant for me here.” 

‘‘Why do you go so soon ?” she whispered. 

‘Miss Penelope,” he answered, ‘“‘to those 
others who ask me that question, I shall say 
that my mission is over, that my report has 
been sent to my Emperor, and that there is 
nothing left for me to do but to follow it 
home. To you alone I am going to say 
something else.” 

She was no longer pale. Her eyes were 
filled with an exceedingly soft light. She 
leaned toward him, and her face shone as the 
face of a woman who prays that she may hear 
the one thing in life a woman craves to hear 
from the lips she loves best. ‘‘Go on,” she 
murmured. 

“T want to ask you, Miss Penelope,” he 
continued, ‘“‘whether you remember the day 
when you paid a visit to my house?” 

‘Very well,” she answered. 

‘“‘T was showing you a casket,” he went on. 

She gripped his arm. ‘‘Don’t!” she 
begged. ‘‘Don’t! I can’t bear any more of 
that. You don’t know how horrible it seems 
to me! You don’t know—what fears I have 
had!” 

He looked away from her. ‘I have some- 
times wondered,” he said, “‘what your 
thoughts were at that moment, what you 
have thought of me since.” 

She shivered a little but did not answer him. 

‘“‘Very soon,” he reminded her, ‘‘I shall 
have passed out of your life.” 

He heard the sudden, half-stifled exclama- 
tion. He felt rather than saw the eyes which 
pleaded with him, and he hastened on. “‘ You 
understand what is meant by the inevitable,” 
he continued. ‘‘Whatever has happened in 
the matters with which I have been concerned 
has been inevitable. I have had no choice. 
Do not think that I tell you this to beg for 

your sympathy. I would not have a thing 
other than how it is. But when we have said 
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good-by I want you to believe the best of me, 
to think as kindly as you can of the things 
which you may not be able to comprehend. 
Remember that we are not so emotional 
a nation as that to which you belong. Our 
affections are but seldom touched. It has not 
been so with me. I have felt more than I 
dare, at this moment, to speak of.” 

“Yet you go,” she murmured. 

“Yet I go,” he assented. ‘In a sense, 
I want this to be our farewell. Leaving out 
of the question, just now, the more serious 
dangers which threaten me, the result of my 
mission here alone will make me unpopular 
in this country. As the years pass, I fear that 
nothing can draw your own land and mine 
into any sort of accord. That is why I asked 
you to come here with me and listen while 
I said these few words to you, why I ask you 
now that, whatever the future may bring, you 
will sometimes spare me a kindly thought.” 

“T think you know,” she answered, ‘“‘that 
you need not ask that.” 

A man’s footsteps were heard, and Somer- 
field drew near and hesitated. The prince 
rose at once. 

‘Sir Charles,” he said, ‘‘I have been bid- 
ding farewell to Miss Penelope. I have had 
news to-night over the telephone, and I find 
that I must curtail my visit.” 

“The duke will be disappointed,” Somer- 
field said. ‘‘Are you off at once?” 

“Probably to-morrow,” the prince an- 
swered. ‘‘May I leave Miss Penelope in your 
charge?” he added, with a little bow. ‘The 
duke, I believe, is awaiting me.” 

He passed out of the conservatory. 
ope sat quite still. 

“Well,” Somerfield said, “‘if he is really 
going—”’ 

“Charlie,” she interrupted, ‘‘if you expect 
me ever to marry you, I make one condition, 
and that is that you never say a single word 
against Prince Maiyo.” 

‘“‘Well, as he actually is going away,” Sir 
Charles remarked, with a sigh of content, ‘‘I 
suppose it’s no use being jealous.” 

“You haven’t any reason to be,” Penelope 
answered, just a little wistfully. ‘‘Prince 
Maiyo has no room in his life for such frivo- 
lous creatures as women.” 

The prince found the rest of the party 
dispersed in various directions. Lady Grace 
was playing billiards with Captain Wilmot. 
She showed every disposition to lay down her 
cue when he entered the room. 

“Do come and talk to us, Prince,’ she 
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begged. “‘I am so tired of this stupid game, 
and I am sure Captain Wilmot is, too.” 

The prince shook his head. ‘‘Thank you,” 
he said, ‘“‘but I must find the duke. I have 
just received a telephone message, and I fear 
that I may have to leave to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” she cried in dismay. 

The prince sighed. ‘If not to-morrow, 
the next day,” he answered. ‘I have had 
a summons—a summons which I cannot dis- 
obey. Shall I find your father in the library, 
Lady Grace?” 

‘““Yes,” she answered. ‘He is there with 
Mr. Haviland and. Sir Edward. Are you 
really going to waste your last evening in 
talking about treaties and such trifles?” 

“T am afraid I must,” he answered regret- 
fully. 

‘*You are a hopelessly disappointing per- 
son,” she declared, a little pitifully. 

“Tt is because you are all much too kind 
to me that you think so,” he answered. ‘‘ You 
make me welcome among you even as one of 
yourselves. You forget, you would almost 
teach me to forget, that 1 am only a wayfarer 
here.” 

“That is your own choice,” she said, 
coming a little nearer to him. 

‘““Ah, no!” he answered. ‘‘There is no 
choice. I serve a great mistress, and when 
she calls I come. There are no other voices 
in the world for one of my race and faith. 
The library you said, Lady Grace? I must 
go and find your father.” He passed out, 
closing the door behind him. 

Captain Wilmot chalked his cue carefully. 
“‘That’s the queerest fellow I ever knew in 
my life,” he said. ‘‘He seems all the time as 
though his head were in the clouds.” 

Lady Grace sighed. She, too, was chalk- 
ing her cue. ‘‘I wonder,” she said, ‘what it 
would be like to live in the clouds.” 


XXXII 
‘‘EAST IS EAST, AND WEST IS WEST” 


Tue library at Devenham Castle was a 
large and somber apartment, with high oriel 
windows and bookcases reaching to the ceil- 
ing. It had an unused and somewhat austere 
air. To-night especially an atmosphere of 
gloom seemed to pervade it. The prince 
found the three men who were awaiting him 
seated at the farther end of the room. 

‘“‘T do not intrude, I trust?” he said. ‘I 
understood that you wished me to come here.”’ 








“Certainly not,” the duke answered. ‘“‘We 
were sitting here waiting for you. Will you 
take this easy chair? The cigarettes are at 
your elbow.” 

The prince declined the easy chair. ‘‘ Per- 
haps later,” he said. ‘‘Just now I feei that 
you have something to say to me. Is it not 
so? I talk better when I am standing.” 

It was the prime minister who made the 
first plunge. He spoke without circum- 
locution, and his tone was graver than usual. 
“Prince,” he said, ‘‘this is, perhaps, the last 
time that we shall all meet together in this 
way. You go from us direct to the seat of 
your government. So far, there has been 
very little plain speaking between us. It 
would, perhaps, be more in accord with eti- 
quette if we let you go without a word, and 
waited for a formal interchange of commu- 
nications between your ambassador and our- 
selves. But we have a feeling that we should 
like to talk to you directly. Before we go any 
further, however, let me ask you this ques- 
tion: Have you any objection, Prince, to dis- 
cussing a certain matter here with us?” 

“If you had asked me that question 
a month ago, Mr. Haviland,” said the prince, 
“T might have replied to you differently. 
Circumstances, however, have changed since 
then. My departure will take place so soon, 
and the kindness I have met with here from 
all of you has been so overwhelming, that if 
you will let me I should like to speak of certain 
things concerning which no written commu- 
nication could ever pass between our two 
countries.” 

“I can assure you, my dear Prince, that 
we shall- very much appreciate your doing 
so,” Mr. Haviland declared. 

“T think,” the prince continued, ‘‘that the 
greatest and the most subtle of all policies is 
the policy of perfect truthfulness. Listen to 
me, then. I have spent two years in this 
country and in other countries of Europe. 
These two years have not been spent in pur- 
poseless travel. On the contrary, I have 
always had a definite and very fixed purpose. 
I came to Europe to make a report to my 
Emperor as to whether I believed that a re- 
newal of our alliance with you would be 
advantageous to my country. I need not 
shrink from discussing this matter with you 
now, for my report is made.” 

There was a moment’s silence, broken by 
the prime minister. ‘‘The report,” he said, 
‘is out of your hands. The official decision 
of your government will reach us before long. 
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Is there any reason why you should not antici- 
pate that decision? Why you should not tell 
us frankly what your advice was?” 

‘There is no reason,” the prince answered. 
‘“‘T have advised the Emperor not to renew 
the treaty.” 

“Not to renew?” the prime minister 
exclaimed. 

This time the silence was portentous. It 
was a blow, and not one of the three men 
attempted to hide his dismay. Again the 
prime minister spoke first. 

“Prince,” he said, “‘no one here will gain- 
say your honesty. You came to judge us as 
a nation, and you have found us wanting. 
At least we can ask you why?” 

The prince sighed. ‘It is hard,” he said; 
“it is very hard. When I tell you of the 
things which I have seen, remember, if you 
please, that I have seen them with other eyes 
than yours. The conditions which you have 
grown up among and lived among all your 
days, pass almost outside the possibility of 
your impartial judgment. You have lived 
with them too long. They have become a 
part of you. Then, too, your national weak- 
ness bids your eyes see what you would have 
them see.” 

“Go on,” Mr. Haviland said, drumming 
idly with his fingers upon the table. 

‘“‘T have had to ask myself,” the prince 
replied, ‘‘it has been my business to ask my- 
self, what is your position as a great military 
power, and the answer I have found is that 
as a great military power it does not exist. 
I have had to ask myself what would happen 
to your country in the case of a European war, 
where your fleet was distributed to guard your 
vast possessions in every quarter of the 
world, and the answer to that is that you 
are, to all practical purposes, defenseless. In 
almost any combination which could arrange 
itself, your country is at the mercy of the 
invader.” 

Bransome leaned forward in his chair. 
“T can disprove it,” he declared firmly. 
‘‘Come with me to Aldershot next week, and 
I will show you that those who say that we 
have no army are ignorant alarmists. The 
secretary for war shall show you our new 
scheme for defensive forces. You have gone 
to the wrong authorities for information on 
these matters, Prince. You have been en- 
tirely and totally misled.” 

The prince drew a little breath. ‘‘Sir 
Edward,” he said, ‘‘I do not speak to you 
rashly. I have not looked into these affairs 
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as anamateur. You forget that I have spent 
a week at Aldershot, that your secretary tor 
war gave me two days of his valuable time. 
Every figure with which you could furnish me, 
I am already possessed of. I will be frank 
with you. What I saw at Aldershot counted 
for nothing with me in my decision. Your 
standing army is good, beyond a doubt; 
a well-trained machine, an excellent play- 
thing for a general to move across the chess- 
board. It might even win battles, and yet, 
your standing army are mercenaries, and no 
great nation, from the days of Babylon, has 
resisted invasion or held an empire by her 
mercenaries.” 

“They are English soldiers,” Mr. Havi- 
land declared. ‘‘I do not recognize your use 
of the word.” 

‘““They are paid soldiers,” the prince said, 
“men who have adopted soldiering as a pro- 
fession. Come, I will not pause halfway. 
I will tell you what is wrong with your coun- 
try. You will not believe it. Some day you 
will see the truth, and you will remember my 
words. This is the curse which is eating the 
heart out of your very existence: The love of 
their Motherland is no longer the religion, or 
even part of the religion, of your young men. 
Soldiering is a profession for those who em- 
brace it. It is so that mercenaries are made. 
I have been to every one of your great cities in 
the north. I have been there on a Saturday 
afternoon—the national holiday. That is the 
day, in Japan, on which our young men march 
and learn to shoot, form companies, and 
attend their drill. Feast days and holidays it 
is always the same. They do what tradition 
has made a necessity for them. They do it 
without grumbling, wholeheartedly, with an 


enthusiasm which has in it something almost . 


of passion. How do I find the youth of your 
country engaged? ‘They sit on seats and 
smoke and shout. They watch a score of 
performers—one score, mind—and the num- 
bers who watch them are hundreds. From 
town to town I went, and it was always the 
same. They watch and they shout while the 
men in the arena play their game. When the 
match is over they stream into public houses. 
Their afternoon has been spent. They talk 
it over. Again they smoke and drink. So it 
is in one town and another—so it is every- 
where—the strangest sight of all that I have 
seen in Europe. These are your young men, 
the material out of which the coming gener- 
ation must be fashioned! How many of them 
can shoot? How many of them can ride? 


How many of them have any sort of uniform 
in which they could prepare to meet the enemy 
of their country? What do they know or care 
for anything outside their little lives and what 
they call their love of sport—they who spend 
five days in your grim factories, toiling before 
machines, their one afternoon content to sit 
and watch the prowess of others! I speak to 
these footballers themselves. - They are strong 
men and swift. They are paid to play this 
game. I do not find that even one of themis 
competent to strike a blow for his country if 
she needs him. It is because of your young 
men, then, Mr. Haviland, that I cannot advise 
Japan to form a new alliance with you. It 
is because you are not a serious people. 
It is because the units of your nation have 
ceased to understand that behind the life of 
every great nation stands the love of God, 
whatever god it may be, and the love of 
Motherland. These things may not be your 
fault. They may, indeed, be the terrible 
penalty of success. But no one who lives for 
even so short a time among you can fail to see 
the truth. You are commercialized out of all 
the greatness of life. Forgive me, all of you, 
that I say it so plainly, but you are a race on 
the downward grade, and Japan seeks for no 
alliance save with those whose faces are lifted 
to the skies.” 

The pause which followed was in itself 
significant. The duke alone remained im- 
passive. Bransome’s face was dark with 
anger. Even the prime minister was annoyed. 
Bransome would have spoken, but Haviland 
held out his hand to check him. 

“If that is really your opinion of us,, 
Prince,” he said, ‘‘it is useless to enter into 
argument with you, especially as you have 
already acted upon your convictions. I 
should like to ask you this question, though. 
A few weeks ago an appeal was made to our 
young men to bring up to their full strength 
certain forces which have been organized for 
the defense of the country. Do you know 
how many recruits we obtained in less than 
a month?” 

‘‘Fourteen thousand, four hundred and 
seventy-five,” the prince answered promptly, 
“out of nearly seven millions who were 
eligible. This pitiful result, of itself, might 
have been included among my arguments if 
I had felt that arguments were necessary. 
Mr. Haviland, you may drive some of these 
young men to arms by persuasion, by appeal- 
ing to them through their women or their 
employers, but you cannot create a national 
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spirit. And I tell you, and I have proved it, 
that the national spirit is not there. I will go 
further, if you still are not weary of the sub- 
ject. I will point out to you how little 
encouragement the youth of this country 
receive from those who are above them in 
social station. In every one of your counties 
there is a hunt club, cricket clubs, golf clubs in 
such numbers that their statistics absolutely 
overwhelm me. Everywhere one meets 
young men of leisure, well off, calmly propos- 
ing to settle down and spend the best part of 
their lives in what they call country life. They 
will look after their estates; they will hunt 
alittle, shoot a little, go abroad for two months 
in the winter, play golf a little, and tennis, 
perhaps, or cricket. I tell you that there are 
hundreds and thousands of these young men, 
with money to spare, who have no uniform 
which they could wear—no, I want to 
change that—who have no uniform which 
they will be able to wear when the evil 
time comes! How will they feel then, 
these young men of family, 
whose lives have been given 
to sports and 
to idle amuse- 
ments, when 
their women- 
kind come 
shrieking to 
them for pro- 
tection, and 
they dare not 
even handle a 
gun or strike a 
blow! They 
must stand by 
and see their 
lands laid 
waste, their 
womenkind in- 
sulted. They 
must see the 
land run red 
with the blood 
of those who 
offer a futile 
resistance, but 
they themselves 
must stand by, 
inactive. They 
are not trained 
to fight as 
soldiers; they 
cannot fight 
as civilians.” 
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‘“‘The prince forgets,’’ Bransome remarked 
dryly, “‘that an invason of this country—a 
practical invasion—is very nearly impossible.” 

The prince laughed softly. ‘My friend,” 
he said, “‘if I thought you believed that, 
although you are a cabinet minister of Eng- 
land, I should think that you were the biggest 
fool who ever breathed. To-day, in warfare, 
nothing is impossible. I will guarantee that 
if Japan were where Holland is to-day I 
would halve my strength in ships and 
I would halve my strength in men, and I 
would overrun your country with ease at any 
time I chose. You need not agree with me, 
of course. It is not a subject which we need 
discuss. It is, perhaps, out of my province to 
allude to it. 
The feeling 
which I have 
in my heart is 
this. The laws 
of history 
are incontro- 
vertible. So 
surely as a 
great nation 
has weakened 
with prosper- 
ity, so that her 
limbs have lost 
their supple- 
ness and her 
finger-joints 
have stiffened, 
so surely does 
her plunderer 
come in good 
time. The na- 
tion which 
loses its citizen 
army drives the 
first nail into 
its own coffin. 
I do not say 
whowill invade 
you, or when, 
although, to my 
thinking, any- 
one could do 
it. I simply 
say that, in 
your present 
state, invasion 
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‘‘Without admitting the truth of a single 
word you have said, my dear Prince,’’ the 
prime minister remarked, ‘‘there is another 
aspect of the whole subject which, I think, 
you should consider. If you find us in so 
parlous a state, it is surely scarcely dignified 
or gracious on the part of a great nation like 
yours to leave us so abruptly to our fate. Sup- 
posing it were true that we were suffering 
a little from a too-lengthened period of pros- 
perity, from an attack of overconfidence. 
Still think of the part we have played in the 
past. We kept the world at bay while you 
fought with Russia.” 

“That,” the prince replied, ‘‘was one of 
the conditions of a treaty which has expired. 
If by that treaty our country profited more 
than yours, that is still no reason why we 
should renew it under altered conditions. 
Gratitude is an admirable sentiment, but it 
has nothing to do with the making of treaties.”’ 

‘‘We are, nevertheless,” Bransome de- 
clared, ‘‘ justified in pointing out to you some 
of the advantages which you have gained 
from your alliance with us. You realize, 
I suppose, that save for our intervention the 
United States would have declared war 
against you four months ago?” 

‘“ Your good offices were duly acknowledged 
by my government,” the prince admitted. 
“Yet, what you did was in itself of no conse- 
quence. It is as sure as north is north and 
south is south-that you and America will 
never quarrel for the sake of Japan. That is 
another reason, if another reason is needed, 
why a treaty between us would be valueless. 
You and I—the whole world—know that 
before a cycle of years have passed Japan 
and America must fight. When that time 
comes it will not be you who will help us.”’ 

‘An alliance duly concluded between this 
country—” 

The prince held out both his hands. 
“Listen,” he said. ‘A fortnight ago, a cer- 
tain person in America wrote and asked you 
in plain terms what your position would be 
if war between Japan and America were de- 
clared. What was your reply?” 

Bransome was on the point of exclaiming, 
but the prime minister intervened. 

‘You appear to be a perfect secret service 
to yourself, Prince,” he said smoothly. 
‘Perhaps you can also tell us our reply?” 

“T can tell you this much,” the prince 
answered. ‘‘ You did not send word back to 
Washington that your alliance was a sacred 
charge upon your honor, and that its terms 
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must be fuliilled to the uttermost letter. 
Your reply, I fancy, was more in the nature 
of a compromise.” 

“How do you know what our reply was?” 
Mr. Haviland asked. 

“To tell you the truth, I do not,” the 
prince answered, smiling. ‘I have simply 
told you what I am assured that your answer 
must have been. Let us leave this matter. 
We gain nothing by discussing it.” 

“You have been very candid with us, 
Prince,” Mr. Haviland remarked. ‘‘We 
gather that you are opposed to a renewal of 
our alliance, chiefly for two reasons. First, 
that you have formed an unfavorable opinion 
of our resources and capacity as a nation, 
and, secondly, because you are seeking an 
ally who would be of service to you in one 
particular eventuality, namely, a war with 
the United States. You have spent some 
time upon the Continent. May we inquire 
whether your present attitude is the result of 
advances made to you by any other power? 
If I am asking too much, leave my question 
unanswered.” 

The prince shook his head slowly. ‘‘To- 
night,” he said, ‘‘I am speaking to you as one 
who is willing to show everything that is in 
his heart. I will tell you, then. I have been 
to Germany, and I can assure you, of my 
own knowledge, that Germany possesses the 
mightiest fighting machine ever known in the 
world’s history. Yet listen to me. I have 
talked to the men and I have talked to the 
officers. I have seen them in barracks and on 
the parade-ground, and I tell you this: When 
the time arrives for that machine to be set in 
motion, it is my profound conviction that the 
result will be one of the greatest surprises of 
modern times. I say no more, nor must you 
ask me any questions, but I tell you that we 
do not need Germany as anally. I have been 
to Russia, and although our hands have 
crossed, there can be no real friendship be- 
tween our countries till time has wiped out 
the memory of our recent conflict. France 
hates us because it does not understand us. 
The future of Japan is just as clear as the 
disaster which hangs over Great Britain. 
There is only one possible ally for us—only one 
possible combination. That is what I have 
written home to my cousin the Emperor. 
That is what I pray that our young professors 
will teach throughout Japan. That is what 
it will be my mission to teach my country- 
people, if the fates will that I return safely 
home. East and west are too far apart. 


* 
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We are well outside the coming European 
struggle. Our strength will come to us from 
nearer home.” 

‘“‘China!” the prime minister exclaimed. 

“The China of our own making,” the 
prince declared, a note of tense enthusiasm 
creeping into his tone—‘‘China re-created 
after its great lapse of a thousand years. 
You and I in our lifetime shall not see it, but 
there will come a day when the ancient con- 
quests of Persia and Greece and Rome will 
seem as nothing before the all-conquering 
armies of China and Japan. Until those days 
we need no allies. We will have none. We 
must accept the insults of America and the 
rough hand of Germany. We must be strong 
enough to wait.” 

A footman entered the room and made his 
way to the duke’s chair. ‘‘ Your Grace,” he 
said, ‘‘a gentleman is ringing up from Down- 
ing Street, who says he is speaking from the 
Home Office.” 

‘“Whom does he want?” the duke asked. 

“Both your Grace and Mr. Haviland,” 
the man replied. ‘‘He wished me to say that 
the matter was of the utmost importance.” 

The duke rose at once and glanced at the 
clock. ‘It is an extraordinary hour,” he 
remarked, ‘‘for Heseltine to be wanting us. 
Shall we go and see what it means, Haviland ? 
You will excuse us, Prince?” 

The prince bowed. “I think we have 
talked enough of serious affairs to-night,” he 
said. ‘‘I shall challenge Sir Edward to a 
game of billiards.” 


XXXIII 


THE WARNINGS OF FRIENDS 
THE prince, still fully attired, save that in 
place of His dress coat he wore a loose smok- 
ing-jacket, stood at the window of his sitting- 
room at Devenham Castle, looking across the 
park. The stable-clock had struck two. 
The whole place seemed at rest. Only one 
light was gleaming from a long, low building 
which had been added to the coach-houses of 
recent years for a motor-garage. That one 
light, the prince knew, was on his account. 
There his chauffeur waited, untiring and 
sleepless, with his car always ready, for that 
last rush to the coast, the advisability of 
which the prince had considered more than 
once during the last twenty-four hours. The 
excitement of the evening was still troubling 
him. It was not often that he had so far over- 
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stepped the bounds which his natural caution, 
his ever-present self-restraint, imposed upon 
him. He paced restlessly to and fro from the 
sitting-room to the bedroom and back again. 
He had told the truth, the bare, simple truth. 
He had seen the letters of fire in the sky, and 
had read them to this people because of their 


kindness. To them it must have sounded 
like a man speaking in a strange tongue. 
They had not understood. Perhaps, even, 
they would not believe in the absolute sin- 
cerity of his motives. Again he paused at 
the window and looked over the park to that 
narrow, glittering stretch of sea. Why should 
he not for once forget the traditions of his 
race, the pride which kept him there to face 
the end! There was still time. The cruiser 
which the Emperor had sent was waiting for 
him at Southampton. In a very few hours 
he could be in foreign waters. He thought 
of these things earnestly, even wistfully, and 
yet he knew that he could not go. Perhaps 
they would be glad of an opportunity of 
getting rid of him now that he had spoken his 
mind. In any case, right was on their side. 
The end, if it must come, was simple enough! 

He turned away from the window with a 
litt!e shrug of the shoulders. Even as he did 
so, there came a faint knocking at the door. 
His servant had already retired. For a mo- 
ment it seemed to him that it could mean but 
one thing. While he hesitated, the handle 
was softly turned and the door opened. To 
his amazement, it was Penelope who stood 
upon the threshold. 

‘Miss Morse!” he exclaimed breathlessly. 

She held out her hand as though to bid 
him to remain silent. For several seconds she 
seemed to be listening. Then very softly she 
closed the door behind her. 

““Miss Penelope,” he cried softly, ‘“‘you 
must not come in here! Please!” 

She ignored his outstretched hand, advanc- 
ing a little farther into the room. There was 
tragedy in her white face. She seemed to be 
shaking in every limb, but not with nervous- 
ness. Directly he looked into her eyes, he 
knew very well that the thing was close at 
hand! 

‘‘Listen!” she whispered. ‘‘I had to come! 
You don’t know what is going on! For the 
last half-hour the telephone has been ringing 
continuously. It is about you! The Home 
Office has been ringing up to speak to the 
prime minister. The chief inspector of Scot- 
land Yard has been to see them. One of their 
detectives has collected evidence which jus- 
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tifies them in issuing a warrant for your 
arrest.” 

‘“‘For my arrest?” the prince asked. 

“Don’t you understand?” she continued 
breathlessly. ‘‘ Don’t you see how horrible it 
is? They mean to arrest you for the murder 
of Hamilton Fynes and Dicky Vanderpole!” 

“Tf this be so,” the prince answered, 
“why do they not come? I am here.” 

‘‘But you must not stay here!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ You must escape! It is too terrible 
to think that you should—oh, I can’t say it!— 
that you should have to face these charges. 
If you are guilty—if you are guilty I want 
you to escape all the same!” 

He looked at her with the puzzled air of 
one who tries to reason with a child. ‘‘Dear 
Miss Penelope,” he said,‘‘this is kind of you, 
but after all, remember that I am a man, and 
I must not run away.” 

‘‘But you cannot meet these charges!” she 
interrupted. ‘‘ You cannot meet them! You 
know it! Oh, don’t think I can’t appreciate 
your point of view! If you killed those men 
you killed them to obtain papers which you 
believed were necessary for the welfare of your 
country. Oh, itisnot I who judgeyou! You 
did not do it, I know, for your own gain. 
You did it because you are, heart and soul, 
4 patriot. But here, alas! they do not under- 
stand. Their whole standpoint is different. 
They will judge you as they would a common 
criminal. You must fly, you must, indeed!” 

“Dear Miss Penelope,” he said, ‘‘I cannot 
do that! I cannot run away like a thief in the 
dark. If this thing is to come it must come.” 

“But you don’t understand!” she con- 
tinued, wringing her hands: ‘You think 
that because you are a great prince, and a 
prince of a friendly nation, the law will treat 
you differently. It will not! They have 
talked of itdown-stairs. You are not formally 
attached to anyone in this country. You are 
not even upon the staff of the embassy. You 
are here on a private mission as a private 
person, and there is no way in which the 
government can intervene, even if it would. 
You are subject to its laws, and you have 
broken them. For heaven’s sake, fly! You 
have your motor-car here. Let your man 
drive you to Southampton and get on board 
the Japanese cruiser. You mustn’t wait a 
single moment. I believe that to-morrow 
morning will be too late!” 

He took her hands in his, very tenderly, 
and yet with something of reverence. He 
looked into her eyes, and he spoke very ear- 


nestly.. ‘‘ Dear Miss Penelope,” he said, “‘it is 
very, very kind of you to have come here and 
warned me. Only you cannot quite under- 
stand what this thing means tome. Remem- 
ber what I told you once. Life and death, to 
you people in this country, seem to be the 
greatest things which the mind of man can 
hold. It is not so with us. We are brought 
up differently. In a worthy cause a true 
Japanese is ready to take death by the hand 
at any moment. So it is with me now. I 
have no regret. Even if I had, even if life 
were a garden of roses for me, what is 
ordained must come. A little sooner or a 
little later, it makes no matter.” 

She sank on her knees before him. ‘‘Can’t 
you understand why I am here?” she cried 
passionately. ‘It was I who told of the silken 
cord and the dagger.” 

He was wholly unmoved. He even smiled, 
as though the thing were of no moment. “It 
was right that you should do so,” he declared. 
“You must not reproach yourself with that.” 

“But I do! Ido!” she cried. ‘I always 
shall! Don’t you understand that if you 
stay here they will treat you—” 

He interrupted, laying his hand gently 
upon her shoulder. ‘‘Dear young lady,” he 
said, “‘you need never fear that I shall wait 
for the touch of your men of law. Death is 
too easily won for that. If the end which you 
have spoken of comes, there is another way— 
another house of rest which I can reach.” 

She rose slowly to her feet. The absolute 
serenity of his manner bespoke an impreg- 
nability of purpose before which the words 
died away on her lips. She realized that she 
might as well plead with the dead! 

‘“You do not mind,” he whispered, ‘‘if I 
tell you that you must not stay here any 
longer?” 

He led her toward the door. Upon the 
threshold, he took her cold fingers in his 
hand and kissed them reverently. 

“Do not be too despondent,” he said. 
‘*T have a star somewhere which burns for me. 
To-night I have been looking for it. It is 
there still,” he added, pointing to the wide- 
open window. ‘‘Itisthere, undimmed, clearer 
and L.ighter than ever. I have no fear.” 

She passed out without looking up again. 
The prince listened to her footsteps dying 
away in the corridor. Then he closed the 
door and, entering his bedroom, undressed 
himself and slept. 

When Prince Maiyo awoke on the following 
morning the sunshine was streaming into the 
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room, and his grave-faced valet was standing 
beside his bed. 

‘‘His Highness’s bath is ready,” he said. 

The prince dressed quickly and was first 
in the pleasant morning room, with its open 
windows leading on to the terrace. He 
strolled outside and wandered among the 
flower-beds. Here he was found, soon 
afterward, by the duke’s valet. 

“Your Highness,” the latter 
said, ‘‘his Grace has sent me to 
look for you. He would be glad 
if you would spare him a 
moment or two in the 
library.” 

The prince followed the 
man to the room where his 
host was waiting for him. 

The duke, with his hands 

behind his back, was pacing 
restlessly up and 
down the apartment. 

“Good morning, 
Duke,” the prince 
said cheerfully. ‘‘ An- 
other of your 
wonderful 
spring morn- 
ings. Upon the 
terrace the sun 
is almost hot. 
Soon I shall @¢@ y 
begin to fancy é 
that the per- 2 
fume of your 2 
spring flowers 
is the perfume 
of almond- and 
cherry-blos- 
soms.” 

‘* Prince,’’ 
the duke said 
quietly, ‘‘I have 
sent for you as 
your host. I 
speak to you 
now unofficially, as an Englishman to his 
guest. I have been besieged through the night, 
and even this morning, with incomprehensible 
messages which came to me from those who 
administer the law in this country. Prince, 
I want you to remember that however effete 
you may find us as a nation from your some-, 
what romantic point of view, we have at least 
realized the highest ideals any nation has ever 
conceived in the administration of the law. 
Nobleman and pauper here are judged alike. 


**CAN’T YOU UNDERSTAND WHY I AM HERE?” SHE CRIED 
PASSIONATELY. “IT WAS I WHO TOLD OF THE 
SILKEN CORD AND THE DAGGER ”’ 
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If their crime is the same their punishment is 
the same. There is no man in this country 
who is strong enough to arrest the hand of 
justice or turn aside the law.” 

The prince bowed. ‘‘My dear Duke,” he 
said, “‘it has given me very much pleasure, in 
the course of 
my investiga- 
tions, to realize 
the truth of 
what you have 
just said. I 
agree with you 
entirely. You 
could teach us 
in Japana great 
lesson on the 
fearless admin- 
istration of the 
law. Now in 
some other 
countries—” 

“Never mind 
those other 
countries,” the 
duke inter- 
rupted gravely. 
“T did not send 
for you to 
enter into an 
academic dis- 
cussion. I want 
you clearly to 
understand 
how I am 
placed, sup- 
posing a dis- 
tinguished 
member of my 
household— 
supposing even 
you, Prince 
Maiyo—were 
to come within 
the arm of the 
law. Even the 
great claims of hospitality would leave me 
powerless. I could do nothing.” 

“This,” the prince admitted, ‘I fully 
apprehend. It is surely reasonable that the 
stranger in your country should be subject to 
your laws.” 

“Very well, then,” the duke continued. 
‘Listen to me, Prince. This morning a Lon- 
don magistrate will grant what is called a 
search-warrant which will empower the police 
to search, from attic to cellar, your house in 
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St. James’s Square. An inspector from Scot- 
land Yard will be there this afternoon await- 
ing your return, and he believes that he has 
witnesses who will be able to identify you as 
one who has broken the laws of this country. 
lask younoquestions. Thereisthe telephone 
on the table. My motor-car is at the door 
and at your service. I understand that your 
cruiser in Southampton is always under 
steam. If there is anything more, in reason, 
that I can do, you have only to speak.” 

The prince shook his head slowly. ‘‘ Duke,” 
he said, “‘please send away your car, unless it 
will take me to London quicker than my own. 
What I have done I have done, and for what 
I have done I will pay.” 

The duke laid his hands upon the young 
man’s shoulders, and looked down into his 
face. ‘‘Maiyo,” he said, “‘we have grown 
fond of you—my wife, my daughter, all of us. 
We don’t want harm to come to you, but there 
is the American ambassador watching all the 
time. Already he more than half suspects. 
For our sakes, Prince—come, I will say for 
the sake of those who are grateful to you for 
your candor and truthfulness, for the lessons 
you have tried to teach us—make use of my car. 
You will reach Southampton in half an hour.” 

The prince shook his head. His lips had 
parted in what was certainly a smile. At the 
corners they quivered, a little tremulously. 

‘“‘My dear friend,” he said, ‘‘you do not 
quite understand. You look upon the things 
which may come, from your point of view and 
not from mine. Remember that, to your phi- 
losophy, life itself is the greatest thing born 
into the world. To us it is the least. If you 
would do me a service, please see that I am 
able to start for London in half an hour.” 


XXXIV 
‘“€GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN” 


Ir was curious how the prince’s sudden 
departure seemed to affect almost every mem- 
ber of the little house-party. At first it had 
been arranged that the duke, Mr. Haviland, 
Sir Edward, and the prince should leave in 
the duke’s car, the prince’s following later 
with the luggage. Then the duchess, whose 
eyes had filled with tears more than once 
after her whispered conversation with her 
husband, announced that she, too, must go 
to town. Lady Grace insisted upon accom- 
panying her, and Penelope reminded them 
that she was already dressed for traveling and 


that, in any case, she meant to be one of the 
party. Before ten o’clock they were all on 
their way to London. 

The prince and Lady Grace sat side by side, 
the other two occupants of the car being the 
duke himself and Mr. Haviland. No one 
seemed in the least inclined for conversation. 
The duke and Mr. Haviland exchanged a few 
remarks, but Lady Grace, leaning back in her 
seat, her features completely obscured by a 
thick veil, declined to talk to anyone. The 
prince seemed to be the only one who made 
any pretense at enjoying the beauty of the 
spring morning, who seemed, even, to be 
aware of the warm west wind, the occasional 
perfume of the hedge-side violets, and the blue- 
bells which stretched like a carpet in and out 
of the belts of wood. Lady Grace’seyes, from 
beneath her veil, scarcely once left his face. 

In the other car, too, silence reigned. 

Somerfield was the only one who struggled 
against the general air of depression. ‘After 
all,”’ he remarked to Bransome, “‘I don’t see 
what we’re all so blue about. If Scotland 
Yard is right and the prince is really the guilty 
person they imagine him, I cannot see what 
sympathy he deserves. Of course they look 
upon this sort of thing more lightly in his own 
country, but, after all, he was no fool. He 
knew his risks.” 
* Penelope spoke for the first time since they 
had left Devenham. “If you begin to talk 
like that, Charlie,” she said, ‘‘I shall ask the 
duchess to stop the car, and put you down 
here in the road.” 

Somerfield laughed, not altogether pleas- 
antly. ‘Seven miles from any railway sta- 
tion?” he remarked. 

Penelope shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘I should 
not care in the least what happened to you, 
to-day or at any other time,” she declared. 

After that Somerfield held his peace, and 
a somewhat strained silence followed. Soon 
they reached the outskirts of London. Long 
before mid-day they slackened speed, after 
crossing Battersea Bridge, and the two cars 
drew alongside. They had arranged to sepa- 
rate here, but, curiously enough, no one 
seemed to care to start the leave-taking. 

‘““You see the time!” the prince exclaimed. 
“Tt is barely eleven o’clock. I want you all, 
if you will, to come with me for ten minutes 
only to my house. To-morrow it will be dis- 
mantled. To-day I want you each to choose 
a keepsake from among my treasures. There 
are sO many ornaments over here, engravings 
and bronzes, which are called Japanese, and 
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which are really only imitations. I want you 
to have something, if you will, to remember 
me by, all of you—something which is really 
the handicraft of my countrypeople.” 

The duke looked, for a moment, doubtful. 

“Tt wants an hour of mid-day,” the prince 
said. ‘‘There is time.” 

They reached St. James’s Square in a few 
minutes. There were no signs of disturb- 
ance. The door flew open at their approach. 
The same solemn-faced, quietly-moving but- 
ler admitted them. The prince led the way 
into the library. 

“It is a fancy of mine,” he said, smiling, 
“to say good-by to you all here. You see 
that there is nothing in this room which is not 
really the product of Japan. Here I feel, in- 
deed, as though I had crossed the seas and 
were back under the shadow of my own moun- 
tains. Here I feel, indeed, your host, especi- 
ally as 1 am going to distribute my treasures.” 

He took a picture from the wall and turned 
with it to the duke. “Duke,” he said, ‘‘this 
engraving is a rude thing, but the hand which 
guided the steel has been withered for two 
hundred years, and no other example re- 
mains of its cunning. Mr. Haviland,” he 
added, stepping to his writing-table, ‘‘this 
lacquered shrine, with its pagoda roof, has 
been attributed to Kobo Daishi, and has 
stood upon the writing-table of seven em- 
perors. Sir Edward, this sword, notwith- 
standing its strange shape and gilded chasing, 
was wielded with marvelous effect, if history 
tells the truth, a hundred and thirty years 
ago by my great-grandfather when he fought 
his way to the throne. Sir Charles, you are 
to go into Parliament. Some day you will 
become a diplomat. Some day, perhaps, you 
will understand our language. Just now, 
I am afraid,” he concluded, ‘‘this will seem 
to you but a bundle of purple velvet and vel- 
lum, but it is really a manuscript of great 
curiosity, which comes from the oldest monas- 
tery in Asia, the monastery of Koya-san.” 

He turned to the duchess. ‘‘ Duchess,” he 
said, ‘“‘you see that my tapestries have already 
gone. They left yesterday for Devenham 
Castle. I hope that you will find a place 
there where you can hang them. They are 
a little older than your French ones, and time, 
as you may remember, has been kind to them. 
It may interest you to know that they were 
executed some thirteen hundred and fifty 
years ago, and are of a design which, alas! 
we borrowed from the Chinese.” 


The prince paused for a moment. Every 
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one was trying to express their thanks, but 
no one was wholly successful. He silenced 
them with a gesture. 

“Lady Grace,” he said, turning to a stat- 
uette of Buddha in a corner of the room, and 
taking from its neck a string of strange blue 
stones, ‘‘I will not ask you to wear these, for 
they have adorned the necks of idols for 
many centuries, but if you will keep them for 
my sake they may remind you sometimes of 
the color of our skies.” 

Once more he went to his writing-table. 
From it he lifted, almost reverently, a small 
bronze figure of a woman, strongly built, 
almost squat, without grace, whose eyes and 
head and arms reached upward. 

‘‘Miss Penelope,” he said, ‘‘to you I make 
my one worthless offering. This statuette 
has no grace, no shapeliness, according to the 
canons of your wonderful Western art. Yet 
for five generations of my family it has been 
the symbol of our lives. We are not idol- 
worshipers in Japan, yet one by one the men 
of my race have bent their knees before this 
figure and have left their homes to fight for 
the thing which she represents. She is not 
beautiful, she does not stand for the joys and 
the great gifts of life, but she represents the 
country which to us stands side by side with 
our God, our parents, and our Emperor. 
Nothing in life has been dearer to me than 
this, Miss Penelope. To no other person 
would I part with it.” 

She took it with a sudden hysterical sob, 
which seemed to ring out like a strange note 
upon the unnatural stillness of the room. 
And then there came a thing which happened 
before its time. The door was opened. 
Inspector Jacks came in. With him were 
Dr. Spencer Whiles and the man who, a 

few days ago, had been discharged from St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. Of the very distin- 
guished company who were gathered there 
Inspector Jacks took little notice. His eyes 
lit upon the form of the prince, and he’gave 
a sigh of relief. The door was closed behind 
him, and he saw no way by which he could 
be cheated of his victory. He took a step 
forward, and the prince advanced courte- 
ously, as though to meet him. The others, 
for those few seconds, seemed as though they 
had lost the power of speech or movement. 
Then, before a word could be uttered by 
either the inspector or the prince, the door 
was opened from the outside, and a man 
came running in—a man dressed in a shabby 
blue serge suit, dark and thin. He ran past 
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the inspector and his companions and fell on 
his knees before his master. 

‘“‘Soto, what is this?” the prince asked 
sternly. 

The secretary made no reply. He turned 
instead toward the inspector, still groveling 
upon the floor, and with his left hand twisted 
round, as though to keep the prince back. 

‘“‘T confess!” he cried. ‘It was I who 
climbed onto the railway car! It was I who 
stabbed the American man in the tunnel 
and robbed him of his papers! The others 
are innocent. Marki, who brought the car for 
me, knew nothing. Those who saw me re- 
turn to this house knew nothing. No man 
was my confidant. I alone am guilty! I 
thought they could not discover the truth, 
but they have hunted me down. He is there 
—the doctor who bandaged my knee. I told 
him that it was a bicycle accident. Listen! 
It was I who killed the young American Van- 
derpole. I followed him from the Savoy 
Hotel. I dressed myself in the likeness of 
my master, and I entered his taxi as a pleas- 
ant jest. Then I strangled him and I robbed 
him, too! He saw me—that man!” Soto 
cried, pointing to the youth who stood at the 
inspector’s left hand. ‘‘He was on his bicycle. 
He skidded and fell through watching me. 
I told my master that I was in trouble, and he 
has tried to shield me, but he did not know 
the truth. If he had he would have given me 
over as I give myself now. What I did, I did 
because I love Japan and because I hate 
America!” He ended in a fit of breathless- 
ness. The doctor bent forward, looking at 
him, first in perplexity and afterward in 
amazement. Then, very slowly, and with the 
remnants of doubt still in his tone, he an- 
swered Inspector Jacks’s unspoken question. 

‘‘He is the image of the man who came to 
me that night,” he declared. ‘He is wearing 
the same clothes, too.” 

“‘What do you say?” the inspector whis- 
pered hoarsely, to the youth on his other side. 
“Don’t hurry. Look at him carefully.” 

The young man hesitated. ‘‘He is the 
same height and figure as the man I saw enter 
the taxi,’”’ he said. ‘‘I believe that it is he.” 

Inspector Jacks stepped forward, but the 
prince held out his hand. 

“Wait!” he ordered, and his voice was 
sterner than any there had ever heard it. 
There was a fire in his eyes from which the 
man at his feet appeared to shrink. 

“Soto,” the prince said, and he spoke in 
his own language, so that no person in that 


room understood him save the one whom he 
addressed, “‘Soto, why have you done this?” 

The man lay there, resting now upon his 
side, and supporting himself by the palm of 
his right hand. His upturned face seemed to 
have ‘in it all the passionate pleading of a 


dumb animal. ‘‘Illustrious Prince,” he an- . 


swered, speaking also in his own tongue, 
“‘T did it for Japan! Who are you to blame 
me, who have offered his own life so freely ? 
I have no weight in the world. For you the 
future is big. You will go back to Japan, you 
will sit at the right hand of the Emperor. 
You will tell him of the follies and the wis- 
dom of these strange countries. You will 
guide him in difficulties. Banzai, Illustrious 
Prince! I, too, am of the immortals!” 

Hesuddenly collapsed. The doctor bent over 
him, but the prince shook his head slowly. 

“It is useless,” he said. ‘‘The man has 
confessed his crime. He has told me the 
whole truth. He has taken poison.” 

Lady Grace began to cry softly. The air of 
the room seemed heavy with pent-up emotions. 
The prince moved slowly toward the door and 
threw it open. He turned toward them all. 

“Will you leave me?” he asked. ‘I wish 
to be alone.” His eyes were like the eyes of 
a blind man. 

One by one they left the room, Inspector 
Jacks among them. The only person who 
spoke, even in the hall, was the inspector. 

“It was the prince who brought the doctor 
here,”’ he muttered. ‘‘ He must have known! 
At least he must have known!” 

Mr. Haviland touched him on the arm. 
“Inspector Jacks!” he whispered. 

Inspector Jacks saluted. 

“The murderer is dead,” Haviland con- 
tinued, speaking still under his breath. 
‘‘Silence is a wonderful gift, Mr. Inspector. 
Sometimes its reward is greater, even, than 
the reward of action.” 

They passed from the house, and once 
more its air of deep silence was unbroken. 
The prince stood in the middle of that 
strange room, whose furnishings and atmos- 
phere seemed, indeed, so marvelously remin- 
iscent of some far-distant land. He looked 
down upon the now lifeless figure, raised the 
still, white fingers in his for a moment, and 
laid them reverently down. Then his head 
went upward, and his eyes seemed to be 
seeking the heavens. 

““So do the great die,” he murmured. 


‘« Already the Gods of our fathers are calling 


you Soto the Faithful. Banzai!” 


THE END 
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EING told by what powers rule 
the COSMOPOLITAN to write con- 
cerning those rebellions and in- 
surrections observable in politics, 
my inclination is to go at the busi- 
ness with the bridle on my neck. 
Why not? Recklessness in the 
writing game is by no means a 
soonest, surest method of throwing 
oneself away. More deer are 
killed offhand than from a rest. 

Often have I beheld a writer 
painfully going over an article with his pencil, 
as a farmer goes over a field of corn with his 
hoe, loosening up the soil of the sentences, 
killing out the lingual weeds, and in the end 
E an untouched public read, cast it aside, and 
forgot: our weary husbandman of words had 
reaped no crop of credit. Some other day 
that same public, striking an article wherein 
the weeds of thought and diction divided 
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honors with the corn and upon which the 
writer had turned his dissatisfied back the 
moment it was done, broke into mad ap- 
plause. It shouted aloud the writer’s name. 
It clapped fame upon his shoulder, twined 
a wreath about,his brow. Yes, forsooth, in 
literature more often than otherwise your 
Midnight Oil’s a peasant, while easy, old- 
shoe Carelessness is called to wear the crown. 

Also, in political literature there ever 
abides, as of necessity, the element of hurry. 
Nhat slaves profess it must be ready to talk 
before they have listened, act before they 
have thought. They are bound to leap 
whether they have looked or no, since failure 
to move quickly, sharply, means too often 
that they are to be left utterly behind. For 
be it known that politics waiteth for no man 
in its times and its tides. 

Speaking of present politics, there is oppor- 
tunity—and invitation—for speculation. The 
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gates swing open to 
conjecture, the bars 
are downto prophecy. 
It is an hour, too, 
when frankness and 
fulness should be 
the countersigns. Not 
that your conjecturer 
ought to give way to 
vain fantasticisms, 
or your prophet be- 
come frantic. Each 
should light the can- 
dle of conservatism 
and common sense. 
For there is a differ- 
ence, a wide differ- 
ence, between being 
free and being wild. 

Not long ago there 
befell a bicker in the 
House of Representa- 
tives. Likewise a vic- 
tory was won. That 
bicker was spoken of 
as an ‘‘assault upon 
Cannonism,”’ the vic- 
tory pictured as the 
“overthrow of Can- 
nonism.” The popu- 
lar impression, fed 
and fostered by such 
description, was 
bound to be erro- 
neous, since it was 
bound to be too small. 
Folk spoke of that 
forensic ruffle as a ‘‘House war.”’ It wasn’t a 
war—it was a battle. They told of Cannon- 
ism and its downfall. Why call it ‘‘Can- 
nonism”? It was no more Cannonism than 
it was Reedism or Crispism or Hendersonism. 
The attack, when all is in, was upon the 
Rules, and the Rules had been in being 
twenty years. ‘There was no such thing, 
could have been no such thing, as Cannor- 
ism. The best proof is that Mr. Cannon, 
as Speaker, has not been removed. The 
power to play the tyrant, wherewith the Rules 
had clothed him, was stripped from his fingers 
and reassumed by the House.. As a Samson 
of despotism he was shorn of his locks. And 
yet I must step softly so as not to offend. 
Those who own a tenderness for the memory 
of the strong son of Manoah may find fault 
with my simile. They will say that Mr. Can- 
non isn’t a Samson shorn of his locks, but a 
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“‘ Congress in its membership isn’t what it used 
1o'De?s: st A Dick wears the toga 
of a Thurman” The public, ina 


cobra robbed of its 
fangs. I submit to 
the correction, for I 
think the point well 
made. 

That House battle 
which took control 
from Mr. Cannon 
was but incident to a 
war. The war still 
goes on, and in its 
field of operations ex- 
tends from Eastport 
to San Diego, Port 
Townsend to the 
Florida Keys. It is 
not a new war, nor 
recent in its begin- 
ning. On the con- 
trary, even in its to- 
day’s expression it 
has been raging 
twenty years. Itisa 
war over tariff, a war 
against protection. 
Anyone can see this 
who will trace it to 
its source. It was 
afoot as far away as 
when, following the 
McKinley Bill and a 
*‘billion dollar”’ Con- 
gress, the people 
gave the country to 
the Democrats. 


manner, is politically 

defective. It unflaggingly votes with its back 
to the future. It votes not to put men in but 
out of office. Thus, on the heels of McKin- 
leyism and a tariff which, more than had any 
other, searched the poor man’s pocket that 
the rich man’s might be doubly filled, it voted 
to throw out the Republicans. This was good 
as far as it went, the loose screw being that, 
as usual, the public, bent upon throwing out 
the Republicans, turned neither thought nor 
glance to what Democrats would be thereby 
given seats. The result? The Democrats 
who went in were more the marionettes of 
money than had been the Republicans who 
went out, and as a measure of extortion the 
Wilson Bill was worse than the McKinley Bill. 
There occurred a loss of public hope. Be- 
trayed by the Democrats, whom they had 
lifted into place, the people stood apathet- 
ically by, in 1896, while the Republicans 
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bought back the power which had been 
wrested from them four years before. Then 
came the Dingley Bill; to be followed by the 
Payne-Aldrich Bill of less than a year ago. 
You whose lives have not gone uncom- 
forted of cards have heard of progressive 
euchre. By the same token of protection 
cheat and swindle, tariff, as declared in those 
four several measures, the McKinley, the 
Wilson, the Dingley, and the Payne-Aldrich 
bills, was no more, no less, than just progres- 
sive extortion. They called it ‘‘protection.” 
It was—after.a fashion; that is to say, it was 
as though the law, by binding hand and 
foot the victim, ‘‘protected” what high- 
waymen were bent upon his pillage. 
Had criminal money, seeking ‘‘pro- 
tection,” exercised prudence in its vil- 
lainy, those tariff extortions might 
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have gone on for unthreatened years. The 
sophistries by which the protectionists were 
wont to delude a numskull public into the 
belief that to tax a man was to enrich him, 
while the quickest way to fill his purse was 
to take all that was therein, were many 
and varied. To the men working for some 
protected manufacturer, they spoke of the 
‘‘full dinner-pail,” and threatened in event 
of lower schedules to ‘‘shut down the mill.” 
To the farmers—who, of the thirty million 
people who work for money in this country, 
muster a grand army of, roundly, twelve mil- 
lion—they sang another song. Since 
the farmer for the most part was out of 
all reach of protection, they did not talk 
of his pocketbook, but spoke of his 
patriotism. They flattered him for 
what courage he had shown in the 
smoke-blown sixties; and, while 
he listened to their stories of old 
battle-fields, he forgot the mort- 
gage on the farm. Brisk, fertile, 
with no more conscience than a 
shark and quite as 
greedy, our pro- 
tectionists were 






EX-SENATOR HENRY M. TELLER AND SENATOR SIMON GUGGENHEIM, OF COLORADO 


“Look in any Senate corner, and only discouragement meets the eye. Where once sat a Teller 


you behold a Guggenheim” 
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ready with what arguments might make for 
the misleading of every sort and kind of man. 
Farmer or mechanic, teacher or preacher, 
they came equipped to show him that with 
protection we stand and without it we fall. 
And so, with but two interruptions—and 
those not fatal to but forwarding their evil 
hopes—those same wily, hungry protec- 
tionists have had their way for forty years. 

Also, as related, they would not now be 
girt about by enemies, with every prospect of 
their overthrow, if—to lapse into the collo- 
quial—‘‘they hadn’t overplayed their hand.” 
The last consisted in ‘‘protecting” every- 
thing on a dinner-table, from napkin to finger- 
bowl, soup to nuts, until the aggregate tax on 
each of what 16,800,000 dinner-tables are 
daily spread between the oceans amounts, at 
a present writing, to ninety-eight dollars a 
year. Sugar, meat, every item, is tariffed, and 
prices have been only too obvious and ap- 
parent in their upward jumps. There isn’t a 
housewife from one coast line to the other but 
sees and feels the pinching extortion of so- 
called protection. She understands, too, that 
the Rockefellers, the Armours, the Have- 
meyers, and the grand balance of our entire 
grand army of multimillionaires—gold- 
bloated by protection as toads grow fat on 
flies—are the ones who divide that dinner- 
table contribution among them. 

Those swollen spiders of protection cannot 
talk of ‘‘infant industries” to that robbed 
housewife, nor lure her into false paths with 
doleful songs about their poverty. She finds 
them rich and prosperous; and when she 
beholds the law, under the false pretext of 
protection, filching from her husband’s 
scanty stipend of, say, six hundred dollars a 
year nearly a round one hundred dollars 
and giving it to them, she—voice and tooth 
and talon—becomes an anti-protectionist. 
Those fires of anti-tariff war which for the 
moment were burning low flame up more 
fiercely than ever. When our protection- 
ists, in their blind greed, began piling up 
their extortions on the dinner-table they 
uncovered themselves. As a result almost 
every fireside in the country is an anti- 
protection headquarters. 

The country is ablaze with that war. The 
battle in the House, which cut the gavel claws 
of Mr. Cannon, was but one expression of it. 
That district in Massachusetts—the Lovering 
district—which, utterly Republican a year 
and a half ago, has become utterly Demo- 
cratic, was another. The defeat of ‘‘ Boss” 


¢ 


at Washington 


Aldridge, at the special election called to fill 
the Perkins vacancy in the New York-Roch- 
ester-Monroe County district, was another. 
The late Republican convention in Indian- 
apolis, at which the mention of our most 
recent tariff of robbery and extortion evoked 
nothing but hisses, was another. 

Senator Beveridge? 

Mr. Beveridge could no more have creaied 
that Indianapolis convention than the froth 
on the crest of the wave could have drawn 
from the bosom of the ocean the billow which 
supports it. It was the people—the call and 
the threat of the people—that produced the 
Indianapolis convention, just as it was the 
people who drove Mr. Beveridge to make his 
“insurrection” speech. 

It is ever so in politics; and leaders never 
lead. The leader in politics has this in com- 
mon with the head of a snake, he is always 
forced forward by the tail. The same is 
evenly true of that battle in Congress—in 


House as well as Senate. Who were con-: 


cerned in it, one side and the other? Whose 
names did you hear? Aldrich, Lodge, Borah, 
Root, Dolliver, La Follette, Elkins, Tillman, 
Cannon, Norris, McCall, Daniels, Murdock, 
Smoot, Du Pont, Guggenheim, Bourne, Bur- 
kett, Bristow, Nelson, Hale, Ames, Gardner, 
Parsons, Fitzgerald, Pickett, Poindexter. Of 
folk outside, such names as Taft, Roosevelt, 
Fairbanks, Knox, and Prophet Smith were not 
unheard. Also there were others. And yet 
not one of these for that fighting could be 
called a volunteer. Behind each, whether it 
were the people or what criminal money had 
sent him there to be its agent, stood the 
“force” which urged him to effort. 

The battle against Cannon in the House, 
like the battle over tariff (protection) in both 
House and Senate, was born of the popular 
demand. The people had been promised 
“revision downward”; videlicet relief from 
tariff extortion. Those promises were broken. 
The people’s betrayal was apparent in the 
Payne tariff bill, which, so far from re- 
ducing, multiplied that extortion. It was 
then\ and instantly, that senators and repre- 
senta\ives began to hear from their constitu- 
encies\ and what tides of war were then set 
flowing\have been mounting higher ever since. 
Those tities have climbed until in two Repub- 
lican sropghols the Rochester district in 


New York\and the Lovering district in Massa- 
chusetts, protection has been submerged— 
drowned—with all who politically upheld it. 
Those tides will continue to climb until, at 
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their flood, they have completely swamped 
both White House and Congress. 


Mr. Roosevelt ? 


He can go with that tide if he will, 
and keep his own place on the crest 
Should he attempt 
to stem it or oppose it, he will 


of the popular. 


be swept off his political 
feet—a leaf in a freshet! To 
my own way of thinking, how- 
ever, he will prove himself no 
such jolter-headed “King 
Canute. 

Consider that battle in Con- 
gress—the battle over tariff in 
the Senate, the battle which cut 
the Cannon claws in the House. 
It was, as I have said, a battle, 
not a war. But none the less, 
as a battle, it was the Bunker 
Hill of that war. A glance at 
the chiefs engaged, and the way 
in which they threw out their 
battle-lines, should give some 
glimpse of how the hosts behind 
them are marshaling in the land 
at large. 

For one good effect, these 
quarrels of Congressmen have 
renamed the issue. It is the 
same old question, but it has 
been given rebaptism. As a 
bicker over ‘‘ Tariff” it was not 
half so dangérous to -money, 
not half so full of hope for the 
people, as now under its new 
name of the “Higher Cost of 
Living.” Common folk, busy 
with daily efforts to give the 
wolf of want a stand-off, can 
understand the latter. A way- 
faring man, though a fool, need 
not err therein. The word 
‘Tariff,’ taken together with 
what spun-glass sophistries were 
woven in its support, never 
failed to prove confusing to the 
popular mind. Thecry, ‘“‘ Higher 
Cost of Living,” is, on the other 
hand, readily accepted and 
having its effect. 

It was the latter which de- 
feated Aldridge. It was that 
which swept down protection 
in the Lovering-Bay State case. 


Who was there that looked forward to a 
Democrat from Massachusetts? 
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REPRESENTATIVE VICTOR 
MURDOCK, OF KANSAS 
Insurgent leader, who declared 
two years ago that he would 
break “‘ Uncle Joe’s”’ power. 
The elimination of the 
Speaker from the Rules 
Committee was 
the result 


Who, in- 


of twenty thousand votes ? 
cry of “Higher Cost of Living’ 
unlocked that hillside of the popu- 
lar, and the avalanche came crash- 
ing. It was not quite so unlooked 
for—while as full’ of encourage- 
ment—in that Rochester instance 
of the beaten Mr. Aldridge. 


ment of ‘‘for revenue only” 
by our protected extortioners. 
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deed, when to name one called for a landslide 


And yet the 


’ 


Aside from coining that war-cry 


of ‘‘Higher Cost of Living”—and 


it’s but calling the camel’s atten- 
tion to the straw, which broke 
its back, when all is said—those 
rebellionists in House and Sen- 
ate have concreted a substitute 
for a tariff in their proffer of an 
income tax. The latter was 
demanded by the exigencies of 
the occasion. The protection- 
ists, as a reason for a_high- 
board tariff, year after year, 
Congress after Congress, had, 
of set purpose, increased the 
expense of government. Within 
the memory of men, say in 
1860, the cost of government 
kept pace with population on 
the principle of a dollar a head. 
Then we ran the government 
for a round annual $55,000,000. 
Last year it cost $1,046,000,000. 
This year it will cost $1,200,- 
000,000. From a dollar it has 
gone to about fourteen dollars 
a head. When you talked of 
taking down a tariif, the sly 
protectionist pointed to those 
fixed charges of government and 
gagged honest objection with the 
phrase, “‘It’s a tariff for reve- 
nue only.” 

The insurgent offer, not to 
say effort, to substitute income 
tax for tariff is the one logical 
retort. While the present cost 
of government is sixty per cent. 
robbery, we must none the less 
meet it while waiting for a day 
of new economy to dawn. We 
cannot default and refuse to 
pay. Thus it befalls that, un- 
less something be proffered to 
take its place, we cannot object 
to tariff on that specious argu- 
as demanded 














REPRESENTATIVE S. W. MCCALL, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 





“ Nothing political is so small as 
to be unimportant. Even the 
feeble bleating of such as a 
Massachusetts McCall 
must be given its 
account ”’ 


What shall we say of the leaders 
in this war of West against East, in- 
come tax against tarifi—this war of 
the people against a protection 
which is bleeding them to death? A 
public is like a colony of bees; it 
must have a ‘‘queen,” a leader. 
True, the queen does not say when 
the colony shall swarm. The bees 
settle that, and take the queen along. 
So, likewise, with a public. It must 
have a leader to “‘form on.” The 
people make the issue, declare the 
war. The leader—like the bee queen 
at swarming-time—decides noth- 
ing, does nothing. He goes with the people, 
echoes their cry. A whole people aroused is 
a deal like the old Mississippi during a June 
‘‘rise.”’?, Bank-full and still a-climbing, about 
all the best and strongest souls can do is go 
along. 

In what years fall in between now and 1912 
—and one may count upon two sessions of 
Congress at least—there will come many a 
skirmish on the floors of House and Senate. 
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REED SMOOT, MORMON 
SENATOR FROM UTAH 






SENATOR HENRY A. DU PONT, 
OF DELAWARE 
“Even a Bayard was bigger than 
a Du Pont—Bayard, whom the 
late Mr. Vest described as 
the ‘senator of solar 
walks and lunar 
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ways 


There will be heard the thun- 
der of the captains and the 
shouting. Nor will there be a 
scarcity of bones of contention. 
Bills will be introduced to free- 
list meat, eggs, sugar—any- 
thing, everything, of table sort. 
These will be fought by what 
robbers would lose money by 
their passage and who find 
1 their politics where they keep 
> their consciences, in their 
pocketbooks. There will be 
postal-savings-bank bills, and 
bills to regulate railroads. It 
will be ‘‘anything to appease the people.” 
One ‘“‘statesman” will sacrifice a fellow 
“statesman,” as Russian travelers throw 
each other to the pursuing wolf-pack. There 
should be a Donnybrook fair at either end of 
the Capitol, and every man in House or 
Senate who sees a head will hit it. 

At this pinch one can’t refrain from con- 
fessing that Congress in its membership isn’t 
what it used to be. Where in a present Senate 
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are you to find one like old John Sherman? 
He was head and shoulders taller than any 
there to-day. There was a dim magnificence 
about him, like a chain of hills seen through a 
haze. I didn’t like him, and yet I could tell 
that he was great—great, but far away. Such 
as are there now come nowhere near his class. 
Look in any Senate corner, and only dis- 
couragement meets the eye. Where once sat 
a Teller you behold a Guggenheim. Instead 
of a Turpie or a Voorhees you are given a 
Shively or a Beveridge. A Dick wears the 
toga of a Thurman, and even a Bayard 
was bigger than a Du Pont — Bayard, 
whom the late Mr. Vest described as the 
“senator of solar walks and lunar ways.” 
It’s as downhill in the House as it is in 
the Senate. In a day of Reed and 
Crisp your Cannons and your Paynes 
were as so many dwarfs. Where all 
are blind, the one-eyed man is king, 
and now these pygmies—since none 
out-tops them—are held to be tall men. 
It is the work of money—this 
dominant littleness in ‘“‘ states 
men.” Money, as it comes 
more and more into con- 
trol, sends small and 
still smaller men to 
the fore. Money is 
afraid of originality, 
of strength, of force. 
When by accident 
some figure of power 
does show at the top, 
money does its best or 
worst to knock his 
horns off. Failing the 
horns, it knocks him 
on the head. 
Returning to the 
Senate, where the com- 
ing war will be sharp- 
est, the people’s cap- 
tains—the Borahs, the 
Dollivers, the La Fol- 
lettes—are superior, 
thew and courage, to 
those who head the 
hosts of money. Of 
the latter, Aldrich is 
the most commanding, *etegraph by Clinedinst 
Aldrich, while he re- 












SENATOR ALBERT B. CUMMINS, OF IOWA 
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money, money has the disadvantage. Dol- 
liver, who will lead for the popular side 
Dolliver, with the people behind him—is 
much more formidable forensically. 

Root ? 

In the extra session Root got in the verbal 
way of Borah. It was an ill-advised interfer- 
ence; Borah went over him like a train of cars. 
Root isn’t a Senate force, never will be a 
Senate force. He isas much out of place in 
the Senate as would be a sword in a logging- 
camp. You can stab a man with a sword—in 
the back, let us say. But, back or front, you 
can’t cut down a tree with a sword. The 
Senate is a place for ox-chains and cant- 
hooks. Root may be a great lawyer. But 

a great lawyer may be a poor lawmaker. 
As well argue that, because a man 
walked a tight-rope, he would do for a 
Marathon. 

Compare Lodge with La Follette. 
Both hard, both bitter, neither with 
any atmosphere of the popular. Still, 
the Huguenot is stronger than 
the Yankee. As for the other 
Senate gentleman from 
Massachusetts, even a 
Beveridge is heavier 
metal than a Crane. 

And so runs ‘the 
Senate story. The pop- 
ular array, whether for 
weight or for numbers, 
is superior to that of 
money. Also, what is 
true of the Senate is 
true of the House. 
Murdock—who leads 
for the rebellionists— 
is stronger than Payne. 
Gardner, the recalci- 
trant son-in-law of 
Senator Lodge, can 
more than hold his 
own against such ad 
herents of money as 
the Copperhead 
Brooklyn Democrat, 
Fitzgerald. Norris is 
not to be insulted by 





nos comparison with such 


drivelers as McCall. I 
see naught but success 


mains, will captain the ‘Mr. Dolliver, Mr. Cummins, Mr. La Follette, and good fortune 


forces of money. And 
yet, even with Aldrich 
m command for 


men who upheld the standard of Republi- 
canism when Mr. Wickersham was play- 
ing with a string of spools, were 
read out of the party” 


ahead for rebellion 
and the cause of the 
people in this the 
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people’s war against the crimes 
of money. 
When I was a boy in Ohio, each 


spring there came millions of , 


pigeons. In 1875 every pigeon 
disappeared. They went to South 
America, where their long-tailed, 
blue descendants dwell as this is 
read. Pierpont Morgan is doing 
all he can to have the White 
House name ex-Ambassador 
Henry White as head of what dele- 
gation we shall next send to the 
Pan-American Congress. Mr. 
Morgan purposes, bank-fashion, 
to cast a money net over South 
America, from Tierra del Fuego 
to the Caribbean Sea, and thinks 
Mr. White might be of assistance. 


Perhaps criminal money—like . 


those pigeons—will migrate to 
South America. 

That suggestion of an income 
tax is a complete answer to the 
situation. It costs $1,200,000,000 
to run the government—yes. 
However, if by an income tax, 
plus a revenue tax, we roll up that 
$1,200,000,000, then the whole 
argument for a tariff falls to the 
ground. Were we to produce by 
an income tax half what revenue 
we now take in by tariff, it would 
provide for cutting the schedules 
in two. That should stand plain 


to even dimmest eyes. Asincome | 


tax advances, tariff retreats. Every 
thousand dollars produced by in- 
come tax reduces the tariff argu- 
ment a thousand dollars. Get 
all by income tax, and tariff is 
made to vanish. And with it that 
vulture of protection now feeding 
on the vitalsof the public, chained 
to the money rock by links forged 
from its own ballots. 
understood by those of Congress 
who propose, as well-as by those 
who oppose, an income tax. The 
Dollivers and the La Follettes, 
the Aldriches and the Lodges, 
know. 

Also, they know another thing. 
They know that, as income tax 
comes on, the West comes on and 
the East falls back. For one hun- 
dred years: New England—the 


All this is - 





A 

PANEL OF 
PURSE- 
STRING 
PARTISANS 


“ The leader in politics has 
this in common with the 
head of a snake, he is 

always forced forward 
by the tail.” Wick- 
ersham, Elkins, 
Knox, Lodge, 
Prophet Smith 


manufacturing states—has led 
the national grand march. She 
is leading it now. In the orches- 
tra of affairs New England is 
playing first violin. This national 
preeminence was born of tariff— 
of protection. Protection has 
given her her captaincy, just as it 
has made West and South hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. 
Income tax would set free the 
West and South. It would not 
enslave New England; but she 
would no longer lead, no longer 
play first violin. From the van of 
American affairs she would be 
relegated to the rear, with every 
prospect of remaining there 
through scores of years to come. 

It is this thought which brings 
the Hales and the Lodges 
to the battle-field—which makes 
them so resolved to die, if needs 
press, in a last protection ditch. 
They oppose income tax to keep 
their world—the world of New 
England —from tipping over. 
They, from their New England 
standpoint, see in it only chaos 
and old night. 

It is that which engenders 
the bitterness apparent when a 
Republican of the East en- 
counters a Republican of the 
West. You saw something of 
it in the recent Chicago oration 
of the heated Mr. Wickersham. 
Mr. Dolliver, Mr. Cummins, 
Mr. La Follette, men who up- 
held the standard of Republican- 
ism when Mr. Wickersham was 
amusing his infantile hours play- 
ing with a string of spools, were 
read out of the party. They 
were no longer Republicans. 
Why? Because they preferred 
to do their own _ thinking 
—-preferred to listen to their 
constituents rather than the 
Roots and the Wickershams, 
demanding tariff extortions in 
the names of their trust masters. 

The Wickersham fulminations, 
because of his inconsequence, 
would be laughably unimportant 
were it not for two things: Mr. 
Wickersham represents an ad- 
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ministration, and his words are held to 
bind a White House. Moreover, nothing 
political is so small as to be unimportant. 
Even the feeble bleating of such as a Massa- 
chusetts McCall must be given its account. 
Also, does not the up-dipping of even one 
bucket of water change the entire level of 
a lake? 

Mr. Wickersham was not a brightest selec- 
tion when the task in hand was the party out- 
throwing of ones offensive to the adminis- 
tration. Folk are apt to deduce a principal 
from an agent, and will take the picture of 


SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH, OF IDAHO 
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name of a militant Republicanism, should 
listen to Mr. Wickersham? For whom is he 
talking, the party or the corporations, the 
people or what protection vampires have 
been draining their heart’s blood ? 

Letting all that go, however, there be signs 
and portents that our commanding Mr. 
Wickersham will soon need his strength to 
save himself. There are those friars’ lands; 
there is the malodorous sugar trust. If half 
be true that’s told, there’s that which will 
come out in that friars’ lands and sugar trust 
connection which should sink a liner, let alone 





SENATOR ELIHU ROOT, OF NEW YORK 


‘“‘TIn the extra session Root got in the verbal way of Borah. It was an ill-advised interference; 
Borah went over him like a train of cars” . 


Mr. Wickersham to be the portrait of what 
individuals he is supposed to represent. The 
listening multitudes, as Mr. Wickersham sets 
about driving the Dollivers and the La Fol- 
lettes, like so many Ishmaels, into the politi- 
cal wilderness, will ask, ‘‘Who is Wicker- 
sham?” They will learn that he is but an 
apostate Quaker, who quit his drab brethren 
for St. George’s Chapel, where Pierpont 
Morgan “‘passes the plate.” They will hear 
that he knows nothing of politics, has had no 
share in party toils and labors, and was 
chosen attorney-general only because—raised 
at the law-knee of the corporations—the cor- 
porations asked it. Likewise, he was the 
partner of Henry Taft. Who then, in the 





your cranky, keelless, light-drait, cockle-shell 
Mr. Wickersham. I say again that those who 
sent Mr. Wickersham to the fore, to read out 
of the party the -Dollivers and the La Fol 
lettes, made a poor selection. 

Not that the La Follettes and the Dollivers 
are moved to aught save smiles. That ques 
tion of who’s who in Republicanism will not 
live or die by word of any Wickersham. 
There will come in 1912 a national conven- 
tion. There and then will occur the casting 
out. If the Dollivers and the La Follettes are 
in the ascendency, the Wickershams will be the 
Ishmaels. Also, with everything Republican 
in the hands of the insurgents once you’re 
west of the west Pennsylvania line, it would 
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look as though the La Follettes and the 
Dollivers were tolerably safe. In _ that 
matter of the Ishmaels, not they but the 
Wickershams will go forth to roam the wil 
derness. 

One need not be an Elijah of politics to 
foresee that the Cannons, the Lodges, the 
Roots, the Knoxes, and the Wickershams 
will, in 1912, find themselves, so far as 
Republicanism is concerned, where Mr. 
Cleveland and his following found them- 
selves as to Democracy in 1896. The lat- 
ter’s defeated feelings found an Indian- 
apolis outlet in Palmer and Buckner, and 
Wickersham e¢ al. might profit by so good 
an example. 

The people are in the saddle. The Can- 
non downfall was but an incident. The 
tariff struggle in Congress is-but an in- 
cident. Even such as Mr. Wickersham 
and Mr. La Follette, Mr. Aldrich and 
Mr. Dolliver, Mr. Lodge and Mr. Bever- 
idge, Mr. Root and Mr. Borah, are but 
incidents. The public hosts, with the cry, 
“Higher Cost of Living,” are moving 
to the destruction of criminal money, 





From the New York American 


THE REPUBLICAN TUG OF WAR: 


and will not be withstood. There is to be 
a new alinement; party landmarks which 
have served for forty years will be swept away. 
The West is to step forward, the East to 
fall back. 

P. S.—Upon what side will Mr. Roosevelt 
fight? The answer is more important to Mr. 
Roosevelt than to anyone else. Mr. Roosevelt 
has not now to learn, I think, that the first 
great rule of leadership is tomake-sure you are 
followed. Also the one, sole chance of this is 
to go where the people go. Let me take the 
privilege of a friend, and whisper a word to 
Mr. Roosevelt. He must not get mixed con- 
cerning the public’s attitude toward himself. 
He is not a Washington. Washington was 
the Father of his Country. Mr. Roosevelt is 
the Spoiled Child of his Country. The pub- 
lic will let him stand on the rungs of its chair. 
It will let him look at its hand. But it will 
not let him play its hand. The public will 
allow him to annoy the players, and in some 
degree interfere with the game. But the 
public will not allow him to stop the game. 
Mr. Roosevelt, returning from lions, should 
ponder these things. 
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INSURGENTS VS. THE OLD GUARD 


Will the Republican elephant hold together ? 


Cross-cut Saws 
By D. B. Van Buren 


THERE is no time-lock on the door of 
Opportunity. 

All things come to him who goes halfway 
to meet them. 

If man never left anything undone he 
would have nothing left to live for. 

The intuitions of a fool are sometimes 
worth more than the deductions of a wise 
man. 

Stave off the evil-doer betimes. It little 


troubles the flea how much you scratch after 
he has bitten you. 

The man who, like a dubious ass, halts be- 
tween two opinions can never hope to keep 
up with the march of events. 

Brevity is the art of converting the clarity 
of a letter into the obscurity of a telegram. 

Do not trumpet out your deviltry: go about 
it quietly. It is the buzz of the mosquito, not 
the bite, which guides the avenging whack. 
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The New Adventures of 


Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


He Introduces the Parent-Company Game to Cinderburg 
BY GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


Author of’ 


Get-Rich-Ouick Wallingford,” ‘The Cash Intrigue,” ete. 


Illustrated by C. E. Chambers 


SYNOPSIS: 


“Ed” Bang, of Cinderburg, has invented a sun-motor which he has unsuccessfully tried 


to exploit in New York, and is about to return home when he accidentally meets a prosperous-looking 
individual of cheery disposition who loses little time in informing the discouraged inventor that he himself 


will finance a sun-engine company. 


Reporters are called in to see the working model, and their appraisal 


of its meaning to commerce, inspired by J. Rufus Wallingford’s (none other) faith in the invention and 
his apparent financial standing, makes Bang the idol of his home town, to which he speedily returns to 


await Wallingford’s coming. 
which he proceeds to organize. 


Vill 


N Friday evening, Mr. Wallingford 

entertained in the dining-room of 
the New Auditorium. Present, 
besides Mr. Wallingford and Mr. 
Bang, wiv sat respectively at the 
head auu the foot of the table, 
were the flower of Cinderburg’s 
finance, the acme of its commer- 
cial achievements, the leaders of 
all its. progressive movements 
which promised a profit, and 
the owners of nearly all its cash. 
They were fine men, and Wallingford liked 
them. He had a profound admiration for 
assets; and these were assets. 

It was not until the arrival of the coffee and 
cigars that Mr. Wallingford, his face very 
much reddened from his earnest exertions as 
a trencherman, gazed about the table of 
highly satisfied and charitably disposed gen- 
tlemen, and rose to his feet, revealing, within 
the wide-cut vest of his dinner-suit, a spread 
of white shirt-front well calculated to inspire 
respect, and turning from the one to the other 
so that his huge diamond—to-night worn as 
the topmost stud—flashed its message of 
wealth and prosperity into the successive eyes 
of each of these leading business gentlemen 
of Cinderburg. Above the broad shoulders 
bent his huge, round face, smiling with kindly 
good cheer, glowing with honest friendliness. 

Gentlemen, this little meeting was the be- 
ginning of a new world-epoch. There sat 








The latter finds the town a-tiptoe and eager to take stock in the companies 


among them to-night a man, a modest man, 
who, disguising himself for years among them 
as a mere earnest, plodding workman (ap- 
plause), had toiled in poverty to give to the 
world its greatest gift since Prometheus 
brought down fire from heaven. 

Mr. Morely nodded his head in grave ap- 
proval, and three others pursed up their lips 
to show that they had heard about Prome- 
theus; the others looked perplexed, and Pete 
Scallop clicked back his teeth. Wallingford 
himself paused to admire the patness of that 
illustration, and to thank the lucky star which 
had, just the night before, laid his eyes for 
the first time upon the fable of Prometheus. 

‘However, he did not want a false impres- 
sion to get about. Cinderburg must not ex- 
pect, within a week or a month or possibly 
within even a year, to see its trolley-cars and 
its factories run by the Bang sun-engine to 
the exclusion of all other motive powers, its 
streets and its homes lighted by Bang sun- 
engine electricity, its office-buildings and its 
houses aaa its meals cooked by Bang 
sun-engine caloric. An organization of such 
tremendous scope was not to be set at full 
speed in a twinkling. First of all, a factory 
must be built, and the work of that factory, 
for some months to come, would be spent 
upon bringing to practical perfection the de- 
vice which Mr. Bang had already brought to 
such a marvelous point of efficiency. 

Hearty applause, and blushes on the part 
of Mr. Bang. 

In the meantime the work of organization 
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was to go steadily forward, and to-night these 
friends would be given an opportunity to con- 
sider the claims to local support of the Cinder- 
burg Bang Sun Engine Light, Heat, and 
Power Company. This, an organization re- 
stricted to the furnishing of local light, heat, 
and power, was to be left to local capital 
entirely, except that fifty-one per cent. of the 
stock would be subscribed by the Inter- 
national Bang Sun Engine Company, which 
was the parent company and which would 
hold an invariable fifty-one per cent. of all 
branch organizations. As the present needs 
of the company were small only ten per cent. 
of the capital would need to be paid in at this 
time. Only ten per cent. 

Thoughtful figuring upon the part of the 
Cinderburg capitalists. 

The American Bang Sun Engine Manufac- 
turing Company was a different matter. It 
was a larger concern, incorporated for a 
quarter of a million dollars. It would, if all 
went well, develop into a business of enor- 
mous extent, perhaps the most important 
manufacturing proposition in the world. 
Gentlemen, the main factory and the head- 
quarters of this monster organization were to 
be instituted and held in Cinderburg, making 
this beautiful little city one of the most im- 
portant commercial centers of the Middle 
West! 

Wild applause. o 

There was no necessity for pointing out the 
advantages of investment in the Cinderburg 
Bang Sun Engine Light, Heat, and Power 
Company. Fqually obvious, he thought, 
were the advantages of investment in the 
American Bang Sun Engine Manufacturing 
Company, for it would manufacture all the 
sun-engines used in the United States. 

These, then, gentlemen, were, briefly and 
lamely stated, the opportunities which Mr. 
Bang’s genius had presented to the home 
town that he loved. This was his great gift 
to Cinderburg, second only in vastness to his 
great gift to all the world! 

A salvo of applause, and then piped up the 
still, small voice of the gray-faced Mr. Mor- 
ley. ‘“‘But, Mr. Wallingford,” he said, ‘‘you 
haven’t told us about the parent company?” 

Nine other gentlemen leaned eagerly for- 
ward. Pete Scallop’s teeth hung poised in 
space. Mr. Wallingford smiled the smile of 
one whose hand holds nothing but trumps. 

““There is not much to say about the parent 
company,” he stated. “It is being incor- 
porated for a million dollars, all but fifteen 


shares of which will be paid over to Mr. Bang 
and myself in return for our patents, present 
and future.” 

Mr. Morley shook his head. ‘A million- 
dollar company without a cent inits treasury!’’ 
he protested. ‘ Absurd.” 

“We don’t need a cent!” exulted Walling- 
ford. ‘‘The parent company is to be entirely 
self-sustaining. In all other places but Cin- 
derburg it will require a cash premium as 
well as fifty-one per cent. of the stock, and 
its total business, aside from procuring and 
protecting patents, will be to collect its own 
income from dividends and from royalties of 
a dollar a unit upon each Bang sun-engine 
manufactured. ‘The Bang patents are worth 
billions, and here is one place where, through 
the parent company, the inventor is to secure 
the benefit of his own genius. Gentlemen, 
that inventor needs no introduction to his 
townsmen. Gentlemen, Mr. Bang.” 

Mr. Bang, realizing at last his actual pos- 
session of the gigantic fortune enumerated 
by that human radiator of financial warmth 
and good cheer, the eminent Wallingford, was 
affected almost to tears, and indeed his voice 
shook as he stood now in answer to a demand 
for a few remarks. He tried to tell them 
something about the drudging years he had 
spent upon his invention, but his voice broke. 
He tried to charge upon his loving fellow citi- 
zens that they had all been given the oppor- 
tunity to see the good which lay in his device, 
but again he was compelled to stop. He 
tried to tell them of the struggles he had in 
New York, and how he had almost despaired, 
and again he had to pause to collect himself. 
Then he told them of how Wallingford, that 
keen, sharp, shrewd, but big-hearted business 
man, who throughout all his active career had 
engineered only gigantic deals involving mil- 
lions, had seen instantly the wonderful pos- 
sibilities of the Bang sun-engine, and had 
raised him in a day from the depths of de- 
spairing poverty and personal bankruptcy to 
the heights of affluence. He could not live 
long enough to thank his dear friend Walling- 
ford for having rescued him at a moment 
when all the world was dark—and here Mr. 
Bang frankly blubbered, and more than one 
man seated about that erstwhile cheerful and 
happy banquet-table caught himself almost 
in the act of sniffling in sympathy with this 
intense heart-drama which Mr. Bang un- 
folded before them. Mr. Wallingford, in the 
tenderness of his heart and in the broadness 
of his human sympathy and understanding, 
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quite conspicuously wiped his eyes and called 
the waiter sharply to open more champagne. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, carefully suppress- 
ing the quiver in his own voice, and smiling 
sweetly, ‘‘after all, we are cold-headed men 
of business.” He paused to clear his throat 
of its concreted emotion. ‘‘I have something 
in my rooms to show you. Let us drink one 
parting glass to the success of the various 
Bang sun-engine enterprises, to the health of 
Mr. Bang, and to the future honor and glory 
and greatness of Cinderburg, and then retire 
to my apartments. Henry,” this to the head 
waiter, ‘‘just have the balance 
of that case of wine served in 
my suite, and bring up a box 
of cigars and some ciga- 
rettes and a large urn of 
coffee and the toasted 
wafers and water-crackers 
and Camembert,” and with * 
this easy direction, involv- Nie 
ing that free spending of j 
money in which 
wealthy men of the 
world could be ex- 
pected to indulge, 
he led that well- 
fed and cheerful 
and kindly dis- 
posed group of 
embnent local 
financiers to his 
own magnificent 
quarters at the 
upper end of 
the same hall on 
the parlor floor. 
Upon the wall in 
his reception-par- 
lor hung a bird’s- 
eye view of the 
future factory of 
the American 
Bang Sun Engine 
Manufacturing 
Company, a plant 
with an imposing 
front in Dutch 
Renaissance, its : 
rearward and lat- ier 
eral buildings 
sweeping away 
into the dim and 
distant perspec- 
tive and covering 
acres of ground. 





WITHIN THE WIDE-CUT 
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Side-tracks with loaded freight-cars upon 
them were everywhere, and busy engines 
were puffing away with car-load after car- 
load of Bang sun-engines, each unit, with 
red and gilt striping upon it, paying a trib- 
ute of one dollar to the International Bang 
Sun Engine Company, which was the parent 
organization. Beyond were the Pinkus Hills, 
covered with Bang sun-engine units, which 
were at that very moment supplying light, 
heat, and power to all Cinderburg, earning a 
fine dividend for the lucky investors and turn- 
ing still richer earnings into the coffers of the 
parent company! Oh, it was impres- 
sive, that map! 

[;qually impressive was a small stor- 
age-battery, filled that afternoon from 
the Bang sun-engine, and on top of 
this was a small dial in which 
the needle went slowly around 
and around and around and 
around, impelled by the power 
of the illimitable and _inex- 
haustible sun, bottled up 
here for night use 
after it had been 
trapped by the 
wonderful Bang 
sun-engine. No 
amount of persua- 
sive words could 
have had the ef- 
fect of that silent 
argument. There 
it stood, a moiety 
of the power of the 
sun, pushing that 
little dial around 
and around and 
around in obedi- 
ence to the mighty 
Bang. The prob- 
lem of the world’s 
work was solved! 

On another table 
were subscription 
blanks! 


IX 


NEVER were 
companies set go- 
ing with so little 
friction as the 


MR. WALLINGFORD ROSE TO HIS FEET, REVEALING, three sun-engine 


VEST OF HIS DINNER 
concerns, the or- 


ganizers, in fact, 
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A SMALL STORAGE-BATTERY, FILLED THAT AFTER- 
NOON FROM A BANG SUN-ENGINE, PUSHED 
A SMALL DIAL AROUND AND AROUND. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE WORLD’S 


WORK WAS SOLVED ! 


speaking as with one voice, and that voice 
the voice of J. Rufus Wallingford. One after 
another the three companies held stockholders’ 
meetings, elected boards of directors, heid di- 
rectors’ meetings, elected officers and trans- 
acted business, and in each case the board of 
directors was the same: Mr. Wallingford, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bang, Mr. and Mrs. Sloober. Mr. 
Puckett was fairly bewildered with the speed 
at which business was done. ‘ 
The parent company, being organized, 
authorized the local company to do business 
under the Bang patents, and the local com- 
pany paid over to the parent company fifty- 
one per cent. of its stock in exchange for this 
permission. Then the manufacturing com- 
pany paid over fifty-one per cent. of its stock 
to the parent company for the privilege of 
exercising a monopoly in the manufacturing 
of sun-engines under the Bang patents, and 


it also elected Mr. Bang as manager at a 
salary of two hundred dollars per month, 
said salary to begin at once, and, incident- 
ally, removing entirely from Mr. Bang, for 
a while, the temptation to sell any of his 
stock. 

Wallingford was highly satisfied. He 
had made the largest possible showing with 
the smallest possible amount of capital. 
By collecting only ten per cent. of the 
stock subscription of the two 
local companies, in which he 
had no share, he had left plenty 
of idle money for parent-com- 
pany stock later on. 

There ensued an extremely 
busy time. Ground was broken 
at once for the huge manufac- 
turing plant which was to render 
Cinderburg the commercial cen- 
ter of the universe. ‘True, only 
the imposing facade of the cen- 
tral building and a shed-like 
structure forty feet in depth 
were at first put under course 
of erection, but trenches were 
dug and foundations were started for 
the entire front, and orders were placed for 
the best machinery to be had. At the same 
time a magnificent suite of offices was equipped 
in Cinderburg’s most recent and most im- 
posing sky-scraper. 

In the meantime Wallingford set Mr. Bang 
at work upon some minute models of the 
wonderful Bang sun-engine, not over a foot 
in length and six inches in width and two 
inches in depth, neat and beautifully gilded, 
and these supported the tiniest imaginable of 
buzzers—mere shreds of tongues which alter- 
nated between tiny electro-magnets—and 
after these had been set in the sun for a short 
while they each set up a keen, sharp, small, 
high note, like an infant cricket’s, which 
spoke volumes for the wonders that the big 
machines could accomplish. They were in- 
sistent in their constant allegiance to the 
cause. They would not be denied. They 
made men think Bang sun-engine when they 
would really have preferred to think some- 
thing else. One of these shrilled Bang sun- 
engine to every patron of each of the three 
banks, and to every customer of the other 
investors. These gentlemen, one and all, 
placed the pretty models where they could be 
seen of men and inquired about. They 
paused to admire them themselves, and took 
them as texts, and talked about them in- 
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terminably; for the wonderful Bang sun- 
engine had come to occupy a great part of the 
waking thought of all its pioneer investors, 
and of all Cinderburg! 

When the first car-load of iron girders was 
delivered upon the site of the factory, Mr. 
Wallingford, who had made his two hundred 
and seventy-five doilars last all this time by 
the simple expedient of never paying for any- 
thing except tips and incidental small ex- 
penses, went to Mr. Morley at the Commercial 
Bank, and exposed the full breadth of his chest 
and shoulders, the full pinkness of his round 
face, the full radiance of his confident smile. 

‘‘Morley,” said he in the pleasant tone of 
one requesting a match from a boon com- 
panion, ‘“‘I want to borrow a checking ac- 
count of five thousand dollars.” 

“Glad to accommodate you,” said Mr. 
Morley, his gray face wreathing in an unctu- 
ous smile. He had been expecting Walling 
ford, wondering that he did not come around 
to the Commercial and open an account, 
fearing that he had possibly gone over to the 
Manufacturers’ with his patronage. .‘‘ What 
collateral ?”’ 

“Well,” said Wallingford, smiling, ‘‘I guess 
I'll offer you some International Bang Sun 
Engine stock.” 
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Mr. Morley shook his head and viewed 
Mr. Wallingford in kindly reproof. ‘‘ While 
that stock is undoubtedly of high worth, it isn’t 
collateral, Mr. Wallingford. It represents at 
present no tangible value, and, in fact, is not 
even issued by an operating concern.” 

Wallingford’s broad shoulders shook in 
jovial laughter. ‘‘ Yes, it. is,” he asserted. 
‘‘ Besides the fifty-one per cent. of stock that 
it has taken from the Cinderburg Bang Sun 
Engine Light, Heat, and Power Company, 
and the same amount from the American 
Bang Sun Engine Manufacturing Company, 
it has collected from the latter concern four 
dollars in cash as royalty on the four sun- 
engines already manufactured.” 

Mr. Morley also laughed. ‘‘ We'll have to 
admit, then, that you are really a going con- 
cern. However, I scarcely think the direct- 
ors of our bank would, even with that proof, 
look upon the International stock as a tan- 
gible asset.” 

‘Very well then,” said Wallingford easily. 
‘‘T happen to need some ready money to-day, 
but I can wire my New York bank to make 
my account good here for a small amount; 
and in a day or so I can run in and convert 
some securities. Unfortunately I have no 
one in New York empowered to open my 
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deposit box, and I never keep much idle 
cash.” 

This latter was so ludicrously true that 
Wallingford had great difficulty in giving 
the right facial expression to his grin; but 
Mr. Morley was thinking only of what he had 
heard about that deposit box and its wonder- 
ful contents, and of a little scheme of his own. 
By all means he wished to save this king of 
financiers the annoyance of a trip to New 
York. 

“That’s not actually necessary if you'll 
listen to me,” he said. ‘‘ While, as president 
of the Commercial Bank, I am compelled to 
tell you that the stock of the International 
Bang Sun Engine Company is not to be 
looked upon as a tangible asset, I have not 
spoken as Mr. Morley, the private indi- 
vidual.” 

“Oh, I see,’”’ said Wallingford, smiling. 

“*No, I don’t believe you do,” returned Mr. 
Morley, complimenting himself internally for 
being a devil of a sly fellow and an ingenious 
one. ‘Even I personally would not care to 
loan money upon the security.’ 

Mr. Wallingford’s face apparently fell. In 
reality he heaved an inward sigh of satis- 
faction. “‘You would not?” he inquired in 
a crestfallen tone. 

“No,” insisted Mr. Morley, and then he 
smiled ingenuously and placed his hand in 
friendly confidence upon Mr. Wallingford’s 
knee. ‘‘I might, however, consider the pur- 
chase outright of a block of it, if the price 
were made attractive.” 

‘The International stock is not for sale,” 
said Mr. Wallingford stiffly, and arose. 

‘*Now look here, Wallingford,’ protested 
Morley; “‘sit down. Of course I know you’ve 
made your money by looking out for the 
main chance. I understand that you hold 
personally only five shares of stock, each, in 
the local company and in the manufacturing 
company; but you hold almost five thousand 
shares of stock in the parent company, which 
will hold fifty-one per cent. of the stock in 
every other branch company ever formed, 
which will, in addition, collect a cash license 
premium from all other branch companies 
and take a dollar royalty for every sun-engine 
unit manufactured during the life of your 
overlapping patents, which means _indefi- 
nitely. Your parent company, Mr. Walling- 
ford, is a great scheme for making Standard 
Oil look like a small retail concern. But in 
the meantime the Commercial Bank will be 
in a position to do a great many favors for 
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all three of your companies. Tor instance, 
you say the International has no treasury 
stock for sale.”’ ; 

‘*No,” Wallingford assented. 

‘Then when it gets ready to extend 
business it will need funds.” 

‘‘Not at all,’ denied Wallingford. ‘‘The 
premiums it receives for the establishment of 
new local branches will carry on all its neces- 
sary expenses. Later on patent litigation may 
take quite a bit, but that cannot come before 
receipts begin to pour in. You may not know 
that ten per cent. of the International’s re- 
ceipts from all sources is to go into a sinking- 
fund for patents and patent litigation alone.”’ 

‘‘Correct,” said Morley, nodding his head 
in decided approval. ‘‘That shows your 
shrewd wisdom, the far-sighted business 
principles, Mr. Wallingford, which have 
made you what you are, and which have in- 
spired the confidence of business men in you,” 
and he looked anew at Mr. Wallingford’s well- 
fed, well-irrigated, and well-groomed bulk. 

Suddenly Wallingford laughed, a kindly 
laugh, one of friendliness and good-will. ‘I 
can’t be stingy with you, Morley,” said he; 
‘‘you’re too good a fellow. How much of this 
stock would make you happy?” 

‘*What price do you want for it?” 

an 

Again Mr. Morley shook his head in gentle 
reproof. ‘‘Not par,” he protested, as one 
chiding a child. ‘‘Not par, Wallingford. It 
won’t be worth par for five years to come.” 

“ACS worth par now,” said Wallingford 
firmly. ‘Five years from now it will be 
worth nothing per share, because no offer 
would purchase it at any price from anyone 
who holds a single certificate. Tell you 
what I’ll do, Mr. Morley. I have a hundred- 
share certificate that I’ll sell you at par if you 
don’t say anything about it. I don’t want to 
be deviled to death with applications for this 
stock, so you keep quiet. I'll endorse this 
certificate over to you if you won’t transfer it 
on the books of the company until just pre- 
vious to the next stockholders’ meeting.” 

“That’s a tremendous price,” said Mr. 
Morley, shaking his head. 

““Very well,” said Wallingford. ‘I would 
be committing a crime against my business 
instincts if I let you have a share of that stock 
for less than par, and I can’t do it, that’s all.” 

‘Wallingford, you’re a robber,” said Mor- 
ley, gazing with approbation at that tall and 
broad picture of prosperity. ‘‘Go get your 
certificate.” 
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Mr. Wallingford went for his certificate, 
but on the way he paused at the telegraph 
office and wired his wife at Falls City: 

‘Shall wire you one thousand dollars care 
the hotel. Settle all bills and come on.” 


X 


WALLINGFORD, listening comfortably to his 
big auto chugging away down at the curb, 
sat waiting. for the time to arrive when he 
should go to the train to meet his wife, and 
looked about the magnificent offices of the 
International Bang Sun Engine Company 
with much satisfaction. A visitor coming 
into this abode of commercial wealth found 
himself in a splendid anteroom, floored with 
a rich rug and furnished with heavy Flemish 
furniture. Beyond, separated by a Flemish 
counter and a brass railing, were neatly 
attired girls, indexing at top speed, from 
a huge Bradstreet book, possible promoters 
of branch Bang Sun Engine Light, Heat, 
and Power companies all over the United 
States. To the left was a big board-room 
with a long, green-topped table and 
heavy Flemish chairs in solemn rows 
about it and neat little pads of bond 
paper and a patent ink-well and pens 
and pencils in front of each chair. To 
the right were two splendidly , fitted 
private rooms, lettered, respedtively, 
“Mr. Bang” and ‘ Mr. Wallingford.” 
Here was a solid, going con- 
cern; one founded upon a 
rock; one which was busy 
with the click of typewriters 
and the indescribable thrill 
of a vastly successful en- 
terprise; one that was an 
absolute and perfect pic- 
ture of constantly inflowing 
streams of money—real, 
spendable money! 

Into this hive of golden 
activity came, with a quick, 
nervous step, an extremely 
ministerially garbed man, 
tall and slender, his eyes 
and hair as black as his 
Prince Albert and as shiny 
as his silk hat. This gen- 
tleman, refusing to send in 
his name, pushed breezily 
into the inner sanctum and 
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pinched for loitering in a graveyard,” he 
announced. 

‘Hello, Blackie!” exclaimed Wallingford, 
clasping the slender white hand of the visitor. 
‘“You’re a day earlier than I expected you; 
but that don’t give you a license to call Cin- 
derburg names. No town where there’s sep- 
arable cash can be called a dead one. I sup- 
pose the police are following you,” and he 
looked toward the anteroom as if in expect- 
ancy. 

‘*Me?” responded Blackie, in surging good 
spirits. ‘I invented cops because I like to 
have friends and partners every place. The 
cops and I, these late years, swap chewing- 
gum, we’re that chummy.”’ 

‘Well, you’re welcome anyhow,” said 
Wallingford. ‘Help yourself to a drink and 
sit down,” 
and he 
pointed to 
the ornate, 
silver - plan- 
ished water- 
cooler. 
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Blackie looked at it and shook his head. 
“‘T took a drink of water once,”’ he objected, 
‘“‘and it cost a tearing lot to have the rust 
scraped out of me. But what’s doing, 
Jimmy ?” 

“Ready for the grand tableau,” said Wal- 
lingford, closing his eyes to chuckle. ‘‘ You’re 
to be the red fire.”’ 

‘All right,” said Blackie, ‘‘touch a match 
to me.” 

“T’ll do that on the way down to the 
train,” returned J. Rufus. ‘‘Fanny’s due to 
arrive in a few minutes, and, by the way, she 
wired that she had a surprise for me.” 

The chauffeur was not visible when they 
reached the sidewalk, and, after honking the 
horn a few times, Wallingford and Blackie 
climbed into the tonneau. 

‘“*How’s the game, J. Rufus?” asked Daw. 
‘““Good, I guess, from the front you put up. 
Any time I see too much padded leather in 
a new office I shift my wad to an inside pocket 
and button my vest.” 

“This town swallows ’em without pinning 
back the wings,” declared J. Rufus with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘It is composed of the direct 
descendants of the Jonah that swallowed 
the whale.” 

‘“‘They sure did need you, then,” responded 
Blackie with conviction. ‘‘In that particular 
line you’re the greatest throat-specialist on 
earth. I’ve seen you make people swallow a 
line of bunk that would gag a hippopotamus.” 

‘‘Other gyp games are light and airy con- 
fections to the thing they’ve gulped this time,” 
said Wallingford. ‘Why, that collection of 
junk that we call a sun-engine is a comedy 
prop that would make a Hanlon trick cham- 
ber look like a funeral vault. D’ve bought for 
the company a mile of hillside that averages 
three hundred feet high, and we’re to hang 
that solid mile full of these units, which, at 
present, cost about forty dollars apiece. The 
whole spread wouldn’t develop enough elec- 
trical power to push onetrolley-car down-hill.”’ 

‘‘Sure not,” agreed Blackie. ‘‘That’s the 
kind of a game these cross-roads yaps fall for, 
when they couldn’t see a straight six-per cent. 
proposition with binoculars. Of course you’re 
getting it, but how do you cop the marbles 
from these children of the original Easy 
Mark ?” 

Wallingford closed his eyes to grin. ‘‘ With 
a parent company,” he explained gently. 
“It’s a new game in Cinderburg.” 

Further explanation was stopped by the 
appearance of the chauffeur, who came 


through a near-by swinging door, hastily 
wiping his mustache. 

‘‘T’m afraid, however, Mr. Daw,’ went on 
Wallingford blandly, as the chauffeur came 
within hearing, ‘‘that we cannot let you have 
the Boston franchise without a cash bonus.” 

For just one second Blackie looked blank, 
and then, in an equally businesslike voice, he 
replied, ‘‘How much of a bonus do you 
want?” 

‘Fifty thousand dollars,” returned Wal- 
lingford, smiling gleefully as he noticed the 
chauffeur’s back stiffen to gasping attention. 

‘““T won’t pay it,”’ declared Blackie firmly. 

“Yes, you will,” insisted Wallingford 
easily. ‘‘The Boston franchise will carry 
a five-million-dollar stock company, and you 
know it. What’s the matter, Arthur, that 
you’re not starting? Something froze up?” 

‘*N-n-n-n-no, sir,’ responded the chauf- 
feur, jerked into life again. ‘‘I guess it’s all 
right now,” and with a forward lunge he 
started the machine, while Blackie and Wal- 
lingford exchanged glances of grinning joy. 
The wealth of imagination which they threw 
around the stern negotiations for the five- 
million-dollar Boston franchise on the way 
to the train was sufficient to have founded 
an entire new era of fictional literature; and 
the chauffeur, usually a very careful and 


’ 


‘capable person, came nearer a series of man- 


slaughter charges that day than ever in his 
career, as he strained to catch phrases couched 
in language which belonged to the government 
mint alone. 

When he had a minute with Blackie at the 
station, secure from inadvertent eavesdrop- 
ping, Wallingford explained. 

‘You see, in a little burg like this, all the 
chauffeurs know each other, and they tell 
everything they know. They’re better than 
a newspaper. I’ll bet you five dollars against 
a rusty beer-stopper that the president of the 
Commercial Bank knows about this Boston- 
franchise talk before he gets home to dinner.” 


XI 


WHEN the ten-thirty came thundering in a 
few moments later, the two knights of indus- 
try hurried back to the Pullman, from which 
there emerged the smiling Mrs. Wallingford 
with a fleecy, white bundle which was Wal- 
lingford Junior. Just behind her came a 
rather stoutly inclined, green-silk-clad blonde 
lady, trimmed principally in diamonds and 
willow plumes. 
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“i'M THE LITTLE SURPRISE PACKAGE,’ ACKNOWLEDGED VIOLET BONNIE. ‘“‘ AIN’T FANNIE THE 


LOVELY FIXER? . . . YOU DIDN’T 


KISS ME, JIMSY,’’ AND IN SPITE OF MRS. 


WALLINGFORD’S FROWNING PROTEST SHE PURSED UP HER LIPS 


“Violet Bonnie!” gasped Mr. Daw, and 
then he grabbed the blonde lady from the bot- 
tom step, swung her over the little barricade 
of luxurious luggage, and smacked her 
squarely, first upon the rosy lips and then 
upon the rosy cheek, leaving a reprint of the 
first rosiness upon the second. 

“So you’re the surprise, eh ?” said Walling- 
ford, shaking hands with her as soon as he had 
kissed Mrs. Wallingford and relieved her of 
his son and heir. 

“T’m the little surprise package,” acknowl- 
edged Violet Bonnie. ‘‘Ain’t Fannie the 
lovely fixer? She didn’t intend to tell me, but 
[ wormed it out of her this morning on the 
way from Chicago that old Snookums here 
was to be with you at Cinderburg. I met up 
with her at Falls City just after I got my 
divorce. She’s worth the full price of admis- 
sion, Jimmie. Gee, I’m thirsty. Say, we’ve 
been passing through a dry district ever since 
breakfast, and the best I got was a cocktail 
just the other side of the Indiana line. After 
that they closed up like a millionaire on a 
witness-stand, and poor little Violet was left 
to choke on her own thirst. You didn’t kiss 
me, Jimsy,” and in spite of Mrs. Walling- 


ford’s frowning protest she pursed up her lips 
for Mr. Wallingford to take off another instal- 





ment of the rosiness, after which she inserted 
her bediamonded fingers into the flap of her 
hand-bag, extracted a stick of rouge, and 
calmly touched up her lips as a matter of 
course. 

““You’re not married again, Vi, are you? 
inquired Blackie anxiously. 

‘‘Not your little pet!” responded Violet 
Bonnie. ‘Five was enough for me, and you 
can go give odds on it that if your favorite 
child ever marries again it won’t be to a new 
entry. I’m just dead tired of marrying 
strangers.” 

“That’s right,” approved Blackie. ‘‘Home 
folks are the best. And here’s number four 
willing to become number six any minute.” 

“You can tell ’em for me that I’m willing 
to lend you the price of the license if you’re 
broke. Honest, Blackie, come to simmer it 
right down, you’re the best husband I ever 
had, except possibly Harry.” 

“Huh! Are you bringing that stiff up 
again?” snorted Blackie. ‘‘He was the guy 
that croaked with the champagne liver,” he 
explained to J. Rufus. 

‘‘He was the best sport in my trial list—till I 
met Blackie, anyhow,” insisted Violet; ‘but 
his works wouldn’t stand the strain, and no 
plumber could fix him.” 
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‘SIXTY THOUSAND BUCKS,” 
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EXULTED WALLINGFORD. ‘I GUESS YOUR UNCLE DUDLEY 


HASN’T GONE STALE BY BREAKING TRAINING FOR A YEAR, EH?” 


The chauffeur now coming up, the two 
ladies pointed out their luggage, and the 
party was speedily whirled up to the New 
Auditorium, where Blackie, while Waliing- 
ford escorted the ladies to the elevator, regis- 
tered happily for Mr. and Mrs. Horace G. 
Daw, of Boston. 

“And now, Jimmy,” Blackie invited as 
soon as he had followed to Wallingford’s 
apartments, ‘“‘come right out and jump in 
that honk-wagon and go over to the court- 
house with me and get a license and snag up a 
preacher or something. The second happiest 
day of my life, Jim,’’ and once more he re- 
moved some of the rouge from the lips of the 
past and future Mrs. Daw. 

“‘Nothing doing,” said Wallingford, glanc- 
ing at the door of the room into which Mrs. 
Wallingford had disappeared to remove the 
wraps from herself and the baby. ‘You 
have to put it off, that’s all. You’re here to 
negotiate for a Boston company. You're a 
capitalist, and I don’t want any publicity at- 
tending your beautiful little romance.” 

*“You’d make a swell advance man,” ad- 
mired Violet. ‘‘Well, Jimsy, to show you 
that I’m a good sport all right, all right, we’ll 
put it off.” 

“But we can’t,” protested Blackie. “I’ve 
registered double.” 

“Then we'll quietly sneak off to the local 
Gretna Green,” announced the resourceful 
Violet. “‘ I’ve never been married that way yet.” 

*‘Good!” laughed Wallingford. ‘‘I’ll lend 
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you the gas-barouche, and you can ride up to 
Brickville, about twenty miles from here, 
where they marry without pain, while you 
wait, understand. Get back early this even- 
ing, and I’]l furnish the wedding feast. What 
do you think, Fannie? These two have got 
in the mushy stakes, and want to elope, all by 
their lonesomes.” 

‘All right,” laughed Mrs. Wallingford, 
who had just entered the room. ‘‘I’ll help 
them make a rope ladder if they’ll wait until 
dark.” 

“Not with my weight,” asserted Violet 
Bonnie emphatically. ‘‘Had to make my 
first entrance from a prop fire-escape once, 
and I pulled the back set over on me. No 
more for your star-eyed Violet. Besides, 
they’d probably pull us for attempting to 
jump a hotel-bill.” 

After they had gone Mr? Wallingford was 
quite silent and thoughtful as she composed 
the baby for the nap which he was fretfully 
ready to take after his tiresome journey, but 
through it all she kept looking about the 
handsome big apartment quite critically, and 
when she had done she approached her hus- 
band with sober eyes. 

“T don’t quite like this, Jim,” she said, 
indicating the room with a sweep of her gaze. 

““What’s the matter with it?’’ protested 
Wallingford, knowing quite well what she 
meant. ‘‘It seems pretty swell to me.” 

“It is,” she admitted. “It is very hand- 
some and artistic, and by no means garish; 
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but it’s too extravagant for us—just now. 
She put her hands upon his shoulders and 
looked up at him earnestly. ‘‘What are you 
after here, Jim? You’ve told me in only 
the vaguest way. You’re not doing any thing 
wrong, I hope.” 

“Well,” he said easily, “I’m developing 
one of the greatest inventions of the age, a 
sun-engine. Fannie, think of it! A simple, 
portable contrivance that you lay out in the 
sunshine and it develops electrical power. 
Look here,” and he led her to the window, 
where one of the small buzzer models lay out- 
side upon the ledge in the bright sunlight. 
He opened the window so she could hear its 
delicately strident hum. As he saw her eyes 
light with interest his shoulders straightened 
back, his broad chest protruded, and over his 
big face came the satisfied smile of assurance. 
“Most wonderful invention of the age!” he 
declared grandiloquently. “It is to furnish 
light and heat and power for the world!” 

She turned from the buzzer to his eyes very 
quickly, and she surprised there a look that 
she knew too well. ‘‘Somehow or other I feel 
that you’re not telling me quite the truth, 
Jim,” she sorrowfully charged. “Either 
there’s some trickery about this or it is not 
efficient, or something. Of course you have 
stock in it, haven’t you?” 

“Half a million dollars’ worth,” he said. 

‘Are you selling any of it ?’ 

‘Just enough to pay expenses. 

“T thought so,” she sighed, and shook her 
head. “‘ Mr. Lott wasat Falls City when I left.” 

“Lott!” said Wallingford. ‘‘Isn’t he sat- 
isfied with the franchise I got him there? 
Quickest and best piece of work that was ever 
done.” 

‘“‘He’s delighted with it,’ she admitted, 
“but he’s anxious to know how much has 
been done about the right of way.” 

“He'll just have to wait until I can attend 
to that,” Wallingford said doggedly. ‘‘ Fan- 
nie, here’s a chance to pick up several thou- 
sand dollars of easy money, and I’m not going 
to pass it over for Lott or anybody else. Why, 
this town’s just full of careless greenbacks. 
The people walk around with it in both hands 
and it crinkles, and I just have to listen. The 
very sight of loose money gives me the 
spenders’ cramp.” 

“Loose money makes loose living, Jim. 
We can’t afford it; for ourselves in the first 
place, and for the boy in the second,” and she 
looked fondly in to the bed, which could be 
seen in the next room. 
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There was more or less constraint between 
Wallingford and his wife as they ate their 
solitary luncheon, and he was anxious to get 
away from her as soon as possible. Part of 
his business was to see the reporters on 
the afternoon papers and make announce- 
ment of the arrival of the extensive mine- 
owner who had come to negotiate with the 
International Bang Sun Engine Company for 
the Boston franchise, which was to be the 
first great deal consummated outside of Cin- 
derburg. Then he went over to the Manu- 
facturers’ Bank, made a certified draft upon 
it payable to the Guarantee & Fidelity Bank 
in New York for the account of Horace 
G. Daw, and mailed that document. Then 
he looked up Mr. Bang and persuaded that 
gentleman that he ought to go to New York 
forthwith and make arrangements for the pur- 
chase of supplies direct. Mr. Bang, nothing 
loath, got right out of town. Then Mr. 
Wallingford invited his pet drove of stock- 
holders, including a dozen raw recruits, to 
dinner upon the following night to meet the 
Boston millionaire, Mr. Daw. 

Blackie, returning happily married at five 
thirty, caught the words, ‘BOSTON MIL- 
LI¢ YNAIRE,” in big, black letters across half 
the face of one of the evening papers, and pur- 
chasing copies of the two other rival sheets 
took them up to his rooms and read them 
with high glee. 

‘““There’s no use, Vi,” he said. “This J. 
Rufus person is a scream when it comes to 
cooking up a gaudy little scheme for shaking 
down a jay town.” 

““You want to be careful that he don’t get 
you into trouble,” she warned. 

‘I'll sprinkle salt and pepper on it and eat 
all the trouble that it makes me,” announced 
Blackie confidently. ‘‘A man with the right 
kind of gall can make a cripple of trouble. 
W allingford has trouble so bluffed that it has 
to ask his permission to work in the same 
town. I wish I could get away with the big 
game like he can.” 


XII 


“Mr. Daw, gentlemen, is a very shrewd 
and a very persistent man,” Mr. W allingford 
explained, beaming upon that gentleman in 
friendly admiration as he addressed the stock- 
holders of the Cinderburg Bang Sun Engine 
Light, Heat, and Power Company and of the 
American Bang Sun Engine Manufacturing 
Company, gathered about his table in the 
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Louis-Quinze dining-room. ‘He had prac- 
tically his own way with me in a bargain. 
For a city the size of Boston, the International 
Bang Sun Engine Company should have a 


cash bonus of fifty thousand dollars. Mr.. 


Daw, however, representing a syndicate of 
Boston capitalists, has jawed and dickered 
with me all day on that proposition, and I 
must say that he has done some fine work for 
the gentlemen whom he represents. Finally, 
however, we have reached an understanding. 
I know that you gentlemen will be interested 
in this matter because every additional com- 
pany taken under the wing of the Interna- 
tional Bang Sun Engine Company strengthens 
the power of every other one, and is one step 
more toward perfecting the gigantic organiza- 
tion which is eventually to control both the 
commerce and the social life of the world!” 

From his pocket he produced a contract, 
plentifully adorned with red seals, which he 
read to them in a grave and sonorous voice. 
It was an agreement between the Interna- 
tional Bang Sun Engine Company and one 
Horace G. Daw, giving the latter gentleman a 
thirty-day option to form the Boston Bang 
Sun Engine Light, Heat, and Power Com- 
pany, with a capitalization of five million dol- 
lars, two million five hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of which were to become the property of 
the International Bang Sun Engine Company, 
in return for the privilege of doing business 
under the Bang patents. For this option Mr. 
Daw was to pay to the International or parent 
company the sum of five thousand dollars, 
which sum wasto be and remain the property of 
the International Bang Sun Engine Company, 
no matter whether the Boston company was 
formed within the specified time or not. There- 
upon Mr. Wallingford passed about the table 
Mr. Daw’s draft, drawn through the Commer- 
cial Bank of Cinderburg upon the Guarantee 
& Fidelity Bank of New York, in favor of the 
International Bang Sun Engine Company, in 
the amount of five thousand dollars. 

The gentlemen about the board regarded 
that check with interest. It was not so un- 
usual an amount, but it was clear profit! That 
was what made it so attractive. The Inter- 
national Bang Sun Engine Company, though 
having a million-dollar capitalization, had not 
been put to a dollar’s worth of expense, except 
for the furnishing of offices and a trifling bit of 
clerk hire. It could have no expense. All 
the income of this parent company was “pure 
velvet.” Already, in the first stages of its 
existence, it had taken in five thousand dol- 





lars net-cash profit, and, moreover, it owned 
fifty-one thousand dollars’ worth of stock in 
the Cinderburg Bang Sun Engine Light, Heat, 
and Power Company, over one hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand dollars’ worth of stock 
in the American Bang Sun Engine Manufac- 
turing Company, and over two and a half 
million dollars’ worth of stock, tentatively, in 
the Boston Bang Sun Engine Light, Heat, and 
Power Company. Think ofit! Nearly three 
million dollars’ worth of stock in other and nec- 
essarily good dividend-paying companies, in 
return for an outlay which was almost nil. 
The parent company! Their mouths fairly 
dripped as they thought of it, and as they 
looked upon the broad bulk of Mr. Walling- 
ford, fairly radiating good cheer and content- 
ment and vast wealth, envy prickled them 

Gentlemen, if Mr. Daw had not been an old 
acquaintance, one with whom he had had fre- 
quent business dealings, so that he knew 
not only his integrity and worth, but his pro- 
found ability to make a hustling success out of 
any enterprise, no amount of persuasion 
would have led Mr. Wallingford to make such 
concessions. As it was, however, he was 
proud to present one who would be working 
along the same lines with themselves, one 
who, he could assure them, would do much to 
strengthen the entire business. Gentlemen, 
would they shake hands with Mr. Horace G. 
Daw, of Boston and New York? 

The gentlemen did, with pleasure, shake 
hands with the rich Mr. Daw, friend of the 
rich Mr. Wallingford. Mr. Daw received the 
introductions on all sides with smiling courtesy, 
his black mustache curling up on both sides of 
his sharp nose, and his black eyes shining like 
jet beads. He was so hawk-like in his expres- 
sion as he did so that had it not been for the 
vouchment of the undisputed Mr. Wallingford, 
whose reputation and whose standing were so 
secure, they might have been just a trifle doubt- 
ful of the stranger from Boston. However, he 
wanted nothing from them. Far otherwise! 
He had brought money to Cinderburg, and he 
asked only the privilege of handing more to 
the town’s leading enterprise. 

It was not until they had been surfeited 
with food and exhilarated with wine and 
soothed with coffee and cigars, that Mr. Wal- 
lingford sprang his great sensation of the 
evening. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, “I have 
been reproached with selfishness by several of 
you, and have begun to see that, after all, my 
support and counsel will need to come from 
Cinderburg. At the next stockholders’ meet- 
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ing of the International Bang Sun Engine 
Company, I wish to amend the constitution 
so as to enlarge the board to fifteen. I 
hold over forty-nine hundred shares in the 
parent company, representing a par value of 
nearly half a million dollars, and, as I count 
to-day, an actual value of nearly a million. 
With the closing of contracts for companies 
in a few of the larger cities of the country, it 
will be worth untold millions—millions that, 
after all, I do not need. There is more than 
mere money in this world. Gentlemen, in 
the time I have lived in Cinderburg, I have 
found friends among you, warm friends, 
trusting friends, and to-night I have decided 
to be content with but four thousand shares 
of this parent-company stock, and to open up 
the nine hundred odd remaining shares to my 
friends and neighbors of Cinderburg. I can- 
not, of course, in the face of recent develop- 
ments, let you have it quite at par. My com- 
mercial instincts, mere justice, compel me to 
place a premium upon it, but I shall place 
that premium as low as my business con- 
science will allow me. Suppose I make you a 
price of one hundred and ten dollars. If you 
do not care for this stock, I assure you that I 
shall be in no way offended, but if you do, I 
welcome you as my friends and fellow work- 

ers and advisers,” and from the coffee and 
cigars he led them to his own apartments, 
vacated for the evening by the ladies, where, 
upon the center-table, he was able to show 
them a small model of the factory roof, pre- 
pared to receive units of the Bang sun-engine, 
the new pattern being made to weather lap. 
This was to be the future roof-covering of every 
building in the world! It made a profound 
impression. 

XIII 


WALLINGFORD had important business at 
both the Commercial and Manufacturers’ 
banks, the second day after that. It was 
business which rendered both Mr. Morley 
and Mr. Shellbarker some considerable de- 
gree of disappointment, but, after all, the 
wealthy Mr. Wallingford had a right to do as 
he chose with his own money and with the 
rich sheaves of local checks which he turned 
in. At the Commercial Bank he eased up his 
action a bit by depositing Mr. Daw’s five- 
thousand-dollar draft to the credit of the 
International Bang Sun Engine Company. 

On the train that afternoon, the ladies 
being comfortably ensconced in the drawing- 
room, and Mr. Wallingford and Mr. Daw 
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possessing the smoking-compartment alone 
for a time, Wallingford fingered over lov- 
ingly a number of crinkling papers. 

“All in New York exchange, Blackie,” he 
exulted. ‘All in New York exchange. Sixty 
thousand bucks. That’s mopping up at the 
rate of ten thousand a week. I guess your 
Uncle Dudley hasn’t gone stale by breaking 
training for a year, eh?’ 

“No,” admitted Blackie, “it don’t look to 
me like you’re going back any; but can’t 
they put the sign on you for this get-away ?’ 

“For what and w hy 2” demanded Walling- 

ford. “I explained carefully in this after- 
noon’s papers that I had to be absent for 
a month or so to look after some traction in- 
terests of mine in the Northwest. Bang, poor 
geek, will come back as full of business and 
importance as a hen-yard is of lice. He'll 
jump into the business of improving the Bang 
sun-engine. They are prepared for that work 
to take a year. Some of these days Bang 
himself will wake up and decide that if it 
takes four hundred of his sun-engines to run 
a sixteen-candle-power incandescent light, at 
a cost of sixteen thousand dollars for the 
engines and four hundred for instalment, he 
needs another discovery or so, and a new 
promoter. Poor Bang! About that time 
there will be kicks because the secretary is 
not on the scene of action; then I’ll get mad 
and resign, and Bang will go back to the 
Washing Machine Works and Cinderburg 
will have stock to hand down to its grand- 
children. Poor Bang! In the meantime I'll 
have four hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of the same stock to soak away, for a flash to 
some other yallop, in my deposit box in the 
G. & F.” 

“Poor Bang!” echoed Blackie with a laugh. 
‘But then, who knows? If this Bang person 
should happen to stumble on to the right dope 
to make his hickey work, that stock might 
pay, and the deal might turn out to be a legit- 
imate stunt after all.” 

*‘ Legitimate!’ snorted Wallingford. ‘ wend 
legitimate in the first place. But say, do you 
know what gave methe promoters’ cramp? In 
spite of all [ mopped up, I died when I had to 
turn over that five thousand soft, silky simo- 
leons to the credit of the International Bang 
Sun Engine Company, just to play safe with the 
law. I tell you, the law is an expensive propo- 
sition, but we must have it—for protection. 
Say, Blackie, do you suppose one of these face 
surgeons could cut away this kid’s ears here 
at the bottom, and make lobes on them?” 


The next ‘‘ Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford ’’ story will appear in an early issue. 
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HUMANE OPERATION UPON A MONKEY IN 
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AN ABSCESS OF THE 
THE ANIMAL IS ETHERIZED, AND EVERY EFFORT IS MADE TO PREVENT PAIN 


NEW YORK, FOR 


Is Vivisection a Crime? 


T is not always in courts of law that 
the greatest trials of the world are 
held. There are many momentous 
questions touching the deepest in- 
terests of humanity that are argued 
by press and people in the court of 
public opinion. In thiscourtevery 
one who thinks sits in the jury-box, 
and the voice and vote of each 
count in the final verdict. The 
famous case of Society versus Sci- 
ence is before the country for a re- 

hearing. The plaintiff charges needless cru- 

elty and useless torture of innocent animals, 
and prays that the defendant be enjoined from 

Ks alleged inhuman practices in vivisection 

and be placed under strict control by the state. 

This is a trial of vivisection in America, not 
in Europe. The horrors of the cruelty of 
experimenters abroad, “‘the fanaticism, the 

savage brutality and wanton torture” of vivi- 

sectors in Russia, Italy, France, Germany, 

and England, have nothing to do with the 
present issue. Even if every word of these 
charges be true, it proves nothing as to the 
methods of vivisectors in America. Their 
presentation at this trial throws a prejudicial 
atmosphere of condemnation without proof 
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over the practices of American experimenters. 
It is as unfair as it would be to detail the cruel 
treatment of the black man in the rubber- 
fields of the Congo Free State as an example 
of America’s attitude on the negro question. 
The storm-center of the present agitation is 
New York State, for it is here that the battle 
for restrictive legislation is being waged. 

The opponents of vivisection, the plaintiff 
in this trial, fall naturally into two classes, and 
may be termed the radicals and the conserva- 
tives. The radicals are sweeping in all their 
statements; they concede nothing, they con- 
demn everything bearing the vivisection 
brand. They claim that operations without 
anesthetics are brutal torture, and that with 
anesthetics they are a sham and a delusion. 
The radicals are really abolitionists, desiring 
the absolute stoppage of all vivisection. 

The conservatives do not deny the claims 
of usefulness made by animal experimenters; 
they protest not against the use but the abuse 
of vivisection; they wish to protect legitimate 
vivisection in the hands of scientific men by 
limiting the exercise of this power to those 
authorized by law. Their object is regula- 
tion to supplant unlimited and unrestrained 
vivisection. 


v 











people, deny cruelty in any form, and assert 
that anesthetics are used in all instances ex- 
cept rare cases where their employment would 
vitiate the results of their experiments. They 
claim that animals do not suffer pain as do 
human beings, and that what would seem 
supreme pain to a human would affect ani- 
mals little, if any. The great progress of 
modern medicine and surgery, both for man 
and for animals, has largely come, they assert, 
through animal experimentation. They claim 
that they are working honestly and zealously 
for the good of humanity; that the laws on the 
statute-books already limit experiments on 
living animals to those authorized; that the 
penal-code law on cruelty to animals covers 
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The vivisectors, the defendant before the 
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cruelty in experiments in laboratories; that 
there is no “closed door” in their re- 
search work that shuts them from investi- 
gation. 

But new testimony very damaging to the 
defendant in now brought into the case by 
recent revelations in Philadelphia, where one 
hundred and sixty children, inmates of a 
great hospital and a well-known home for 
orphan babies, have been used as human 
‘“‘material” for purposes of experimental re- 
search by physicians of a clinical laboratory 
connected with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. What this testimony means in the 
present contest between Society and Science 
is told in the subjoined article by the principal 
witness for the plaintiff. 


Vivisection Animal and Human 
By Diana Belais 


President of the New York Anti-V ivisection Society 


N no other English-speaking country is 
vivisection practised with the latitude and 
freedom accorded it in the United States. 

In Great Britain, at least a beginning has 
been made toward restrictive control of this 
practice which seems to require so much de- 
fense and so much apology. There laws have 
been enacted which provide for the inspection 
of laboratories and require that all vivisectors 
shall hold state licenses. 

In this home of the free such is not the case. 

Here our vivisectors cut, probe, mutilate, 
bake, freeze, starve, 


poison, inoculate, 
and sterilize to their 
hearts’ content, 


limited only bysuch | tion. 
restrictions as they 
choose to place 
upon their own ac- 
tions, and subject to 
inspection from no 
outside source whatever. Thus it happens 
that we find that, with characteristic profligacy, 
our vivisectors conduct their operations on a 
wholesale scale, while some of the most ago- 
nizing of all the experiments recorded are con- 
ducted in American laboratories, the experi- 
ments on one hundred and forty-eight dogs 


| witness it. 


S. MILLS FOWLER, M. D., 
Dunham Medical College, Chicago 


I am utterly opposed to the practice of vivisec- 
The brutality manifest in its employment 
is a disgrace to our civilization. 
only those who employ it, but also those who 
It should receive the unqualified 
condemnation of every civilized person. 








conducted by Dr. George W. Crile of Cleve- 
land affording examples of the most adroit 
mutilation imaginable. In an article by Dr. 
Albert Leffingwell, an American physician of 
New York State, this point is emphasized: 

‘“‘There is a certain experiment, one of the 
most excruciating which can be performed, 
which consists in exposing the spinal cord of 
the dog. This experiment, which, 
we are told, passes even the callousness of 
Germany to repeat; which every leading 
champion of vivisection in Great Britain 
reprobates for medi- 
cal teaching; which 
some of them shrink 
even from seeing, 
from horror at the 
torture necessarily 
inflicted; which the 
most ruthless 
among them dare 
not exhibit to the 
young men of England—this experiment 
has been performed again and again in Amer- 
ican medical colleges, without exciting, so far 
as we know, even a whisper of protest, or the 
faintest murmur of remonstrance!” 

Truly our experiments on living animals 
have led us far, and have closed our eyes to 


It disgraces not 
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much. It was the practice of the older vivi- 
sectors, for instance, to avoid vivisections on 
monkeys, for the close facial resemblance they 
bear to man and their structural similarity 
made their sufferings affecting in the extreme: 
but our vivisectors of to-day have hardened 
their hearts to this, and monkeys, as at the 
Rockefeller Institute in New York, figure 
largely in the vivisectors’ inquisitions. So 
does the continual infliction of pain breed 
indifference to misery—in another. 

But there is another feature of vivisection 
as practised in America in which lie dangers 
even greater than those found in the excesses 
of the animal laboratory. This consists in the 
experimental use of human beings for research 
purposes. 

Recalling that vivisection—to use the defi- 
nition elucidated by the Royal Commission 
from the most brilliant medical minds of 
Great Britain—is the practice of subjecting 
live animals to experiments for scientific pur- 
poses, and that in this are included not only 
all the sub-human animals, but man as well, 
and recalling also that all experimental 
uses of living subjects not undertaken 
for the purpose of administering 
some benefit 
to the subject 
thus used- 


constitute 
vivisections, 
it will be seen 
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THE ANTITHESIS OF VIVISECTION. 


MONKEY RECOVERING FROM AN ATTACK OF PNEUMONIA. 
LONG SPARED, THESE MOST MANLIKE OF ANIMALS ARE NOW 
FREQUENTLY EMPLOYED BY AMERICAN VIVISECTORS 











A STETHOSCOPIC EXAMINATION OF A 
THOUGH 
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that inoculations, starving, poisoning, and 
so on fall within the meaning of the term just 
as fully and as legitimately as do the more 
spectacular processes of surgical dissection or 
dismemberment. 

And so it happens that, if you read intelli- 
gently and know how to interpret what you 
read, you will frequently find, in this sunny 
land of ours, reports and accounts of human 
vivisections near at home. They will not be, 
of course, descriptions of gory cuttings on 
the operator’s trough. But of the other kinds 
of vivisections, even more far reaching in 
their consequences and commonly accom- 
panied by exquisite suffering of long-drawn 
duration, you will find, unfortunately, only 
too common evidence. 

You were greatly shocked when you 
learned, a brief time ago, that one hundred 
and sixty orphan children of tender age had 
been used as ‘‘material” for medical tests in 
which their helpless little bodies had been 
inoculated with serum prepared from a dread 
disease, and that pitiful suffering, and in 
some instances serious and permanent 
injury, had resulted to the poor little 
waifs thus scientifically exploited. If 
you were genuinely shocked, 
shocked deep down into that still, 
psychic part of you where the 
perceptions of truth and morality 

are firmly imbedded, you felt 
that the real immorality of the 
whole matter lay in the 
attitude of the experi- 
menters who could see 
in the frail bodies of 
friendless public wards 
handy timber for ex- 
perimental purposes, 
and you recoiled in 
horror from a science 
which could exact and 
could accept such 
heart-rending tribute. 
You had ere this, no 
doubt, pondered brief- 
ly at times the ways of 
experimental] medicine. 
You were aware that 
certain compounds of 
drugsand specifics had 
to be demonstrated on 
some one before their 
efficacy or their lack of 
it could be established, 
and had concluded that 
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ADMINISTERING TO COMMANDER PEARY’S ESKIMO DOG, 





FOR 


LACERATED 


BRIDGE. THIS OPERATION 


TENDONS IS EXQUISITELY PAINFUL, BUT THE DOG’S ATTITUDE SHOWS 


CONFIDENCE 


now and again some eminent surgeon did a 
trifle of fancy cutting upon some hapless fellow 
in order toestablish the feasibility of some new 
and adroit operation. You had thought these 
things steps, distressing indeed, but doubtless 
necessary in the world’s great onward sweep, 
but you would have derided as the exagger- 
ated fancy of a morbid imagination the sug- 
gestion that this could have happened, that 
men high in that profession which has for its 
very reason of existence the alleviation of 
human suffering could have deliberately sub- 
jected, at the risk of they knew not what peril, 
a great troop of confiding children, many of 
them mere babies, to an infliction of misery 
which had as its object, at its worst, the satis- 
faction of an insati- aan a 
able scientific curi- 
osity, and at its best 
(the experimenters’ 
own words be wit- 
ness) the proving | 
or disproving of a 
theory. No, you | 
would not have | 
thought this believ- 
able; and to your humanity you may credit 
your incredulity. It doesn’t seem possible. 
In the tests in which one hundred and 
sixty dependent children of Philadelphia 
were the helpless sufferers, tuberculin was 
instilled or inoculated in the children by one 
of several methods. In the report of these 





GEORGE M. GOULD, M. D. 
Editor “American Medicine” 
If a very limited use of vivisection experiment | 
is necessary for scientific and medical progress, it 
should be regulated by law. 
| tice carried on by conceited jackanapes to prove 
| over and over again already ascertained results, 
to minister to egotism, for didactic purposes— 
these are not necessary and must be forbidden. 





IN THE OPERATOR 


tests published in ‘‘The Archives of Internal 
Medicine,” over the signatures of the physi- 
cians who conducted them, it is neither stated 
nor implied that the tests were conducted for 
the purpose of conferring benefit of any 
nature either direct or indirect upon the 
unfortunate children thus treated. On the 
contrary, a reading of the report must strongly 
indicate, even to a layman, that the tests were 
in the nature of experiments in diagnostic 
values, and this is directly confirmed by the 
heading of the article, which states that it 
is a “comparison of” various ‘tuberculin 
tests.” Moreover, all the circumstances and 
the nature of the tests being considered, to- 
gether with the wholesale scale upon which 
they were con- 
ducted, but one 
conclusion can be 
accepted: that they 
were experiments 
pure and simple. 
As a result of 
these inoculations 
and _instillations 
(which were ac 
complished in several ways) the little children 
suffered greatly as the ‘‘reactions” began to be 
manifested. But the most agonizing results of 
all came from the conjunctival test, in which 
the tuberculin serum was introduced into the 
eye. Imagine it, you whose healthy eyes 
travel over these words! A physician desires 


The prac- 
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to experiment with a certain active serum in 
order to see what effect it will have when the 
virile germs which it contains begin to take 
hold. Therefore he selects a helpless and 
unknowing child, and introduces the serum 
into its eye, that exquisitely delicate and 
sensitive piece of human machinery, the least 
affection of which is painful and has serious 
possibilities. Can you conceive that such 
experimental use of 
such tender human 
material can be jus- 
tified by any plea, 
specious or particu- 
lar, which might be 
advanced for it? 
In this report it 
is shown that there were five hundred and 
fifty-six inoculations made on these one hun- 
dred and sixty children, including ‘‘seven- 
teen infants ranging in age from four weeks 
to five months.”’ After commenting on other 
tests, attention is given to the conjunctival 
test, in which tuberculin is instilled into the 
eyes, in the following words: ** Before be- 
ginning the application of the conjunctival 
test, we had no knowledge of any serious re- 
sults from its use. It is unquestionably much 
easier of application than the other tests, and 
it probably yields results a little more quickly, 
but it has the great disadvantage of produc- 
ing a decidedly uncomfortable lesion, and 
it is not infrequently followed by serious 
inflammations of the eye, which not only 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE FACT THAT IT IS NOT UNSCIENTIFIC TO BE HUMANE. APPLYING A LOCAL 
ANESTHETIC BEFORE REMOVING A TUMOR FROM THE JAW OF A JAPANESE DEER 


WILLIAM J. MORTON, M. D. | 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School 
It is subversive of the high and moral order of 
the progress of humanity to inflict pain or death 
upon other living animals to abolish or minimize {| the associated 
disease or suffering due to mankind’s own faults. 





produce great physical discomfort and require 
weeks of active treatment, but which may per- 
manently affect the vision and even lead to its 
complete destruction. In our series we have 
had two cases of severe purulent unilateral 
conjunctivitis, six of severe recurring phlyc- 
tenular conjunctivitis, one of which developed 
corneal ulcers, and one case of keratocyclitis 
with a large central corneal ulcer. Permanent 

disturbance of vis- 
| ionis sure to follow 
in this last case 
from the central 
scar, even should 


lesion, which at 
present is in a very 


unpromising condition, clear up eventually.” 
‘Decidedly uncomfortable lesion,” ‘ seri- 


ous inflammations” requiring ‘‘weeks of 


active treatment,” “permanent disturbance 
of vision’’—these are the cold professional 
terms for the concomitants of sufferings which 
less scientific observers have described as 
exquisite in their agony. Some of the ac- 
counts of eye-witnesses, particularly of the 
nurses of these children, give a more adequate 
idea of what the ‘‘reactions” involve: ‘The 
little children would lie in their beds moaning 
all night from the pain in their eyes. They 
kept their little hands 

pressed over their eyes, 
unable to sleep 
from the 
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sensations they had to undergo. Water would 
stream from their eyes so continually that 
deep grooves formed on the sides of their 
faces.” A published description of how the 
“reaction” affected 
“Little Catharine,” 
one of the children 
given the eye-test, is 
truly piteous: “‘ After 
the tuberculin was 
placed in her eye the 
lid became swollen to 
large proportions and 
fell halfway down her 
cheek. This enor- 
mouslid, covering the 
entire eye, under 
which pus continued 
to gather, taxed to 
the utmost the skill 
of the physicians. . .. 
It seemed impossible 
to relieve the little 
one.” 

Commenting upon 
their findings, the ex- 
perimenters say, in a 
paragraph immedi- 
ately following the 
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They are by no means uncommon, as a few 
instances will serve to indicate. Nor must it 
be.supposed that the whole body of the medi- 
cal profession is unanimous in its approval of 
these experiments 
upon human ‘‘ma- 
terial,’ for it is not, 
any more than it is 
unanimous in its ap- 
proval of the more 
spectacular tortures 
of animals in the vivi- 
sector’s laboratory. 
Apart from the pa- 
thologists and the bi- 
ologists stand many 
eminent physicians 
and surgeons—prac- 
titioners who will not 
participate in these 
practices, and who 
refuse even to coun- 
tenance them with 
their approbation. 
Thus the widely 
published accounts 
of the experiments 
made before the 
International 


one quoted as to the KITTY LOGAN, AN ORPHAN CHILD INTO WHOSE EYE Tuberculosis Con- 
effect of the con- TUBERCULIN WAS INSTILLED AS A “TEST,” CAUS- gress at Washing- 


j unct i va ] tests, ING INDESCRIBABLE 
“These results are 
by no means unique, 
many similar observations having been made.” 
And then they proceed to quote at length the 
particular circumstances found by investiga- 
torsina large number of similar cases, showing 
that the effects upon the people tested were, 
broadly speaking, of a similar nature. How, 
then, in the light of all this, stands their asser- 
tion that before starting the eye-test they had no 
knowledge of its serious results? How much 
more abominable these revolting experiments 
upon little children become when seen in the 
light of their utter needlessness! No wonder 
that these experimenters were moved to state 
that ‘‘in fact, we are strongly of the opinion 
that any diagnostic procedure which will so 
frequently result in serious lesions of the eye 
—irrespective of the way in which it pro- 
duces them—has no justification in medi- 
cine.” To this we say Amen! 

It must not be supposed, because of the 
attention given to this series of experiments, 
that such cases are unique or even rare in 
the annals of latter-day medical research. 


AGONY AND LONG-CON- ton less than two 
TINUED IMPAIRMENT OF VISION 


years ago called 
forth immediate 
protests from medical as well as lay sources. 
At this time a Dr. Detre, a professor in the 
University of Budapest, read a paper in 
which he described how he had inoculated 
nine children taken from hospitals in Hun- 
gary with a serum which he had produced by 
experimentation. He urged further and 
immediate experiments in the inte-.ests of 
science, and nine charity patients supposed 
to be suffering from incipient tuberculosis 
were selected from the Children’s Hospital 
in Washington, and received injections of 
both bovine and human tuberculosis. Among 
the comments on this procedure was a letter 
from a doctor of Indianapolis. This M. D. 
wrote: ‘‘I read with mingled feelings of dis- 
gust and indignation the account of the inocu- 
lationofninechildren . . . withaserum 
as a test for tuberculosis, by Dr. Detre of 
Budapest. . . . What right had the 
hospital to deliver these helpless and defense- 
less little patients over to his experimental 
tests, even for Tuberculosis Congress edifi- 





en tener 


cation? Do we think less of our children than 
we do of our cows? If so, let us protect the 
human herd as well as the animal one.” 

Still another series of experiments on chil- 
dren which drew 
condemnation from . 
as lay sources was 
conducted by Dr. 
A. H. Wentworth, 
a physician of 
high standing in 
Boston, and re- | __ 
ported in the Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal under the 
title of ‘‘Some Experimental Work on Lum- 
bar Puncture,” etc. This experiment con- 
sisted in tapping the spinal canals of the 
twenty-nine children employed, there being 
forty-five such operations in all. In his re- 
ports Dr. Wentworth everywhere speaks of 
his “‘punctures” as experimental. He even 
declares that ‘‘the 
results of lumbar 
puncture have thus 
far shown it to have 
no therapeutic 
value.” 

Of the twenty- 


teen died, some of 

them on the day of puncture, some on the 
next day, and all but two within a very 
short time, and while the report (naturally) 
does not state that they died from the effects 
of the punctures, a careful analysis of the 
circumstances and conditions surrounding 
the operations leaves little doubt that in many 
cases the experiments either directly caused 
death or greatly 
hastened it. 

In the Philadel- 
phia Polyclinic, a 
medical journal, 
Dr. Wentworth’s 
experiments on 
children were thus | ™orallaw, 
stigmatized: ‘‘The 
account of the action of this man—we dislike 
to call him a physician—is enough to justify 
the prejudice against hospitals which we find 
deeply rooted among the poor, and which we 
constantly combat as ignorant and _ super- 
stitious. He does not tell us definitely whence 
the patients came. But they apparently were 
hospital inmates, whom he was supposed— 
and professionally bound—to treat with 


professional as well JAMES [= PAYNE, M. D. 
oston. 

I am wholly opposed to vivisection. It is use- 
less, wicked, cruel, barbarous, and infamous. It 
fills the mind with false and brutal ideas. No 
good ever came from it and never will. It de- 
moralizes the sensibilities and unfits one for the less.” 
demonstration of real scientific truth. ys 


H. EDWIN LEWIS, M. D. 
New York City 


The worship of the laboratory fetish has caused | 
us to sadly neglect clinical and bedside observa- 
tion, and the glamour and fascination of surgery | quantities cause 
have blinded us to the possibilities of hygiene, | 
nine children. four- diet, and intelligent medication. 


MATTHEW WOODS, M. D. 
Philadelphia 


The medical profession is not made up of vivi- | 
sectors; but on the contrary, men who could no 
more do a vivisection than they could commit 
arson, murder, or any other inhuman violation of 
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humanity and skill. If the needs of science 
seemed to him to irresistibly demand that the 
normal cerebro-spinal canals be punctured, 
why did he not courageously bare his own 
back to the aspi- 

———| gator? Then we 
| could honor him 
for his fearless love 

of science. Now we 
despise him for his 
cruelty to the help- 


Another of the 
many experiments 
upon human beings conducted by American 
medical men is that of Henry J. Berkley, M.D., 
of Johns Hopkins University. In the Bu/- 
letin of Johns Hopkins Hospital Dr. Berk- 
ley published the results of his experiments 
under the title of ‘‘ Poisoning With Prepara- 
tions of the Thyroid Gland.” He noncha- 
lantly relates how, it being a recognized fact 
that certain extracts 
of the thyroid gland 
when administered 
to human _ beings 
even in small 





poisonous symp- 
toms, and that 
‘“‘when this admin- 
istration is pushed even to a moderate 
degree death is almost invariably the result,” 
he decided to experiment upon eight insane 
patients of the city asylum! And (perhaps 
for fear that you should not get this re- 
markable matter quite straight, and unless 
there should remain some doubts as to his 
motives in undertaking the noble work) he 
carefully states that 
wee | “it was directly 
| for the purpose 
of ascertaining 
| the toxicity [or 
poisonous _ proper- 
ties] of one of the 
best known varieties 
of the thyroid ex- 
tract that the following series of experiments 
was undertaken.” Altruistic purpose! 
‘“‘The above experiment upon eight human 
subjects,” says the author of the same, 
“points out conclusively that the adminis- 
tration of even the very best and purest of the 
commercial desiccated thyroid tablets is not 
unattended by danger to the health and life of 
the patients ””—this being the very same prem- 
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KITTY LOGAN, “‘ LITTLE CATHERINE,” AND AGNES MORGAN, THREE OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN OF PHILADELPHIA WHO CONSTITUTED THE ‘‘MATERIAL” USED IN A SERIES 


OF MEDICAL “TESTS,” THE RESULTS OF WHICH PROMPTED THE EXPERIMENTERS TO 
DECLARE THAT SUCH PROCEDURES HAVE *“‘NO JUSTIFICATION IN MEDICINE” 


ise upon which his experiments were based. 

And so it goes. The annals of American 
medicine are full of these morbid experi- 
ments, and their details would fill much 
space, were it available. Thus the reader 
might be interested to hear of the celebrated 
case of Mary Rafferty. 

This Irish servant, who, from ulceration, 
had a large part of the brain exposed, was the 
subject of an experiment at The Good 
Samaritan Hospital (the irony of it!) in Cin- 
cinnati, in which an American physician, 
one connected for many years with a leading 
medical school in Philadelphia and widely 
known throughout the country, wishing to 
carry out on the brain of the human subject 
experiments previously performed on animals 
by Fritsch, Hitzig, and Ferrier, applied elec- 
tricity by means of needles which he thrust 
into the substance of the brain. This to 
ascertain whether similar movements would 
be induced in her as in monkeys! Whether 
or not the subsequent death of the woman 





was primarily due to this experiment—a mat- 
ter about which there is considerable conten- 
tion—does not alter the fact of the woman’s 
having been tortured, the experiment being 
regarded as frightfully painful. The physi- 
cian, commenting on his experiment, says, 
‘It is obvious that it is exceedingly desirable 
to ascertain how far the results of the experi- 
ments on the brains of animals may be em- 
ployed to elucidate the functions of the hu- 
man brain.” 

’Tis the old cry—try it on the dog; con- 
firm it on the man! 

Not pleasant reading, but since such things 
occur let us acknowledge the conditions that 
foster and protect them, and seek for a rem- 
edy with which to face the situation. Would 
not a long step toward such a remedy be 
found in a proper regulation and a thorough 
inspection of gll laboratories and hospitals 
by competent authorities appointed under 
the law to this work, and equipped with the 
power to carry it out? 
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Eprtor’s NotE.—The purpose of this department is to give to our readers the best stories of famous 


men and women as told by themselves. 


The most distinguished personages in contemporary history will 


in time become members of The Story-Tellers’ Club, the initiation fee being a brief story well told. If 
you know a person of note ask him for his very best story and send it along to us. We shall pay you for 
it. We hope to make The Story-Tellers’ Club one of the most brilliant organizations in the world—a 
body of men and women composed of the intellect of the period. For the present we have gathered 


in mainly the stories of well-known Americans. 
good and great beyond the seas as well as at home. 


NE of President Taft’s favorite stories, recently 
told over the coffee and cigars at an informal 
dinner in the White House, runs thus: 

A clergyman’s little boy was spending the after- 
noon with the bishop’s chil- 
dren. 

“At the rectory,” said the 
humble _ preacher’s_ son, 
“we've got a hen that lays an 
egg every day.’ 

‘Pooh,” said the bishop’s 
boy, “my father lays a foun- 
dation stone once a week.” 


” 


Congressman Cushman, of 
Washington, was talking of 
the panic years of 1893-5. 

“Tt was fortunate for me,” he 
said, “that I lived in Tacoma 
then, for Tacoma is on the seacoast, and on the sea- 
coast there is always an abundance of clams. When 
the tide is out the table is set. I assure you that I 
ate clams and ate clams and ate clams until my 
stomach rose and fell in perfect harmony with the 
ebb and flow of the tide.” 





John D. Rockefeller narrates this amusing, if 
somewhat improbable, story about a certain vener- 
able archdeacon who engaged as a new footman a 
well-recommended youth who 
had served as _ stable-boy. 
The first duty which the 
youth was called upon to 
perform was to accompany 
the archdeacon on a series of 
formal calls. 

“Bring the cards, Thomas, 
and leave one at each house,” 
ordered his master. 

After two hours of visiting 
from house to house the arch- 
deacon’s list was exhausted. 
“This is the last house, 
Thomas,” he said, “leave 
two cards here.” 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, sir,’’ was the deferential 
reply, “I can’t; I've only the ace o’ spades left.” 
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Next month we shall re-narrate the pet yarns of the 


Chief Justice Fuller tells a tale of the days when 
he was a struggling dispenser of the law in Maine 
and was locally known as “ Judge.” 

“Several hams had been stolen from our smoke- 
house, and although I missed them at once I said 
nothing about it to anyone. A few days later a 
neighbor called informally. 

“Say, Judge,’ said he, ‘I heard yew had some 
hams stole t’other night ?’ 

“* Ves,’ I replied, very confidentially, ‘ but don’t tell 
anyone. You and [ are the only ones who know it.’ 


Thomas A. Edison, who, as everyone knows, was 
once a telegrapher, has this one in his repertory of 
small stories: 

Some linemen were very 
busy putting up telephone 
poles through a farmer's 
fields. ‘The farmer presently 
appeared and_ vociferously 
ordered them off his land, 
whereupon they showed him 
a paper giving them the right 
to plant poles wherever they 
pleased. The granger did 
not seem over much im- 
pressed, but strode away. In 
a little while a big and vicious 
bull charged the linemen, 
while the old farmer sat on the fence, and yelled, 
“Show him yer papers, darn ye, show him yer 


papers!” 





Hon. John Barrett, director of the International 
Bureau of American Republics, and an ex-news- 
paperman of wide note, has this “ shop-talk” story 
for the regalement of his friends: 

A reporter, on being directed to interview a visit- 
ing English traveler, was told that after that dis- 
tinguished person’s name should be placed the let- 
ters, ‘“M. I. C. E.”—Member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers. 

“That’s easy to remember,” thought the scribe, 
‘M. I. C. E,’ spells mice—can’t forget that.” 

When his copy came to the editor’s desk, how- 
ever, Sir Robert Blank’s name bore after it the aston- 
ishing letters, “R. A. ‘V’. S.” 
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Senator Chauncey M. Depew was the star speaker 
at a dinner given to a crowd of railroad men. In 
the course of his remarks he told a story wherein a 
certain manufacturer, left practically alone in his 
factory through a lockout, was represented as point- 

: ing to the office-clock over his 
A desk and saying, 
{ ‘There are two hands 
my office that never strike.” 

‘Whereupon,’ said the 
senator, “the clock struck 
two. After the dinner one 
of my friends came up and 
——— me. 

Your 2 h was great,’ 
he said hat story about 
the cloc ‘k is a! daisy.’ 

‘IT think it is pretty good,’ 
I said modestly. 

‘About five minutes later 
another friend came up who 
was not so eulogistic. ‘Chauncey,’ he said, ‘1 
think that story about the clock better every time I 
hear it. I think to-night was the fiftieth time.’ 

‘Why, President Newell says that story is a 
daisy,’ I expostulated. 

‘He laughed. ‘You ought to study botany, 
Chauncey, and you would learn that a daisy is a 
hardy annual.’” 





Col. William F. Cody (“Buffalo Bill’’) regaled a 
group of friends in New York with this story, taken 
out of his early experiences in 
the show business: 

‘“My manager came dash- 
ing into the circus office one 
day with tear-dimmed eves 
and a scowling countenance. 
‘What’s the matter, John ?’ 
I asked. ‘E verything’ s the 
matter,’ he growled. ‘The 
human crocodile says he'll 
quit and pawn his crocodile 
skin if he doesn’t get a raise 
in salary, the bearded lady 
wants an extra package of 
tobacco every day and cussed 
me out because I wouldn’t ‘provide him with a poker 
outfit, the ‘“‘ Missing Link’? wants to go to the races 
this afternoon while the matinée performance is on, 
the fasting girl says she’d rather starve than eat the 
steak the local butcher sent in this morning, and the 
tattooed man fell into a mill-pond half an hour ago 
and smeared up all his beauti- 
ful designs and will have to 
be sent back to New York to 
be redecorated.’” 





Sir Gilbert Parker, the 
noted author, does not agree 
with Colonel Roosevelt on the 
question of large families. 
Small families such as prevail 
in France indicate, to Sir Gil- 
bert’s mind, intelligence and 
progress, while large families 
indicate the reverse. 

“Large families are so 

embarrassing, too,” says Sir 
Gilbert. “I once knew a man named Thompson 
who had fourteen children. Thompson agreed one 
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spring holiday to take the children to the seashore 
for the week-end. They set off,reached the station, got 
their tickets, and were about to board the train when 
f } homps mn was roughly collared by a policeman. 

‘Here, wot ’a’ ye bin a- doin’ of?’ the police- 
man growled fiercely. 

‘Me? Why? Nothing,’ stammered poor Thomp- 
son. 

‘The policeman waved his stick toward the 
Thompson family. ‘Then wot the  bloomin’ 
blazes,’ he hissed, ‘is this ’ere crowd a-follerin’ 
of ye fur?’” 


Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, by way of point- 
ing a moral of New England economy, spun this 
yarn the other day to three or 
four bystanders in the Capitol: 

There was a funeral in one 
of the small farmhouses in the 
neighborhood of Cape Cod, 
and the friends of the de- 
ceased were gathering in the 
tiny parlor when there entered 
the room a typical New Eng- 
land female of the kind that 
mingles curiosity with sym- 
pathy. As she glanced around 
the darkened room, she said 
to the bereaved widow. 

“Where did you get that 
new eight- day clock ?? : 

“We ain 't got no new eight- 
day clock,” was the reply. 

“You ain’t? What’s that in the corner there? 

“That’s the deceased. We stood him on end to 
make room for the mourners.” 





” 


W. J. (“Fingy”) Conners, the New York poli- 
tician, who is not precisely a Chesterfield, secured 
his first great freight-handling contract when he was 
a roustabout on the Buffalo docks. When the job 
was about to begin he called a thousand burly “ dock- 
wallopers” to order, as narrated by one of his 
business friends: 

““Now,” roared Conners, 
“vez are to worruk for me, 
and J want ivery man here to 
understand what’s what. I kin 
lick anny man in the gang.” 

Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine swallowed the insult, but 
one huge, double-fisted war- 
rior moved uneasily, and step- 
ping from the line he said, 
‘You can’t lick me, Jim 
Conners.” 

“T can’t, can’t 1?” bel- 
lowed “ Fingy.” 

“No, you can’t,” was the determined response. 

“Oh, well, thin, go to the office and git your 
money,” said ‘ ‘Fingy. ” “Y}l have no man in me 
gang that J can’t lick.” 





” 


Senator Cummins, of Iowa, was discussing the 
child-labor problem in the lobby of a Washington 
hotel the other night. Said he: “When we con- 
sider the indifference with which so many of our great 
men look upon the child-labor evil, we can’t help 
wondering if these men are so very great, after all.” 

The senator paused ‘and smiled. 

‘An orator,” he said, “was addressing an as- 
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semblage of the people. He recounted the people’s 
wrongs. Then he passionately cried: 

“Where are America’s great men? Why don't 
they take up the cudgel in our defense? In the face 
of our manifold wrongs, why do they remain cold, 
immovable, silent ?’ 

‘Because they’re all cast in bronze,’ shouted a 
cynic in the rear.” 


Gen. Nelson A. Miles tells, with characteristic 
brevity, this story of a friend who, after a long siege 
: j of typhoid fever, was _per- 
mitted to eat a mere spoon- 
ful of tapioca. When the 
nurse had refused the hungry 
patient more food he turned 
to her and said witha peevish 
gesture: 

“Now, I want to read a 
little. Bring me a postage- 
stamp.” 


The following story is told 
at his own expense by Gov- 
ernor Hadley of Missouri: 

“T was returning from a 
tour through the southeastern part of my state and 
stopped at one of the towns along my route to make 
a speech. During my talk I made the remark that 
I was the first Republican g governor the state had had 
in forty years, then I paused to let the fact soak in, 
when some one in the rear of the hall blurted out, 

“Well, that’s often enough.”” 





George Ade, with a fellow American, was travel- 
ing in the Orient, and his companion one day fell 
into a heated argument with 
an old Arab. Ade’s friend 
complained to him afterward 
that although he had spent 
years in studying Arabic in 
preparation for this trip he 
could not understand a word 
that the native said. 

“Never mind,” replied Ade 
consolingly. “You see, the 
old duffer hasn’t a tooth in 
his head, and he was only 
talking gum-Arabic.” 





Sen. Jonathan P. Dolliver, 
of Iowa, in illustration of the actions of a Con- 
gressional antagonist who was making an effort to 
patch up an old measure rather than accept a new 
one, tells this story: 

A kindly old lady sympathizing with a one-legged 
man exclaimed, “It must be a terrible thing to go 
through life without your leg, but you must remem- 
ber, my poor man, it will be restored to you in the 
next world.” 

“T know it will, mum, but that ain’t very encour- 
agin’, for it was cut off when I was a baby, an’ it 
won't come within a couple of foot of the ground 
when it’s restored.” 


William H. Crane, the actor, says he first learned 
what true love is by accidentally overhearing a brief 
conversation between a young man and a very pretty 
girl. ‘And you’re sure you love me?” said she. 
“Love you?” echoed the young fellow. “Why, 
darling, while I was bidding you good-by on the 
pore h last night your dog bit a piece out of the calf 
of my leg, and I never noticed it till I got home 


Nathan Straus, New York’s practical philan- 
thropist, discussing the absurd difficulties that 
confront sanitists in their en- 
deavor to pass laws compel- 
ling the pasteurization of 
milk, said: 

“The legislators who op- 
pose this law bring forward 
arguments about as weak as 
that of the Maine milkman. 
A lady, summering in Maine, 
said to her milkman se- 
verely: 

“*Took here, this milk of 
yours is half water and half 
chalk. What do you mean 
by advertising it as pure?’ 

“*Nadam,’ said the milk- 
manufacturer, with reproachful dignity, ‘to the 
pure all things are pure.’” 





Speaker Cannon tells this tale on President Taft, 
though he is always careful to assure his hearers that 
he will not vouch for the ac- 
curacy of it. 

“It was when the President 
was merely Mr. Secretary and 
was visiting Japan on_ his 
famous trip through the Far 
East. Mr. Taft was caught 
fast asleep ina hammock by 
a moving-picture man, and 
this interesting film was be- 
ing shown at a county fair 
in my home state, Illinois. 
The motion picture was being 
reeled off to the great amuse- 
ment of the rural spectators, 
when a huge flaw-line suddenly darted across the 
film, and the screen went dark. 

“*Tand o’ mercy, Hiram,’ gasped an old lady in 
the rear of the hall. ‘What was that?’ 

““Hush up, Mirandy,’ croaked the husband. 
‘Don’t yew ask so many questions. I reckon that’s 
where the hammock busted.’” 





Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes told a story the 
other day of an Indiana justice of the peace who 
owned a farm. One of his fences ran along the 
boundary line of the states of Indiana and Ohio. 
Like others in rural districts who hold that office, he 
had an abnormal appreciation of its responsibility, 
and never lost an opportunity to exercise his preroga- 
tive of demanding that the peace be preserved. 

One day his son and his hired man got to 
fighting on a_ stretch of the farm near the 
boundary fence, and the justice of the peace rushed 
out and mounted the fence. 
Then, with head cocked 
high, and the air of one 
who has but to command, 
he shouted, “In the name 
of the state of Indiana I 
demand the preservation of 
the peace!” Just. then the 
fence gave way under his 
weight, and as he went down, 
with the fence toppling over 
to the Ohio side, he shouted 
to his son, “Give him the 
devil, Jim; I’ve lost my 


jurisdiction!” 

















“The Claws of the Tiger” 


EVERAL CosMopo.itan readers 
have written their protest against 
the publication of Gouverneur 
Morris’s_ powerful story, ‘‘The 
Claws of the Tiger,” published in 
our May number. Two or three of 
these protests are mere verbal hys- 
terics—denunciatory epistles based 
on a personal dislike of anything 
in which an ugly truth is portrayed. 
But for the most part our friends 
have only decried the brutality of 
the theme or questioned the possibility of 
a situation such as that described by the 
author in his finale. We make no apologies 
for printing in the form of fiction one of the 
greatest moral lessons it has been the privi- 
lege of any magazine to offer its readers 
vithin the past decade. 

One reader asks, ‘‘Do you pretend that 
that story truthfully represents the conditions 
existing in New York city?” We answer 
that ‘‘The Claws of the Tiger” contains but 
a half truth of the most vicious, degrading, 
and pitiful phase of New York life that has 
ever disgraced civilization. The story was 
not published without a weighing of its value 
as a true picture and its effect as a moral 
agent. We expected that our motive would 
be misunderstood by some and questioned by 
others, but we felt sure that the Cosmopotr- 
ITAN’S big, human, understanding audience 
would read and feel that ‘‘The Claws (of the 
Tiger” carried home to the heart something 
greater than an idle half-hour’s entertainment. 
Novelists and short-story writers have wielded 
a huge influence upon modern social life and 
brought about many much-needed reforms. 
A single comparatively recent example is 
that of the late Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
story, “The Little Violinist,” which was 
instrumental in founding the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. 

By publishing ‘‘The Claws of the Tiger” 
we believed that the hideous ‘‘white slave” 
trafic in New York, now being investigated 
by a special Grand Jury of which John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., is foreman, could be struck 
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a harder blow than by any number of fact- 
articles printed on the subject. That Mr. 
Morris did not exaggerate conditions was 
illustrated with startling vividness when, a 
few days after the publication of his story, 
the newspapers of the country reported the 
following facts: 

‘“**“'There is a real traffic in ‘‘white slaves’ 
in this city,’ District Attorney Whitman said 
last night, and went on to tell how he had the 
proof. ‘People from this office have gone 
disguised into the Tenderloin and bought 
young girls. They have brought me also 
unmistakable evidence that the trade has 
existed for years, with such organization as 
comes from a perfect understanding between 
those who ply it in different centers all over 
the country. In the notebooks of the investi- 
gators are records of their talks with men, 
and women also, who are reputed to be deal- 
ers in girls on an extensive scale, of methods 
and prices, and, in some cases, of the corrupt 
relations existing between the traders and 
certain political and police officials.’ 

‘““*Past and present conditions of the 
traffic were frequently contrasted,’ said Mr. 
Whitman yesterday, in describing what the 
Rockefeller investigators had heard. ‘The 
trade during the present winter has been 
exceptionally light, on account of the general 
alarm caused by the sitting of the ‘‘white 
slave” Grand Jury. One large dealer de- 
clared to the agents that, while two years ago 
he could have sold them all the girls they 
wanted for $5 to $10 apiece, he would not 
risk selling one now for $1000.’ 

“It was Belle Moore, Mr. Reynolds ex- 
plained, who sold the other two girls. They 
gave their ages as seventeen and eighteen, 
but even Belle Moore says they are younger. 
It is understood that they are only fifteen. 
It was one of them who was so disconsolate 
over the loss of her Teddy Bear. The other, 
whom the purchase freed from a house where 
she had been kept ever since last September, 
brought nothing with her except a tattered 
doll, which she still cherished. It was dearer 
to her than anything else in all her unlovely 
world.” 

If ever fiction lived up to fact it did so in 
the case of ‘‘The Claws of the Tiger.” 
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Magazine Shop-Talk 


Books About the Fast Cure 


A great many letters have been received 
asking the titles of the books of the authors 
mentioned by Mr. Upton Sinclair in his 
article, “‘Starving for Health’s Sake,” pub- 
lished in the May CosMopo.iTaAn. Mr. Sin 
clair wrote a book called ‘‘Good Health,” 
published two years ago. That was before 
he had experienced the benefits of fasting, but 
it contains much useful information. The 
other books referred to are: ‘‘Perfect 
Health,” by C. C. Haskell; ‘‘Fasting for the 
Cure of Disease,” by Dr. L. B. Hazzard; 
‘Vitality, Fasting and Nutrition,” by Here- 
ward Carrington; and “Fasting, Hydrotherapy 
and Exercise,” by Bernarr Macfadden. 


As to Vivisection 


FARMINGTON, Conn., April 14, 1910. 
To the Editor of the CosMOPOLITAN: 

Thank you for your articles on vivisection in the 
May number. It does one good to see a magazine 
broad-minded enough to publish what they like— 
some notable muzzling has taken place of late in 
many periodicals and papers. They are making 
a mistake, for the anti-vivisectionists are on the win- 
ning side, because it is the righteous side, and the 
cause grows daily and mightily. Some day you will 
be proud of your pioneer work. Give us some more 
kind help as you have opportunity. 

Yours with gratitude, 
FRANCES C. STIMSON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., April 13, 1910. 


To the Editor of the COSMOPOLITAN: 

Tn your issue for May the article by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox on vivisection has aroused me to the last 
extreme. I ama great lover of animals and a mem- 
ber of our Humane Society here, and have all my life 
had pet animals about my home. It seems incon- 
ceivable how any sane mortal with a spark of feeling 
could get their own consent to practice such barbaric 
cruelty; and what do they gain by it? Nothing, for 
the so-called remedy bought at such a price of suf- 
fering to our poor helpless dumb creatures is cast 
aside in a short time for some mew remedy. Who 
would knowingly employ a physician who had no 
more humanity than that and who procured his 
so-called knowledge in such a way? Surely not to 
save even our human life is such a practice worth 
while; and when will they learn the lesson so plainly 
spoken that “it is the Spirit that quickeneth; the 
flesh profiteth nothing”? Surely our Humane Soci- 
eties could do a good work here. It seems right in 
their province, and a demand for information lead- 
ing to the exposure of anyone practising this horrible 
cruelty would help considerably. 

Trusting you will go on with the good work and 
do what you can to,stamp it out, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Ipa M. SHirk. 


On Laying Down Rules of Life 


New York, April 20, rgr10. 
To the Editor of the CoSMOPOLITAN: 


The late Mr. Samuel Sloan, long time president 
of the Lackawanna Railroad, when some eighty 
years of age characterized all special systems of diet 
as senseless fads, declared the means to long life to 
be three square meals a day, of meat and vegetables, 
with abundant occupation for mind and hand, and 
proved his proposition, fairly well, by living, ninety- 
six years. 

Mr. Upton Sinclair tells us how exhilarating it is 
for a young man to fast. Is it also exhilarating for 
one far advanced in years? I hardly think so; and 
doubt whether Mr. Sinclair could find among all the 
men who have reeled off ninety to a hundred years 
a single one who did not live by food. The very Dr. 
Dewey whom Mr. Sinclair apotheosizes as a shining 
apostle of fasting died in his sixty-eighth year, being, 
previous to decease, in an enfeebled condition such 
as starvation might produce. 

If one who lives by food finds that hi body be- 
comes clogged, and he hears and reads of persons 
who contract serious and fatal diseases as a conse- 
quence of absorbing poison from a congested colon, 
should he then seek no other escape from these ills 
than to fast, with the probable result of dying miser- 
ably of starvation, without attaining fulness of 
years? Might it not be more intelligent for him to 
note that many persons using the full diet live out 
their lives; and might he not find in this fact some 
warrant that anyone may study out for himself 
such a system of hygiene and such combinations of 
foods as will keep his colon free from accumulations, 
enabling him to eat the conventional three meals 
a day, and thrive? 

Mr. Fletcher, now some sixty years of age, is, at 
the present time, greatly in the public eye. His 
logic is that, being sound and well, the excellence of 
excessive mastication is, therefore, proved. But 
legions of men, of haphazard lives, are as old and as 
strong as he. I myself have lived, by food, for sixty- 
five years, ever believing that what we eat is of more 
consequence than how we eat it. But my pose is 
that of a critic and not a teacher. I can find no justi- 
fication for anyone to lay down rules of long life for 
others who has not lived long himself; and think 
that every writer on health who is thirty or more 
years below par should confine himself to saying who 
the centenarians are, and describing how they live. 
Public prints contain, almost daily, obituary notices 
of persons who have lived ninety to a hundred years, 
and longer. Similar records of long life can be read 
on the headstones in any churchyard. The number 
of centenarians is evidently great. They are never 
mentioned by writers on diet, who also ignore the 
fact that the great majority of intelligent mankind 
are subsisting contentedly on the kind of ration 
tersely described by Mr. Sloan. Is it not a plausible 
assumption that from the great body of mankind 
centenarians come ? 

Is there never any other side to the diet question 
than the untiring tale of mastication, fasting, and 
low protein, by a small coterie of men not very far 
beyond their youth, who may or may not establish 
some record of longevity, and to whom it might be 
said, “‘Let not him that buckleth on his armor boast 
himself as he that putteth it off” ? 

. SAMUEL BUEL, JR. 








